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THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The chief object of the present work is to describe 
and connect together several large classes of move- 
ment, common to almost itll plants. Tlu% most widely 
prevalent movement is essentially of the sumo nature 
as that of the gtem of a climbing plant, which bends 
successively to ul 1 points of the compass, so that the 
tip revolves. This movement has been called b^ 
Sachs “revolving nutation but we have found jt 
much more convenient to use the terms cimmnutation 
and eireumnutate . As we shall have to say much 
about this movement, it will be useful here briefly to 
describe its nature. If we observe a eircumnutating 
stem, which happens at the time to b<5 beat, we will 
say towards the north, it will be found gradually to 
bend more and more easterly, until it faces the east ; 
and so onwards to the south, then to the west, and 
back again to the north. If the movement had been 
quite regular, the apex would have described a circle, 
or rather, as the stem is always growing upwards, a 
circular spiral. J>ut it generally describes irregular 
elliptical or oval figures; for the apex, after point- 
ing in any one direction, commonly moves back 
to the opposite side, not, however 1 , returning along 
the same line. Afterwards other irregular ellipses 
or ovals are successively described, with their longer 

B 
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axes directed to different points of the compass. 
Whilst describing such figures, the apex often travels 
in a zigzag lijne, or makes small subordinate loojts or 
triangles. In the case of leaves the ellipses aVc 
genemlly narrow. 

Until recently tlio cause of all such bending move- 
ments was believed to be due t*> the increased growth 
of the side which becomes for a time convex; that this 
side does temporarily grow more, quickly than the 
concave side has been well established ; but He \ vies 
has lately shown that such increased growth follows 
a previously increased state of turgescence on the 
convex side/ In the ease/of parts provided with a 
so-called joint, cushion or pulvinus, which consists of 
an aggregate of small eells that Jiave ceased to 
increase in size from a very early age, wo meet with 
jgimilar movements; and here, as Pi offer has shown t 
a tt d as wo shall see in the course of this work, 
the increased turgescence of the cells on opposite 
sides is not followed by increased growth. Wiesner 
denies in certain cases the accuracy of De Vries’ con- 
clusion about, turgescence, and maintains } that the 
increased, extensibility of the cell-walls is the more 
important element. That such extensibility must 
accompany increased turgescence in order that the part 
may bend is manifest, and this has been insisted on by 
several botanists; but in the case of unicellular plants 
it can hardly fail to be the more important element. 
On the whole we may at present conclude that in- 

* Sachs first showed o]>hr- 10, 1879, p. 830. 

lurch,* 4th edit. p. 452) the t * Die Period isohen Bewegun- 

intinmto connection between tur- gen dor Blattorgnne.’ 1875. 

gescenoe and growth. For Do l 4 Uiitenurhungen uber den 

Vries’ interesting essay, 4 Waohs- Iloliotropisnnis,’ Sitzb. dor K. 
thuniskriiinmungen mehrzelliger Akad.derWissmschaft. (Vienna), 
Orgnne,’ seo *Bot. Zeitung,' Doc. Jau. 1880. 
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creased growth, first on one side and then on another, 
is a . secondary effect, and that the increased tur- 
geseence of the cells, together with the extensibility 
of tlfeir walls, is the primary cause of the movement of 
eireumnutation.* 

In the course of the present volume it will be shown 
that apparently every«growing part of every plant is 
continually eireumnutating, though often on a small 
scale. Even the stems of seedlings before they have 
broken through the ground, as well as their buried 
radicles, circumnutate, as far as the pressure of the 
surrounding earth permits. In this universally pre- 
sent movement we have the basis or groundwork for 
the acquirement, according to the requirements of the 
plant, of the most diversified movements. Thus, the 
groat sweeps made by the stems of twining plants, 
and by the tendrils of other climbers, result from 
a mere increase in the amplitude of the ordinary 
movement of eireumnutation. The position which 
young leaves and other organs ultimate;! y assume 
is acquired by the eireumnutating movement being 
increased in some one direction. The leaves of 
various plants are said to sleep at night, and it will 
he seen that their blades then assume a vertical 
position through modified eireumnutation, in order 
to protect their upper surfaces from being chilled 
through radiation. The movements of various organs 
to the light, which are so general throughout the 
^vegetable kingdom, and occasionally from the light, 
or transversely with respect to it, are all modified 

* See Mr. Vines* excellent dis- Naturkunde in Wiirteruborg,’ 
cussion (‘ Arbeiten des Dot. Insti- 1874, p. 211) on the curious inove- 
tuts in Wurzburg,* B. II. pp. 142, ments of Spirogyra, a plant con- 
143, 1878) on this intricate subject. sisting of a single row of cells, 

H of me is ter’ s observations (*Juh- are valuable in relation to this 
reschrifte des Vereins fur Valeri. subject. 

li 2 
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forms of circiimnutation ; as again are the equally 
prevalent movements of stems, &t\, towards the zenith, 
and of roots towards the centre of the earth. In 
accordance witli these conclusions, a considerable ftifi- 
eulty in the way of evolution is in part removed, for 
it might have been asked, how did all these diversified 
movements for the? most different purposes first arise? 
As the erase stands, we know that there is always 
movement in progress, and its ayiplitude, or direc- 
tion, or both, have only to be modified for the good 
of the plant in relation with internal or external 
stimuli, 

.llnsidcs describing the Several modified forms of 
cirenmnutation, some other subjects will be discussed. 
The two which have interested us most are, firstly, the 
fact that with some seedling plants the uppermost 
^iart alone is sensitive to light, and transmits an influ- 
ence to the lower part, causing it to bend. If there- 
fore the upper part be wholly protected from light, 
the lower part may Ik? exposed for hours to it, and yet 
does not become in the least bent, although this would 
have occurred quickly if the upper part had been 
excited by light. Secondly, with the radicles of seed- 
lings, the tip is sensitive to various stimuli, espe- 
cially to very slight pressure, and, when thus excited, 
transmits an influence to the upper part, causing it to 
bend from the pressed side. On the other hand, if 
the tip is subjected to the vapour of water proceeding 
from one side, the upper part of the radicle bends 
towards this side. Again it is the^tip, as stated by 
Oiesielski, though denied by others, which is sensitive 
to the attraction of gravity, and by transmission causes 
the adjoining parts of the radicle to bend towards the 
centre of the earth. These several cases of the effects 
of contact, other irritants, vapour, light, and the 
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attraction of gravity being transmitted from the ex- 
cited .part for some little distance along the organ in 
question, have an important bearing on the theory of 
aH such movements. 


Terminology. — A brief explanation of some terms which will 
bo used, must hero bo givgn. With seedlings, the stem which 
supports the cotyledons (i.o. the organs which represent the first 
loaves) has been called by many botanists the hypocotylodonous 
stem, but for brevity «ako wo will speak of it merely as the, 
hypocntyl: the stem immediately above the cotyledons will ho 
called the epicotyl or plumule. The radicle can be distinguished 
from the hypocotyl only by the presence of root-hairs and the 
nature of its covering. The ^naming of the word cireumuu- 
tat ion has already been explained. Authors speak of positive 
and negative heliotropism,*— that is, the bending of an organ 
to or from the ligh£; but it is much more convenient to confine 
the word In Uutmpixm to bending towards the light, and to 
designate as aphaliotnpism bending from the light. There is 
another reason for this change, for writers, as we liavfr 
observed, occasionally drop the adjectives positive, and ueyufide, 
and thus introduce confusion into their discussions. Diahelio- 
tr op is in may express a position more or less transverso to 
the light and induced by it. In like manner positive geotro- 
pism, or bending towards the centre of the earth, will be 
called by us yvtropism ; opoyeotropism will mean bending in 
opposition to gravity or from the centre of the earth ; and dla- 
yeotropism , a position more or less transverse to the radius of 
the earth. The words heliotropism and geotropism properly 
mean the act of moving in relation to tho light or the earth; 
but in the same manner as gravitation, though defined as “ the 
act of tending to the centre,” is often used to express the causo 
of a body falling, so it will bo found convenient occasionally to 
employ heliotropism and geotropism, &c., as the cause of thb 
movements in quest jpn. 

The term epinasty is now often used in Germany, and implies 
that the upper surface of an organ grows more quickly than tho 

* The highly useful terms of Frank: see his remarkable * Bei- 
Heliotropism and Geotropism triigo zur Pflanzenpbysiologie/ 
were first used by Dr. A. B. 1808. 
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lower surface, and thus causes it to bend downwards. Hypo- 
it'isfy is the reverse, and implies increased growth along the 
lower surface, causing the part to bond upwards.* 

Method . s of ObmrmtfoH .— The movements, sometimes very 
small and sometimes considerable in extent, of the varicftis 
organs observed by us, were traced in the manner which after 
many trials we found to be best, and which must be described. 
Plants growing in pots were protected wholly from the light, 
or had light admitted from above, or on one side as the ease 
might require, and were, covered altovo by a large horizontal 
sheet of glass, and with another vertical. sheet on one side. A 
glass filament, not thicker than a horsehair, and from a quarter 
to three-quarters of an inch in length, was affixed ter the part to 
he observed by means of shellac dissolved in alcohol. The 
solution was allowed to evaporate, until it became so thick that 
it set hard in two or three seconds, and it never injured the 
tissues, even the tips of tender radicles, to which it was applied. 
To the end of the glass filament an excessively minute bead of 
Mack scal/ng-wax was cemented, below or bcfiiud which a bit of 
card with a black dot was fixed to a stick driven into the ground, 
ttiie weight of the filament was so slight that even small leaves 
ware not perceptibly pressed down. Another method of obser- 
vation, when much magnification of the movement, was not 
required, will presently l>e described. The bead and the dot 
on the card wire viewed through the horizontal or vertical 
glass-plate (according to the position of the object), uiul when 
one exactly covered the other, a dot was made on the glass-plate 
with a sharply pointed stick dipped in thick Indiun-ink. Other 
dots were made at short intervals of time and these were after- 
wards joint'd by straight lines. The figures thus traced were 
therefore angular; but if dots had been made every 1 or 
! 2 minutes, the lines would have been more curvilinear, as 
occurred when radicles were allowed to trace their own 
courses on smoked glass-plates. To make the dots accurately 
was the sole difficulty, and required some practice. Nor could 
this bo done quite accurately, when the movement was much 
magnified, such as 80 times and upwards; yet even in this 
case the general course may Ih> trusted. To test the accuracy 
of the al>ove method of observation, a filament was fixed to an 

* These terms are used in the ‘Wurzbiug Aibeiten,* Heft ii 
sense given them by De Vries, 1872, p. 252. 
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inanimato object which was made to slide along a straight- 
edge and dots wero repeatedly made on a glass-plato; when 
these were joined, the result ought to havo been a perfectly 
straight line, and the line was very nearly straight. It may be 
added that when the dot on the card was placed lmlf-an-iuch 
below or behind the bead of sealing-wax, and when the glass- 
plate (supposing it to havo been properly curved) stood at a 
distance of 7 inches in front (a common distance), then the 
tracing represented the •movement of the head magnified 15 
times. 

Whenever a great increase of the movement was not required, 
another, and in some respects better, method of observation was 
followed. This consisted in fixing two minute triangles of thin 
paper, about J <T inch in height, to the two ends of the attached 
glass filament; and when their tips wero brought into a line so 
that they covered one another, dots wero made as before on the 
glass-plate. If we suppose the glass-plate to stand at a dis- 
tance of seven inches from tho end of tho shoot bearing the 
filament, the doft when joined, will give nearly the same figure 
as if a filament seven inches long, dipped in ink, had been 
fixed to the moving shoot, and had inscribed its own course 
on the plate. The movement is thus considerably magnified; 
for instance, if a shoot one inch in length wero bending, and 
the glass-plate stood at the distance of seven inches, the move- 
ment would l>e magnified eight times. It would, however, have 
been very difficult to havo ascertained in each ease how great 
a length of the shoot was bending; and this is indispensable 
for ascertaining the degree to which tho movement is magnified. 

After dots had been made on tho glass-plates by either of 
the above methods, they were copied on tracing paper and 
joined by ruled lines, with arrows showing the direction of the 
movement. The nocturnal courses are represented by straight 
broken lines. The first dot is always made larger than the 
others, so as to catch tho eye, as may he seen in the diagrams. 
The figures on the glass-plates were often drawn on too large 
a scale to lio reproduced on the pages of this volume, ami the 
proportion in which they have been reduced is always given/ 
Whenever it could be approximately told how much the move- 
ment had been magnified, this is stated. We have perhaps 

* We are much indebted to he has reduced and engraved our 
Mr. Cooper for the care with which diagrams. 
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introduced a superfluous number of diagrams; but they take 
up less space than a full description of the movements. Almost 
all the sketches of plants asleep, Ac., were carefully drawn 
for us by Mr. George Darwin. 

Ah shoots, leaves, Ac., in circumnutating bend more 'ant 
moro, first in one direction and then in another, they were 
necessarily viewed at different times more or less obliquely; 
and as the dots were made on a flat surface, the apparent 
amount of movement is exaggerated* according to the degree 
of obliquity of the point of view. It would, therefore, have 
been a much better plan to have used hemispherical glasses, 
if wo had possessed* them of all sizes, and if the bending part 
of tho shoot had been distinctly hinged and could have been 
placed so as to have formed one of the radii of the sphere. 
But oven ill this ease it would have been necessary afterwards 
to have projected tho figures ofl paj>or; so that complete 
accuracy could not have been attained. From the distortion 
of our figures, owing to the uUmi causes, they are of no uso 
to any one who wishes to know tho exact amoftut of movement, 
or the exact course pursued; but they serve excellently for 
ascertaining whether or not the part moved at all, as well as 
tiff? general character of the movement. 


In the following chapters, tho movements of a con- 
siderable number of plants are described ; and tho 
species have been arranged according to the system 
adopted by Hooker in Le Maout and JDecaisne’s ‘ De- 
scriptive Botany.* No one who is not investigating 
the present subject need read all the details, which, 
however, we have thought it advisable to give. To 
savo the reader trouble, the conclusions and most of 
the more im^iortant parts have been printed in larger 
type than tho other parts. He may, if he thinks fit, 
read the last chapter first, as it includes a summary 
of the whole volume ; and lie will thus see what 
points interest him, and on which he requires the 
full evidence. 

Finally, we must have the pleasure of returning our 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tllli Cl RCUM NUTATING MOVEMENTS OF SEEDLING PLANTS. 

llraasirtn, olernrou, rircumnutation of the ra<iiele, of the arched liypo- 
eotyl whilst still buried beneath the ground, whilst rising above the 
ground and straightening itself, and when erect — Circumnutation 
of the cotyledons — Kate of movement — Analogous observations on 
various organa in species of Githago, Gossypium, Oxalis, Tm- 
pfcolum, Citrus, JEaculus, of several Leguminous and Cucurbita- 
eeous genera, Ojnintin, Ileliantlms, Primula, Cyclamen, Stnpelia, 
Cerintho, Nolaim, Solanum, Beta, Itieinus, Quercus, Cory Ins, Pi mis, , 
Cyeas, Canna, Allium, Asparagus, Plmlaris. Zea. Avena, Nephro- 
dium, and Solagiuclla. 

The following chapter is devoted to tho circum- 
nutating movements of the radicle, s, hypocotyls, and 
cotyledons of seedling plants; and, when the coty- 
ledons do not rise above the ground, to the movements 
of the epieotyl. But in a future chapter we shall have 
to recur to the movements of certain cotyledons which 
sleep at night. 

fimssica ohrncm (Crncifcnv ). — Fuller details will be given 
with ros]X'ct to the movements in this case than in any other, 
as space and time will thus ultimately l>e saved. 

IhuUch *. — A seed with the radicle projecting *05 inch was 
fastened with shellac to a little plate of zinc, so that the 
radicle stood up vertically; and a fino glass filament was, then , 
fixed near its base, that is, close to the seed-coats. The seed 
was surrounded by little bits of wet spfinge, and the move- 
ment of the K'ad at the end of the filament was traced (Fig. 1) 
during sixty hours. In this time the radicle increased in 
length from 05 to 11 inch. Had the filament been attached at 
first close to the apex of the radicle, and if it could have re- 
mained there all tho time, the movement exhibited would have 
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been much greater, for at the close of our observations the tip, 
instead of standing vertically upwards, had become bowed 
downwards through geotropism, so as almost to touch the zinc 
plat^ As far as wo could 




ifmghly ascertain by measure- h 

ments made with compasses 
on other seeds, the tip alone, 
for a length of only to 
p (T7 of an inch, is acted on 
by geotropism. But the trac- 
ing shows that the ba*al part 
of the radicle continued to 
ciroumnutate irregularly dur- 
ing the whole time. The 
actual extreme amount o£ 
movement of the head at the 
end of the tilament was nearly 
*0o inch, hut to what extent 
the movement of the radicle 
was magnified by the fila- 
ment, which was nearly 2 inch 
in length, it was impossible 
to estimate. 

Another seed was treated and observed in the same manner, 
but the radicle in this case protruded T inch, and was not 



Ih'itssirit olrrmrn ; eimunnutuf ion of 
radicle, traced on horizontal glass, 
from 1* A.M. Jan. .‘5 1st to !» P.M. 
Feb. 2ml. Movement. of bend aj 
end of filament magnified about 
40 times. 



\ 

B/ fvinica okrac.eu : <*rcumnutating and geotropic movement of radicle, 
traced on horizontal glass during 46 hours. 


fastened so as to project quite vertically upwards. The filament 
was affixed close to its base. The tracing (Fig. % reduced by 
half) shows the movement from 9 a.m. Jan. 31st to 7 a.m. 
Feb. 2nd; but it continued to move during the whole of the 
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‘2nd in the same general direction, and in a similar zigzag 
manner. From the radicle not being quite perpendicular when 
the filament was affixed geotropism came into play at once; 
but the irregular zigzag course shows that there was growth 
(probably preceded by tnrgescenco), sometimes on one anTl 
sometimes on another side. Occasionally the bead remained 
stiitionary for about an hour, and then probably growth occurred 
on the side opposite to that which caused the gootropic curva- 
ture. In the case previously described the basal part of the 
very short radicle from being turned vertically upwards, was at 
first very little affected by geotropism. Filaments were affixed 
in two other instances to rather longer radicles protruding 
obliquely from seeds which had been turned upside down; and 
in these cases the lines traced on the horizontal glasses were 
only slightly zigzag, and flu* mov^nvut was always in the same 
general direction, through Ihe action of geotropism. All these 
observations are liable to several causes of error, but we believe, 
from what will hereafter be shown with respect to the move- 
ments of the radicles of other plants, that they may bo largely 
trusted. 

Uypocotyl . — Tlio hypoeotyl protrudes through the seed-coats 
as a rectangular projection, which grows rapidly into an arch 
like the letter U turned upside down ; the cotyledons being 
still enclosed within the seed. In whatever position the seed 
may Ixi embedded in the earth or otherwise fixed, both legs of 
the arch Ixmd upwards through apogeotropfsm, and thus rise 
vertically above tlio ground. As soon as this lias taken place, 
or even earlier, the inner or concave surface of the arch grows 
more quickly than the upper or convex surface; and this tends 
to separate the two logs and aids in drawing the cotyledons out 
of the buried seed-coats. Ry the growth of the whole arch the 
cotyledons aro ultimately dragged from beneath tlio ground, even 
from a considerable depth; and now the hypoeotyl quickly 
straightens itself by the increased growth of the concave side. 

Even whilst the arched or doubled hypoeotyl is still beneath 
the ground, it circumnutates as much as thejiressure of the sur- 
rounding soil will permit ; but this was difficult to observe, 
liccauso as soon as the arch is freed from lateral pressure the two 
legs begin to separate, even at a very early age, before the arch 
would naturally have reached tlio surface. Seeds were allowed 
to germinate on the surface of damp earth, and after they had 
fixed themselvos by thoir radicles, and after the, as yet, only 
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slightly arched hypocotyl had become nearly vertical, a glass 
filament was affixed on two occasions near to the base of the 
basal *leg (i.e. the one in connection with the radicle), and its 
moveynents were traced in darkness on a horizontal glass. The 
rdfen.lt was that long lines were formed running in nearly the 
plane of the vertical arch, due to the early separation of the 
two legs now freed from pressure; but as the lines were zigzag, 
showing lateral movement, the arcli must have been circnm- 
nutating, whilst it was straightening itself by growth along its 
inner or concave surface. 

A somewhat different method of observation was next followed : 


Fig. 



liras* ivi ol<rarc/t : eircuro nutating movement of buricil ami arched hypo* 
cotvl (dimly illuminated from above), traced on horizontal glass during 
45 hours. Movement of bead of filament magnified about 25 times, 
and here? reduced to one-half of original scale. 

as soon as the earth with seeds in a pot began to crack, the 
surface was removed in parts to the depth of 2 inch; and a 
filament was fixed to the basal leg of a buried and arched hypo- 
cotyl, just above the summit of tbe radicle. The cotyledons 
were still almost completely enclosed within the much-cracked 
sced-coats; and these were again covered up with damp adhesive 
soil pressed pretty firmly down. Tlie movement of the filament 
was traced (b ig. 3) from 11 a.m. Feb. 5th till 8 a.m. Feb. 7th. 
By this latter period the cotyledons had Ijeen dragged from 
beneath the pressed -down earth, but the upper part of the 
hypocotyl still formed nearly a right angle with the lower part. 
The tracing shows that the arcbed hypocotyl tends at this early 
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ago to circumnutato irregularly. On the first day the greater 
movement (from right to left in the figure) was not in the plane 
of the vertical and arched hypocotyl, hut at right angles to if, or in 
the plane of the two cotyledons, which were still in close contact. 
The basal leg of the arch at the time when the filament wits 
affixed to it, was already bowed considerably backwards, or 
from tho cotyledons; had the filament lxxjn affixed before this 
bowing occurred, the chief movement would have been at right 
angles to that shown in the figure. X li lament was attached to 
anothor buried hypocotyl of tho same age, and it moved in a 
similar general manner, but the line traced was not so complex. 
This hypocotyl lieeamo almost straight, ami the cotyledons were 
dragged from beneath the ground on theeveuiugof the second day. 

Fig. 4. 

v* ... 


Drassicu olertKYii : eirciininutating movement of burieil nti<l arched hypo- 
cotyl, with the two legs of the aivh tied together, traced on horizontal 
glass during hours. Movement ot the bead of /ilament inagnitied 
about *2ti times, aud here reduced to one-half original scale. 


Before tho above observations were made, some arched hypo- 
cotyls buried at the depth of a quarter of an inch were un- 
covered ; aud in order to prevent tho two legs of the arch 
from beginning to separate at once, they w ere tied together with 
fine silk. This was done partly because we wished to ascertain 
how long the hypocotyl, in its arched condition, would continue 
to move, and whether the movement when not masked anti 
disturbed by the straightening process, indicated circumnu- 
tation. Firstly, a filament was fixed to the basal leg of an 
arched hypocotyl close above tho summit of the radicle. The 
cotyledons were still partially enclosed within the seed-coats. 
The movement was traced (Fig. 4) from 9.20 a.m. on Dec. 
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23rd to 6.45 a.m. on Dec. 25th. No doubt the natural move- 
ment was much disturbed by the two legs having been tied 
together ; but we see that it was distinctly zigzag, first in one 
direction and then in an almost opposite one. After 3 p.m. on 
tflfc 21th the arched hypocotyl sometimes remained stationary 
for a considerable time, and when moving, moved far slower than 
before. Therefore, on the morning of the 25th, the glass fila- 
ment was removed from the base of tho basal leg, and was fixed 
horizontally on the summit of the arch, which, from the legs 
having been tied, had grown broad and almost flat. The 
movement was now traced during 23 hours (Fig. 5), and we 


Ki.tr. r>. 



limsaica olcrncca: circum nutating movement of the crown of a buried and 
arched hypocotyl, with the two legs tied together, traced on a hori- 
zontal glass during ‘23 hours. Movement of the head of the filament 
magnified about 5S times, and here reduced to one-half original 
scale. 

see that the course was still zigzag, which indicates a tendency 
to circumnutaticm. The base of the basal leg by this time had 
almost completely ceased to move. 

As soon as the cotyledons have been naturally dragged from 
lieneath the ground, and the hypocotyl has straightened itself 
by growth along the inner or concave surface, there is nothing to 
interfere with the free movements of the parts ; and the circum- 
nutation now Incomes much more regular and clearly displayed, 
as shown in the following cases:— A seedling was placed in 
front and near a north-east window with a line joining the 
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two cotyledons parallel to the window. It was thus left the 
whole day so as to accommodate itself to the light. On the 
following morning a filament was fixed to the midrib of the 
larger and taller cotyledon (which enfolds the other and smaller 
one, whilst still within -the seed), and a mark being placid 
close lwhind, the movement of the whole plant, that is, of the 
hypocotyl and cotyledon, was traced greatly magnified on a ver- 
tical glass. At first the plant l>ent so much towards the light 
that it was useless to attempt to trace the movement ; but at 
10 A.M. heliotropism almost wholly ceased and the first dot was 


Fig. 6. 



lirassica oUrncc,\ : conjoint circumnutatiou of the hypocotyl ami cotyledons 
during 10 hours 45 minutes. Figure here reduced to one-half original 
scale. 

made on tho glass. The last was made at 8.45 p.m.; seventeen 
dots being altogether made in this interval of 10 h. 45 m. (sec 
Fig. 6). It should Ih) noticed that when I looked shortly after 
4 p.m. the bead was pointing off the glass, but it came on again 
at 5.30 p.m., and tho course during this interval of 1 h. 30 m. has 
been filled up by imagination, but cannot 'be far from correct. 
The bead moved seven times from side to side, and thus de- 
scribed 31 ellipses in 102 h. ; each being completed on an 
average in 3 h. 4 m. 

On the previous day another seedling had been observed 
under similar conditions, excepting that the plant was so 
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placed that a line joining the two cotyledons pointed towards 
the window ; and the filament was attached to the smaller coty- 
ledon on the side furthest from tho window. Moreover, the 
plant*was now for the first time placed in this position. The 
cotyledons bowed themselves greatly toward? the light from 8 to 
10.50 a.m., when the first dot was made (Fig. 7). During tho 


Jig. 7. 



Brassicg, oleracea : conjoint eircnmnutation of the hypoeotyl and cotyledons, 
from 10.50 A.M. to 8 A.M, on the following morning. Tracing made 
on a vertical glass. 

next 12 hours the bead swept obliquely up and down 8 times 
^nd described 4 figures representing ellipses ; so that it travelled 
at nearly the same jate as in tho previous case. During tho 
night it moved upwards, owing to the sleep-movement of the 
cotyledons, and continued to move in the same direction till 
9 a.m. on tho following morning ; but this latter movement 
would not have occurred with seedlings under their natural 
conditions fully exposed to the light. 

By 9.25 a.m. on this second day the same cotyledon had 

c 
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begun to fall, and a dot was made on a fresh glass. The move- 
ment was traced until 5.30 f.m. as shown in (Fig. 8), which is 
given, localise the courso followed was much more irregular 

than on the two previous 
fig. o. occasions. During theso 

\ 8 liours the head changed 

\ its course greatly 10 times. 

Tho upward movement of 

V the cotyledon during the 

afternoon and early part 
of the night is here plainly 
V shown. 

As the filaments were 

\ ' v v \ fixed in the three last 

r i I • cases to one of the coty- 
ledons, and as tho hypo- 
\/ \\ cotyl was left free, the 

^ tracings show the move- 

oiiTHfX'u : conjoint <‘ircunmut:\tion ment ot both organs eon- 

«»f tho hyjHH’otyl ami cotvIt*«h*ns during joined ; and wo now 

8 h>»nrs. Hgure here ro«iuf«».l to unu- wished to ascertain who- 

vertical giLT ^^ 1 * C#,e ’ "* tr! ‘™ 1 * tlior lx>th circumnutatcd. 

Filaments were tliereforo 
fixed horizontally to two hypocotyls close beneath the petioles 
of their cotyledons. These seedlings had stood for two days 
in the same position before a north-east window. In the morn- 
ing, up to about 11 a.m., they moved in zigzag linos towards 
tho light; and at night they again became almost upright 
through apogeotropism. After about 11 a.m. they moved a 
little back from the light, often crossing and recrossing their 
former path in zigzag lines. The sky on this day varied much 
in brightness, and those observations merely proved that the 
hyjiocotyls wore continually moving in a maimer resembling 
circumnutution. On a previous day which was uniformly 
cloudy, a hypocotyl was firmly secured to a little stick, amh 
a filament was fixed to the larger of the twp cotyledons, and its 
movement was traced on a vertical glass. It fell greatly from 
8.52 a.m., when the first dot was made, till 10.55 a.m. ; it then rose 
greatly until 12.17 i\m. Afterwards it fell a little and made a 
loojf, but by 2.22 p.m. it had risen a little and continued rising 
till 0.23 p.m., when it madq, another loop, and at 10.30 p.m. was 
again rising. Those observations show that the cotyledons move 
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vertically lip and down all day long, and as there was some 
slight lateral movement, they circnmnutated. 

The cabbage was one of the first plants, the seedlings of which 
vjf re Observed by ns, and wo ^ 

did not then know how far ^ lg ‘ “ 

the circumnutation of the 
different parts was affected 
by light. Young seedlings 
were therefore kept in com- 
plete darkness except for a 
minute or two during *each 
observation, when they were 
illuminated by a small wax 
taper held almost vertically 
above them. During the first r — — 

day the hypocotyl of one \ 

changed its course 13 times \ 

(see Fig. 9); and it # deserves T 

notice that the longer axes \ 

of the figures described often \ 

cross one another at right or ^ . . . ... 

nearly right angles. Another ^Njf/ I 

seedling was observed in the pNi 

same manner, but it was / 

much older, for it had formed / 

a truo leaf a quarter of an / 

inch in length, and the liy- / f 

]K)cotyl was 1 j- inch in height. f • 

The figure traced was a very / 

complex one, though the / 

movement was not so great 

in extent as in the last case. Brassica olencea : circumnutation of 

The hypocotyl of another hypocotyl, in darkness, traced on a 
seedling of the same age was hori f nta '. * la f - fl mean “ of a fi ! a * 

® ment with a bead fixed across its 

secured to a little stick, and summit, between 9.15 A.M. and 

a filament having baen fixed 8 30 a.m. on the following morn- 

to the midrib of one of the / i S. urc , here , rcdu “* 1 to me ‘ 

cotyledons, the movement of 6 

the bead was traced during 14 h. 15 m. (see Fig. 10) in darkness. 
Tt should be noted that the chief movement of the cotyledons, 
namely, up and down, would be shown on a horizontal glass- 
plate only by the lines in the direction of the midrib (that is, 

C 2 
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up and down, as Fig. 10 here stands) being a little lengthened 
or shortened; whereas any lateral movement would be well 
exhibited. The present tracing' shows 
that the cotyledon did thus move laterally 
(that is, from side to side in the tracing) 
J2 times in the 11 h. 15 m. of observa- 
tion. Therefore the cotyledons certainly 
oinmmnntattW, though the chief move- 
ment was up and down in a vertical 
plane. 

Hate of womtfhit . — The movements of 
the hypocotyJs and cotyledons of seedling 
cabbages of different ages have* now been 
sufficiently illustrated. With respect to 
the rate,* seed lings were placed under the 
microscope with the. stage removed, and 
with a micrometer eye-piece so adjusted 
that each division equalled n } u) inch; the 
plants were illuminated by light passing 
through a solution of bichromate of potas- 
sium so as to eliminate hcliotmpism. 
Under these circumstances it was interest- 
ing to observe how rapidly the circum- 
nutating apex of a cotyledon passed across 
the divisions of the micrometer. Whilst 
travelling in any direction the apex generally oscillated back- 
wards and forwards to the extent of and sometimes of nearly 



i ofcrttimi : ci 
aimiuit:iti<>n «.f 
rctylnlon, th** hyjm- 
‘■“tyl having i><>rn 
Mfciin*tl to a stick, 
traroil on a ln-rizon- 
t;il glass, in ilavk- 
ncss, from S.lo a.m. 
to in.ao km. Move- 
ment of the head of 
the ii lament magni- 
fied Id times. 


trembling caused bv any disturbance in the same room or by 
the shutting of a distant door. The first seedling observed was 
nearly two inches in height and had liecn etiolated by having 
been grown in darkness. The tip of the cotyledon passed across 
10 divisions of the micrometer, that is, ^ of an inch, in 6 m. 
40 s. Short glass filaments were then fixed vertically to the 
hy|K>cotyls of several seedlings so as to project a little above the 
cotyledons, thus exaggerating the rate of lavement; but only a 
few of the observations thus made are worth giving. The most 
remarkable fact was the oscillatory movement above described, 
and the difference of rate at which the point crossed the divi- 
sions of the micrometer, after short intervals of time. For 
instance, a tail not-etiolatcd seedling had been kept for 14 h. 
in darkness ; it was exposed before a north-east window for only 
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two or three minutes whilst a glass filament was fixed vertically 
to the hypocotyl ; it was then again placed in darkness for half 
an hour and afterwards observed by light passing through 
bichromate of potassium. The point, oscillating as usual, 
cfossod five divisions of the micrometer (i. o. n \ (T inch) in 
lm. 80s. The seedling was then left in darkness for an hour, 
and now it required 8 m. 6 s. to cross one division, that is, 
15 m. 80s. to have crossed^ five divisions. Another seedling, 
after being occasionally observed in tlio back part of a northern 
room with a very dull light, and left in complete 'darkness for 
intervals of half an hour, crossed fivo divisions in 5 m. in tho 
direction of tho window, so that wo concluded that the move- 
ment was heliotropic. Hut this was probably not the case, for 
it was placed close to a north-east window and left thero for 
25 in., after which time, instead of moving still more quickly 
towards the light, as might have been expected, it travelled 
only at the rate of 12 m. 30 s. for fivo divisions. It was then 
again left in complete darkness for lh., and tho point now 
travelled in the saifle direction as before, but at the rato of 
3 m. 18 s. for fivo divisions. 

We shall have to recur to tho cotyledons of the cabbage in a 
future chapter, when wo treat of their sleep-movements. Tho 
circumnutation, also, of the leaves of fully-developed plants 
will hereafter be described. 


Fiij. 11. 



Gith'igo sc get uni : circiftnnutation of hypocotyl, traced on a horizontal 
glass, by means of a filament ^xed transversely across its summit, from 
8.15 a.m. to 12.15 P.M. on the following day. Movement of bead of 
filament magnified about 15 times, here reduced to one-half the original 
scale. 

Githago segetum (Caryophyllese). — A young seedling was dimly 
illuminated from above, and the circumnutation of tho hypo- 
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cotyl was observed during 28 h., as shown in Fig. 11. It moved 
in all directions; the lines from right and to left in the figure 
being parallel to the blades of the cotyledons. The. actual 
distance travelled from side to side by the summit of the 
liypocotyl was about *2 of an inch; but it was impossible Vo 
bo accurate on this head, as the more obliquely the plant was 
viewed, after it had moved for some time, the more the distances 
were exaggerated. 

We endeavoured to observe the circumnutafion of the coty- 
ledons, but as theycloso together unless kept exposed to a mode- 
rately bright light, and as the hypocotyWs extremely heliotropic, 
the necessary arrangements were too 
troublesome. We shall recur to the noc- 
turnal or sleep-movements of the cotyle- 
lons in a future chapter. 

doss upturn (var. Nankin cotton) (Mal- 
vaceae). — The eireumnutation of a hypo- 
cotyl was observed in the hot-house, but 
the movement was sb much exaggerated 
that the bead twice passed for a time out of 
view. It was, however, manifest that two 
somewhat irregular ellipses were nearly 
completed in 9 h. Another seedling, 
1£ in. in height, was then observed during 
28 h. ; but the observations were not 
made at sufficiently short intervals, as 
shown by the few dots in Fig. 12, and the 
tracing was not now sufficiently enlarged. 
Nevertheless there could be no doubt 
about the eireumnutation of the liypocotyl, which described 
in 12 h. a figure representing three irregular ellipses of unequal 
sizes. 

The cotyledons are in constant -movement up and do wn during 
tho whole day, and as they offer the unusual case of moving 
downwards late in the evening and in the early part of the. 
night, many observations were made on tl^m. A filament was 
fixed along tho middle of one, and its movement traced on a 
vertical glass; but the tracing is hot given, as the hypocotyl 
was not secured, so that it was impossible to distinguish clearly 
between its movement aud that of the cotyledon. The coty- 
ledons rose from 10.30 a.m. to about 3 p.m. ; they then sank till 
10 p.m., rising, however, greatly in the latter part of the night. 


Fig. 12. 



Go<s'/pinm . eimimmi- 
tation of liypocotyl, 
traced on a horizon- 
tal glass, from b >.’*(> 
A.M. to 9. .‘50 A.M. on 
following morning, 
l»y means of a til i- 
mont fixed across 
its summit. Move- 
ment of head of ti la- 
ment magnified about 
twice; seedling illu- 
minated from above. 
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The angles above tho horizon at which the cotyledons of another 
seedling stood at different hours is recorded in tho following 


short tqjble : — 

Oct. 20 

2.50 p.m. 


.. 25 c above horizon 


4.20 „ 


.. 22° 

»» 

5.20 „ 


.. 15° „ 


10.40 „ 


.. 8° 

Oct. 21 

8.40 A.M. 

. . 

.. 28° „ 

n 

11.15 „ 

.. 

.. ;J5° „ 


9.11 P.M. 

..* .. 

.. 10° below horizon 


The position of the t\yo cotyledons was roughly sketched at 
various hours with the same general result. 

In tho following summer, the hypocotyl of a fourth seedling 
was secured to a little stick, and a glass filament with triangles 
of paper having been fixed to one of tho cotyledons, its move- 
ments were traced on a vertical glass under a double skylight in 
the house. The first dot was made at 4.20 i\m. Juno 20th ; and 
the cotyledon fell till 10.15 i\M. in a nearly straight line. Just 
past midnight it was* found a little lower and somewhat to one 
side. By tho early morning, at 3.45 a.m., it had risen greatly, 
but by 6.20 a.m. had fallen a little. During tho wliolo of this 
day (21st) it fell in a slightly zigzag line, but its normal course 
was disturbed by the want of sufficient illumination, for during 
the night it rose only a little, and travelled irregularly during 
the whole of the following day and night of June 22nd. Tho 
ascending and descending lines traced during tho three days 
did not coincide, so that the movement was one of circumnutar 
tion. This seedling was then taken back to tho bot-houso, and 
after five days was inspected at 10 p.m., when tho cotyledons 
were found hanging so nearly vertically down, that they might 
justly be said to have been asleep. On the following morning 
they had resumed their usual horizontal position. 

Oxalia rosea (Oxalidese).— The hypocotyl was secured to a little 
stick, and an extremely thin glass filament, with two triangles of 
paper, was attached to one of the cotyledons, which was '15 inch 
in length. In this and the following species the end of the 
petiole, where united to the blade, is developed into a pulvinus. 
The apex of the cotyledon stood only 5 inches from the vertical 
glass, so that its movement was not greatly exaggerated as long 
as it remained nearly horizontal ; but in the course of the day it 
both rose considerably above and fell beneath a horizontal posi- 
tion, and then of course the movement was much exaggerated. 
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In Fig. 13 its course is shown from 6.45 a.m. on Juno 17th, to 


Fig. 13. 

fl* 



** 8° SO* cum. 

fj 


/ 

Oxatis rosea: oimimnutation of 


7.40 a.m. on the following morn- 
ing ; and wo see that during the 
daytime, in the course of ill h. 
15 m., it travelled thrico doftn 
and twico up. After 5.45 p.m. it 
moved rapidly downwards, and 
in aij hour or two depended verti- 
cally ; it thus remained all night 
asleep. This position could not 
bo represented on the vertical 
glass nor in the figure hero given. 
By G.40 a.m. on tlio following 
morning (18th) both cotyledons 
bad risen greatly, and they con- 
tinued to rise until 8 a.m., when 
they stood almost horizontally. 
Their movement was traced dur- 
ing the wlible of this day and 
until tho next morning; but a 
tracing is not given, as it was 
closely similar to Fig. 13, except- 
ing that the lines wero more 
zigzag. Tho cotyledons moved 
7 times, either upwards or down- 
wards; and at about 4 p.m. tho 
great nocturnal sinking move- 
ment commenced. 

Another seedling was observed 
in a similar manner during nearly 
24 h., but with the difference that 
tho hypocotyl was left freo. Tho 
movement also was less magnified. 
Between 8.12 a.m. and 5 p.m. on 
tho 18th, the apex of the cotyle-^ 
don moved J times upwards or 
downwards (Fig. 14). The noc- 


cotylcdons, the hypocotyl being 
secured to a stick ; illumina- 
ted from above. Figure here 
given one-half of original scale. 


turnal sinking movement, which 
is merely a great increase of one 
of the diurnal oscillations, com- 
menced about 4 p.m. 


Oxalis Valdiviana . — This species is interesting, as tho coty- 
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lcdons rise perpendicularly upwards at night so as to come into 
close contact, instead of sinking vertically downwards, as in the 
case of. 0. rosea. A glass filament was fixed to a cotyledon, 
*17 o{ an inch in length, and the hypocotyl was left freo. On 


Fig. 14. 



Oxalis rose<i : conjoint cireumnutation of 
the cotyledons and hypncotyl, traced 
from 8.12 A.M. on June 18th to 7.80 
a.m. 19th. The apex of the cotyledon 
stood only 3$ inches from the veitical 
glass. Figure here given one-half of 
original scale. 


Fig. 15. 



Ox/tlia Vtjldivi'ina ; conjoint 
circumnutation of a cotyle- 
don and the hypocotyl, traced 
on vertical glass, during 24 
hours. Figure here given 
one-half of original scale ; 
seedling illuminated from 
alx/ve. 


the first day the seedling was placed too far from the vertical 
glass ; so that the tracing was enormously exaggerated and tho 
movement could not be traced when the cotyledon either rose or 
sank much; but it was clearly seen that the cotyledons rose 
thrice and fell twice between 8.15 a.m. and 4.15 p.m. Early on 
the following morning ( J une 19th) the apex of a cotyledon was 
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placed only l j- inch from the vertical glass. At 6.40 a.m. it 
stood horizontally; it then fell till 8.85, and then rose. Al- 
together in the course of 12 h. it rose thrice and fell thrice, as 
may be seen in Fig. 15. The great nocturnal rise of the, coty- 
ledons usually commences about 4 or 5 p.m., and on the following 
morning they are oxpanded or stand horizontally at about 6.30 
a.m. In tho present instanco, however, the great nocturnal rise 
did not commence till 7 p.m. ; but this was due to tho hypocotyl 
having from some unknown cause temporarily bent to the left 
side, as is shown in the tracing. To ascertain positively that 
the hypocotyl circumnutated, a mark.was placed at 8.15 p.m. 
behind the two now closed and vertical cotyledons ; and the 
movement of a glass filament fixed upright to the top of tho 
hypocotyl was traced until 10.40 p.m. During this time it 
moved from sido to side, as well as backwards and forwards, 
plainly showing circumnutation ; but tho movement was small 
in extent. Therefore Fig. 15 represents fairly well the move- 
ments of tho cotyledons alone, with tho exception of the one 
great afternoon curvature to tho left. 

Oxalis comic (data (var. cuprea). —The cotyledons riso at night 
to a variable degree above the horizon, generally about 45° : 
those on some seedlings between 2 and 5 days old wero found 
to bo in continued movement all day long ; but tho movements 
were moro simple than in tho last two species. This may have 
partly resulted from their not being sufficiently illuminated 
whilst being observed, as was shown by their not beginning to 
riso until very late in the evening. 

(hal is ( Itiophylnm ) sensitiva . — The cotyledons are highly re- 
markable from tho amplitude and rapidity of their movements 
during the day. The angles at which they stood above or 
beneath tho horizon were measured at short intervals of time ; 
and we regret that their course was not traced during tho whole 
day. Wo will give only a few of tho measurements, which were 
made whilst the seedlings were exposed to a temperature of 22 
to 24| 0 C. One cotyledon rose 70° in 11 m. : another, on a distinct 
seedling, fell 80° in 12 m. Immediately before tliis latter fall 
the same cotyledon had risen from a vertically downward to a 
vertically upward position in 1 h. 48 m., and had therefore passed 
through 180° in under 2 h. We have met with no other instance 
of a circumnutating movement of such great amplitude as 180° ; 
nor of such rapidity of movement as the passage through 80° in 
12 m. The cotyledons of this plant sleep at night by rising 
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vertically and coming into close contact. This upward move- 
ment differs from one of the great diurnal oscillations above 
described only by the position being permanent during the night 
and by its periodicity, as it always commences late in the 
evCning. 

Tropxolum minus (?) (var. Tom Thumb) (Troptoolero). — The 
cotyledons are hypogean, or never rise above the ground. By 
removing the soil a buried epicotyl 
or plumule was found, with its 
summit arched abruptly down- 
wards, like the arched *hypocotyl 
of the cabbage previously described. 

A glass filament with a bead at 
its end was affixed to the basal half 
or leg, just alx)ve tho hypogean 
cotyledons, which were again almost 
surrounded by loose earth. Tho 
tracing (Fig. 16) shows the course 
of the bead during Ifch. After the 
last dot given in the figure, the 
bead moved to a great distance, 
and finally off the glass, in tho 
direction indicated by the broken 
line. This great movement, duo to 
increased growth along tho con- 
cave surface of the arch, was caused 
by the basal leg tending back- 
wards from tho upper part, that is 
in a direction opposite to the depen- 
dent tip, in tho same manner as 
occurred with tho hypocotyl of 
the cabbage. Another buried and 

arched epicotyl was observed in tho same manner, excepting 
that tho two legs of the arch were tied together with fine silk 
for tho sake of preventing the great movement just mentioned. 
It moved, however, in the evening in the same direction as 
tefore, but the line followed was not so straight. During the 
morning the tied arch moved in an irregularly circular, strongly 
zigzag course, and to a greater distance than in tho previous 
case, as was shown in a tracing, magnified 18 times. The move- 
ments of a young plant tearing a few leaves and of a mature 
plant, will hereafter be described. 



Troprcolnm minus (?): circum- 
nutation of buried and arched 
epicotyl, traced on a horizon- 
tal glass, from 9.20 A.X. to 
8. 1 5 i\M. Movement of bead 
of filament magnified 27 
times. 
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Citrus aurantinm (Orange) (Aurantiaceae). — The cotyledons 
are hypogean. The circumr.utation of an epicotyl, which at the 
close of our observations was *59 of an inch (15 mm.) in height 
above the ground, is shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 17), as 
observed during a period of 4 th. 40 m. 



Citrus aurantium: cimimnutation of epicotyl with a filament fixe! trans- 
versely near its apex, traced on a horizontal "lass, from 12.13 i\m. on 
Feb. 20th to 8.. ! >r> A.M. on 22nd. The movement of the bead of the 
filament, )vas at first magnified 21 times, or 10], in figure here given, 
aud afterwards 30 times, or 18 as here given; seedling illuminated 
from above. 

2l\ Jsculus hippocastanum (Ilippocastanea)). — Germinating seeds 
were placed in a tin l>ox, kept moist internally, 'with a sloping 
bank of damp argillaceous sand, on which four smoked glass- 
plates rested, inclined at angles of 70° and 65 J with the 
horizon. Tho tips of the radicles were placed so as just to 
touch tho upper end of the glass-plates, and, as they grew 
downwards they pressed lightly, owing to geotropism, on the 
smoked surfaces, and left tracks of their course. In the middle 
part of each track the glass was swept clean, but the margins 
were much blurred and irregular. Copies of two of these tracks 
(all four being nearly alike) were made on c tracing paper placed 
over the glass-plates after they had been varnished ; and they 
are as exact as possible, considering the nature of tho margins 
(Tig 18). They suffice to show that there was some lateral, 
almost serpentine movement, and that the tips in their down- 
ward course pressed with unequal force on the plates, as 
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Fig. 18. 


l: 







the tracks varied in breadth. The more perfectly scrpontine 
tracks made by the radicles of Phaseolus multijlorus and Vicia 
faba (presently to be described), render 
it almost certain that the radicles of 
thcfpresent plant circumnutated. 

Phaseolus multijlorus (Leguminosas). 

—Four smoked glass-plates wcro ar- 
ranged in the same manner as des- 
cribed under JEsculus, and tlfe tracks 
left by the tips of four radicles of the 
present plant, whilst grooving down- 
wards, were photographed as trans- 
parent objects. Three of them aro 
hero exactly copied (Fig. 19). Their 
serpentine courses show that the tips' 
moved regularly from side to side; 
they also pressed alternately with 
greater or less force on the plates, 
sometimes rising up aftd leaving them 
altogether for a very short distance ; 
but this was better seen on the 
original plates than in the copies. 

These radicles therefore wero continually moving in all direc- 
tions — that is, they circumnutated. The distance between the 
extreme right and left positions 
of the radicle A, in its lateral 
movement, was 2 mm., as ascer- 
tained by measurement with an 
eye-piece micrometer. 

Vicia faba (Common Bean) 

(Leguminosae). — Undid c. — Some 
beans were allowed to germinate 
on bare sand, and after one had 
protruded its radicle to a length 
of *2 of an inch, it was turned 
upside down, so that the radicle, 
which was kept in damp air, 
now stood upright. A filament, 
nearly an inch in length, was 
affixed obliquely near its tip; and the 
terminal bead was traced from 8.30 a.m. to 10.30 
in Fig. 18. The radicle at first changed its 


A. 

JRscnlus hipponastnnum : out- 
lines of tracks left ou in- 
clined glass-plates by tips 
of radicles. In A the [date 
was inclined at 70° with 
the horizon, and the radicle 
was 1*9 inch in length, and 
*2.1 inch in diameter at base. 
In B the plate was inclined 
(3f>° with the horizou, and 
the radicle was a trifle 
larger. 


Fig. 19. 


I 


Phaseolus multijlorus : tracks left 
on inclined smoked glass-plates 
by tips of radicles in growing 
downwards. A and C, plates 
inclined at 60°, B inclined at 
68° with the horizon. 


movement of the 
P.M., as shown 
course twice 
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abruptly, then made a small loop and then a larger zigzag 
curve. During the night and till 11a.m. on the following 


Fig. 20. 



Vic in fnha • circumnutatinn of si radicle, at first pointing vertically up- 
wards, kept in darkness, traced on a horizontal glass, during 14- hours. 
Movement of bead of filament magnified 23 times, here reduced to 
one-half of original scale. # 


morning, the bead moved to a great distance in a nearly straight 
line, in the direction indicated by the broken line in the figure. 
This resulted from the tip bending quickly downwards, as it 
had now become much declined, and bad thus gained a position 
highly favourable for the action of geotropism. 


Fig. 21. 



A. B. o. D. E. 


Tida /<*k* •* tracks left on inclined smoked glass-plates, by tips of radicles 
in growing downwards. Plate C was inclined at 63°, plates A and I) 
at 71°, plate B at 75°, and plate E at a few degrees beneath the 
horizon. 
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We next experimented on nearly a score of radicles by allowing 
them to grow downwards over inclined plates of smoked glass, 
in exactly the same manner as with iEsculus and Phaseolus. 
Some of tho plates were inclined only a few degrees beneath 
the horizon, but most of them between 60° and 75°. In tho 
latter cases tho radicles in growing downwards were dofiocted 
only a little from tho direction which they had followed whilst 
germinating in sawdust, and they pressed lightly on tho glass- 
plates (Fig. 21). Five of tho most distinct tracks aro hero 
copied, and they aro all slightly sinuous, showing circumnuta- 
tion. Moreover, a close Examination of almost every one of tho 
tracks clearly showed that tho tips in their downward courso 
had alternately pressed with greater or loss force on tho plates, 
and had sometimes risen up so as nearly to leavo them for short 
intervals. The distance between tho extreme right and left 
positions of the radicle A was 0*7 mm., ascertained in tho same 
manner as in the case of Phaseolus. 

Epicotyl . — At the point where the radiclo had protrudod from 
a bean laid on its side, a flattened solid lump projected *1 of an 
inch, in the same horizontal plane with tho bean. This protuber- 
ance consisted of tho convex summit of tho archod epicotyl; 
and as it became developed tho two legs of tho arch curved 
themselves laterally upwards, owing to apogeotropism, at such 
a rate that tho arch stood highly inclined after 14 h., and 
vertically in 48 h. A filament was fixed to tho crown of 
the protuberanco before any arch was visible, but tho basal 
half grew so quickly that on the second morning the end of tho 
filament was bowed greatly downwards. It was therefore re- 
moved and fixed lower down. The lino traced during these two 
days extended in the same general direction, and was in parts 
nearly straight, and in others plainly zigzag, thus giving some 
evidence of circumnutation. 

As the arched epicotyl, in whatever position it may be placed, 
bends quickly upwards through apogeotropism, and as the two 
legs tend at a very early age to separate from one another, as 
soon as they are relieved from the pressure of tho surrounding 
earth, it was difficult to ascertain i>ositively whether the epicotyl, 
whilst remaining arched, circumnutated. Therefore some rather 
deeply buried beans were uncovered, and tho two legs of tho 
arches were tied together, as had been done with the epicotyl 
of Tropseolum and the hypocotyl of tho Cabbage. The move- 
ments of the tied arches were traced in tho usual manner on 
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two occasions during three days. But the tracings made under 
such unnatural conditions are not worth giving ; and it need 
only bo said that the lines wero decidedly zigzag, and that 
small loops were occasionally formed. We may therefore con- 
clude that the epicotyl circumnutates whilst still arched ahd 
l>eforo it has grown hill enough to break through the surface 
of the ground. 

In order to observe tho movements of the epicotyl at a some- 
what more advanced ago, a filament was fixed noar the baso of 
ouo which was no longer arched, for its upper half now formed 
a right anglo with tho lower half. This bean had germinated 
on baro damp Rand, and tho epicotyl began to straighten itself 
much sooner than would liavo occurred if it had l>een properly 
planted. Tho courso pursued during 50 h. (from 9 A. m. Dec. 
26th, to 11a.m. 28th) is here. shown (Fig. 2*2); and we sco 


Fig. 22. 



Viciti fuba .* cireummitsitum of young epicotyl, traced iu darkness during 
50 hours on a horizontal glass. Movement of bead of filament mag- 
nified 20 times, here reduced to one-half of original scale. 

that the epicotyl circumnutatcd during the whole time. Its 
basal part grew so much during the 50 h. that the filament 
at the end of our observations was attached at the height of 
*4 inch above the upper surface of the bean, instead of close 
to it. If the bean had been properly planted^ this part of the 
epicotyl would still have been beneath the soil. 

Late in the evening of the 28th, some hours after the above 
observations wore completed, tho epicotyl had grown much 
straighter, for the upper part now formed a widely open angle 
with the lower part. A filament was fixed to the upright basal 
port, higher up than before, close beneath the lowest scale-like 
process or homologue of a leaf ; and itsmovement was traced 
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during 38 h. (Fig. 23). We here again have plain evidence of 
continued circumnutation. Had the l>ean been properly planted, 
the part of the epicotyl to which the filament was attached, the 

Fig. 23. 



Vicia f'tba: circumnutation of the same epicotyl as in Fig. 22, a little more 
advanced in age, traced under similar conditions as before, from 8.40 a.M. 
Dec. 28th, to 10.50 A.M. 30th. Movement of bead here magnified 
20 times. 

movement of which is here shown, would probably havo just 
risen above the surface of the ground. 

Lathy r us nwolia (Leguminosm). — This plant was selected for 
observation from being an abnormal form with grass-like leaves. 


Fig. 24. 



Lathyrus nissolia : circumnutation of stem of young seedling, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, from 6.45 a.m. Nov. 22nd, to 7 a.m. 
23rd. Movement of*nd of leaf magnified about 12 times, here re- 
duced to one-half of original scale. 

The cotyledons are hypogean, and the epicotyl breaks through 
the ground in an arched form. The movements of a stem, 1*2 
inch in height, consisting of three internodes, the lower one 
almost wholly subterranean, and the upper one bearing a short, 

D 
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narrow loaf, is shown during 24 h., in Fig. 24. No glass filament 
was employed, but a mark was placed beneath the apex of the 
leaf. Tho actual length of the longer of the two ellipses de- 
scribed by the stem was about * 14 of an inch. On the previous 
day tho chief lino of movement was nearly at right angles- to 
that shown in tho present figure, and it was more simple. 

Cassia fora* (Lcguminosro). — A seedling was placed before a 


Fig. 25. 



Cassia tora : conjoint circumnutation of cotyle»\ons ami hypocotyl, traced 
on vertical glass, from 7.10 A.M. Sept. 25th to 7.30 A.M. 26th. Figure 
here given reduced to one-half of original scale. 


* Seeds of this plant, which flourish or flower well with us ; 
grew near the sea-side, were sent they were sent to Hew, and were 
to us by Fritz Muller* from 8. pronounced not to be distinguish- 
Br&zil. The seedlings did not able from C. tora . 
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north-cast window ; it bent very little towards it, as the hypo- 
cotyl which was left free was rather old, and therefore not highly 
heliotropic. A filament had been fixed to the midrib of one of 
the cotyledons, and the movement of the whole seedling was 
trdbed during two days. The cireuninutation of tho hypocotyl 
is quite insignificant compared with that of tho cotyledons. 
These rise up vertically at night and come into closo contact ; so 
that they may be said to sleep. This seedling was so old that a 
very small true leaf had been developed, which at night was 
completely hidden by tho closed cotyledons. On Sept. 2-1 th, 
between 8 a.m. and 5 r.Mt, the cotyledons moved live times up 
and five times down ; they therefore described five irregular 
ellipses in tho course of tho 9 h. The great nocturnal rise com- 
menced alxmt 4.30 p.m. 

On the following morning (fypt. 25th) tho movement of 
the same cotyledon ^as again traced in tho same manner 
during 24 h. ; and a copy of tho tracing is hero given (Fig. 25). 
The morning was cold, and the window had been accidentally 
left open for a short fSmc, which must have chilled the plant ; 
and this probably prevented it from moving quite as freely as 
on the previous day; for it rose only four and sank only four 
times during tho day, one of the oscillations being very small. 
At 7.10 a.m., when tlio first dot was made, tho cotyledons wero 
not fully open or awake ; they continued to open till alxmt 9 a.m., 
by which time they had sunk a littlo beneath the horizon : by 
9.30 a.m. they had risen, and then they oscillated up and down ; 
but the upward and downward lines never quito coincided. At 
about 4.30 p.m. tlio great nocturnal rise commenced. At 7 a.m. 
on tho following morning (Sept. 26th) they occupied nearly 
the same level as on the previous morning, as shown in the 
diagram : they then began to open or sink in tho usual manner. 
The diagram leads to tho belief that the great periodical daily 
rise and fall does not differ essentially, excepting in amplitude, 
from the oscillations during the middle of the day. 

Lotus Jacobceus (Leguminosie). — Tho cotyledons of this plant, 
after the few first days of their life, rise so as to stand almost, 
though rarely quite, vertically at night. They continue to act in 
this manner for a long time oven after tho development of some 
of the true leaves. With seedlings, 3 inches in height, and tear- 
ing five or six leaves, they rose at night about 45°. They con- 
tinued to act thus for about an additional fortnight. Subse- 
quently they remained horizontal at night, though still green 

I) 2 
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and at last dropped off. Their rising at night so as to stand 
almost vertically appears to depend largely on temperature ; 
for when the seedlings were kept in a cool house, though they 
still continued to grow, the cotyledons did not become vertical 
at night. It is remarkable that the cotyledons do not generally 
rise at night to any conspicuous extent during the first four or 
five days after germination; but the period was extremely 
variable with seedlings kept under the same conditions; and 
many were obscrvod. Glass filaments with minute triangles of 
paper were fixed to the cotyledons (It mm. in breadth) of two 
seedlings, only 24 h. old, and the hypocotyl was secured to a 
stick ; their movements greatly magnified were traced, and they 
certainly circumnutated the whole time on a small scale, but 
they did not exhibit ai?y distinct nocturnal and diurnal move- 
ment. The hypocotyls, when left free, circumnutated over a 
largo space. 

Another and much older seedling, bearing a half-developed 
leaf, had its movements traced in a similar manner during the 
three first days and nights of June; buf seedlings at this age 
appear to lie very sensitive to a deficiency of light ; they wore 
observed under a rather dim skylight, at a temperature of 
between 16° to 17 4° C. ; and apparently, in consequence of these 
conditions, tho groat daily movement of the cotyledons ceased 
on tho third day. During tho first two days they began rising 
in tho early afternoon in a nearly straight lino, until between 
fi> and 7 p.m., when they stood vertically. During the latter 
part of tho night, or more probably in the early morning, they 
began to fail or open, so that by 6.45 a.m. they stood fully 
oxpanded and horizontal. They continued to fall slowly for 
some time, and during the second day described a single 
small ellipse, between 9 a.m. and 2 p.m., in addition to the 
great diurnal movement. The course pursued during the 
whole 24 h. was far less complex than in the foregoing case of 
Cassia. On the third morning they fell very much, and then 
circumnutated on a small scale round the same spot ; by 8.20 
p.m. they showed no tendency to rise at night. Nor did the 
cotyledons of any of the many other seecfiings in the same pot 
rise ; and so it was on the following night of June 5th. The 
pot was then taken hack into the hot-house, whore it was exposed 
to the sun, and on tho succeeding night ail the cotyledons rose 
again to a high angle, but did not stand quite vertically. On 
each of the above days the line representing the great nocturnal 
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rise did not coincide with that of the great diurnal fall, so that 
narrow ellipses were described, as is the usual rule with circurn- 
nutating organs. The cotyledons arc provided with a pulvinus, 
an^J its development will hereafter be described. • 

Mimosa pwlica (Leguminosic). — The cotyledons riso up verti- 
cally at night, so as to close together. Two seedlings were 
observed in the greenhouse (temp. 16° to 17° C. or 63° to 65° F.). 
Their hypocotyls were secured to sticks, and glass filaments 
bearing little triangles of paper were affixed to the cotyledons of 
both. Their movements were traced on a vertical glass during 
21 h. on November 13th. * The pot had stood for some time in 
the same position, and they were cliietly illuminated through 
the glass-roof. The cotyledons of one of these seedlings moved 
downward in the morning till 11.30 a.m., and then rose, moving 
rapidly in the evening until they Atood vertically, so that in this 
case there was simply a single great daily fall and riso. The 
other seedling behaved rather differently, for it fell ill the morn- 
ing until 11.30 a.m., aiyl then rose, but alter 12.10 p.m. again fell ; 
and the great evening rise did not begin until 1.22 p.m. On the 
following morning this cotyledon had fallen greatly from its 
vertical position by 8.15 a.m. Two other seedlings (one seven 
and tho other eight days old) had l>cen previously observed 
under unfavourable circumstances, for they had been brought 
into a room and placed before a north-east window, where tho 
temperature was between only 50° and 57° F. They had, more- 
over, to be protected from lateral light, and jxjrhaps were not 
sufficiently illuminated. Under these circumstances the coty- 
ledons moved simply downwards from 7 a.m. till 2 p.m., after 
which hour and during a large part of the night they con- 
tinued to rise. Between 7 and 8 a.m. on the following morning 
they fell again; but on this second and likewise on the third 
day the movements became irregular, and between 3 and 10.30 
p.m. they circumnutated to a small extent about tho same spot ; 
but they did not rise at night. Nevertheless, on the following 
night they rose as usual. 

Cytisus fray ran s (Ltguininosac). — Only a few observations were 
made on this plant. The hypocotyl circumnutated to a con- 
siderable extent, but in a simple manner — namely, for two hours 
in one direction, and then much more slowly back again in 
a zigzag course, almost parallel to the first line, and beyond tho 
starting-point. It moved in the same direction all night, but 
next morning began to return. The cotyledons continually 
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move both up and down and laterally ; but they do not rise up 
at night in a conspicuous manner. 

Lupinm Jnteus (Leguminosai). — Seedlings of this plant were 
observed becauso the cotyledons are so thick (about ’08 of an 
inch) that it seemed unlikely that they would move. Our 
observations were not very successful, as tho seedlings are 
strongly hcliotropic, and their circumnutation could not bo 
accurately observed near a nortli-east window, although they 
bad been kept during tho previous day in the samo position. 
A seedling was then placed in darkness with tho hypocotyl 
secured to a stick; both cotyledons rose a little at first, and 
then fell during the rest of the day; in the evening between 
5 and G p.m. they moved very slowly ; during the night one 
continued to fall and tho other rose, though only a little. Tho 
tracing was not much magnified, and as the lines were plainly 
zigzag, the cotyledons must have moved a littlo laterally, that 
is, they must have circumnutated. 

The hypocotyl is rather thick, about -lg of inch; nevertheless 
it circumnutated in a complex course, though to a small extent. 
Tho movement of an old seedling with two truo leaves partially 
developed, was observed in the dark. As the movement was 
magnified about 100 times it is not trustworthy and is not 
given ; but there could ho no doubt, that tho hypocotyl moved 
in all directions during the day, changing its course 19 times. 
Tho extreme actual distance from side to side through which 
the upper part of the hypocotyl passed in the course of 14$ hours 
was only ^ of an inch ; it sometimes travelled at the rate of 
•sV of an inch in an hour. 

Cucurbita ovifera (Cucurbitaccae ). — Itadiclc : a seed which had 


Fig. 26. 



Cucurbit t ovifera : course followed by a radicle in bending geotropically 
downwards, traced on a horizontal glass, bet ween 11.25 A.M.and 10.25 
P.M. ; the direction during the night is indicated by the broken line. 
Movement of bead magnified 14 times. 

germinated on damp sand was fixed so that the slightly curved 
radicle, which was only *07 inch in lerigth, stood almost vertically 
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upwards, in which position geotropism would act at first with 
little power. A filament was attached near to its base, and 
projected at about an anglo of 45° above the horizon. The 
general course followed during the 11 hours of observation and 
elftring the following night, is shown in the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 26), and was plainly due to geotropism ; but it 
was also clear that the radicle ciroumnutated. ' By the next 
morning tho tip had curved *so much downwards that the fila- 
ment, instead of projecting at 45° above the horizon, was nearly 
horizontal. Another germinating seed was turned upside down 
and covered with damjf sand ; and a filament was fastened to 
the radicle so as to project at an angle of about 50° above the 
horizon; this radicle was *35 of an inch in length and a little 
curved. Tho course pursued was mainly governed, as in the 
last case, by geotropism, but the iiue traced during 12 hours and 
magnified as before was more strongly zigzag, again showing 
circumnutation. 

Four radicles wero allowed to grow downwards over plates 
of smoked glass, inclined at 70° to the horizon, under the 


Fig. 27. 



Cucurbita ovifera: tracks 
left by tips of radicles 
in growing downwards 
over smoked glass- 
plates, inclined at 70° 
to the horizon. 


Fig. 28 . 



Cucurbita ovifera ; circumnuta- 
tion of arched hypoeotyl at 
a very early age, traced in 
darkness on u horizontal glass, 
from 8 A.M. to 10.20 A.M. on 
the following day. The move- 
ment of the bead magnified 
20 times, here reduced to one- 
half of original scale. 


same conditions as in the oases of iEsculus, Phaseolus, and 
Vicia. F&OMHrile 8 are here given (Fig. 27) of two of these 
tracks ; and a third short one was almost as plainly serpentine 
as that at A. It was also manifest by a greater or less amount 
of soot having been swept off the glasses, that the tips had 
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pressed alternately with greater and less force on them. There 
must, therefore, have been movement in at least two planes at 
right angles to one another. These radicles were so delicate that 
they rarely had the power to sweep the glasses quite clean. One 
of them had developed some lateral or secondary rootlets, whfch 
projected a few degrees beneath the horizon ; and it is an im- 
portant fact that three of them left distinctly serpentine tracks 
on tho smoked surface, showing djeyond doubt that they had 
circumnutated liko Mio main or primary radicle. But the 
tracks were so slight that they could not bo traced and copied 
after the smoked surfaco had been varnished. 

J/yj)ocotyl. — A seed lying on damp sand was firmly fixed by 
two crossed wires and by its own growing radicle. The cotyle- 
dons were still enclosed within the sced-coats; and the short 

hypocotyl, between tho summit of 
the radicle and tho cotyledons, 
was as yet only slightly arched. A 
filamont (’85 of inch in length) 
was attached at an angle of 35° 
above the horizon to the side of 
the arch adjoining the cotyle- 
dons. This part would ultimately 
form the upper end of tho hypo- 
cotyl, after it had grown straight 
and Vertical. Had the seed been 
properly planted, the hypocotyl at 
this stage of growth would have 
been deeply buried beneath the 
surfaco. The course followed by 
tho bead of tho filament is shown 
cal hypocotyl, with filament in Fig. 28. The chief lines of 
fastened transversely across movement from left to right in the 
its upper end, traced in dark- fig liro wero parallel to the piano 
ness on a horizontal class, r ,. . .. . 

from 8.30 a.ji. to 8.30 p.m! of tho two united cotyledons and 
The movement of the terminal of tho flattened seed; and this 
bead originally magnified movement would aid in dragging 
timM 18 UmeS ’ 10re ° n y them out of the seed-coats, which 
are held down by a special struc- 
ture hereafter to bo described. The movement at right angles 
to the above lines was due to the arched hypocotyl becoming 
more arched as it increased in height. The foregoing observa- 
tions apply to the leg of the arch next to the cotyledons, but 
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the other leg adjoining the radicle likewise circumuutated at au 
equally early age. 

The movement of the same hypocotyl after it had becomo 
straight and vertical, but with tho cotyledons only partially 
expanded, is shown in Fig. 29. The courso pursued during 12 h. 
apparently represents four and a half cllipsos or ovals, with 
tho longer axis of the first at nearly right angles to that of the 
others. The longer axes of all wore oblique to a lino joining 
tho opposite cotyledons. The actual extreme distance from 
side to side over which the summit of the tall hypocotyl 
passed in the course of lit h. was * 28 of an inch. Tho original 
figure was traced on a largo scale, and from tho obliquity of 
tho line of view tho outer parts of the diagram aro much 
exaggerated. 

Cotyledons . — On two occasions .the movements of tho cotyle- 
dons wero traced on a .vertical glass, and as tho ascending and 
descending lines did not quite coineido, very narrow ellipses 
wero formed; they therefore circumnutated. Whilst young 
they rise vertically ify at night, but their tips always remain 
refioxed ; on the following morning they sink down again. With 
a seedling kept in complete darkness they motfed in tho same 
manner, for they sank from 8.45 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. ; they then 
began to rise and remained close together until 10 r.M., when 
they were last observed. At 7 a.m. on tho following morning 
they were as much expanded as at any hour on the previous 
day. The cotyledons of another young seedling, exposed to tho 
light, wore fully open for tho first timo on a certain day, but 
were found completely closed at 7 a.m. on the following morning. 
They soon began to expand again, and continued doing so till 
about 5 r.M. ; they tlieu began to rise, and by 10.30 r.M. stood 
vertically and were almost closed. At 7 a.m. on the third morn- 
ing they were nearly vertical, and again expanded during tho 
day; on tho fourth morning they wero not closed, yet they 
opened a little in tho course of the day and rose a little on the 
following night. By this time a minute true leaf had become 
developed. Another seedling, still older, bearing a well-developed 
leaf, had a sharp rigicl filament affixed to one of its cotyledons 
(85 mm. in length), which recorded its own movements on 
a revolving drum with smoked paper. The observations were 
made in the hot-house, where the plant had lived, so that there 
was no change in temperature or light. The record commenced 
at 11 a.m. on February 18fch; and from this hour till 3 p.m. the 
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cotyledon fell; it then rose rapidly till 9 p.m., then very 
gradually till 3 a.m. February 19th, after which hour it sank 
gradually till 4.30 p.m. ; but the downward movement Was inter- 
rupted by ono slight rise or oscillation about 1.30 p.m. After 
4.30 p.m. (19th) the cotyledon roso till 1 a.m. (in the night of 
February 20th) and then sank very gradually till 9.30 a.m., 
when our observations ceased. The amount of movement was 
greater on tho 13th than on the? 19 th or on the morning of 
the 20th. 

Cucurbita anrantia . — An arched hypocotyl was found buried a 
little beneath the surface of the soil ; hnd in order to prevent it 
straightening itself quickly, when relieved from the surrounding 
pressure of the soil, the two legs of the arch were tied together. 
The seed was then lightly covered with loose damp earth. A 
filament with a bead at the end was affixed to tho basal leg, the 
movements of which wero observed during two days in tho 
usual manner. On the first day the arch moved in a zigzag line 
towards tho sido of the basal leg. Oil tho next day, by which 
time the dependent cotyledons had been dragged above the sur- 
face of the soil, the tied arch changed its course greatly nine 
times in the course of 14j h. It swept a large, extremely irre- 
gular, circular figure, returning at night to nearly tho same 
spot whence it bad started early in the morning. The line was 
so strongly zigzag that it apparently represented five ellipses, with 
their longer axes pointing in various directions. With respect 
to tho periodical movements of the cotyledons, those of several 
young seedlings formed together at 4 p.m. an angle of about 60°, 
and at 10 p.m. their lower parts stood vertically and were in 
contact ; their tips, however, as is usual in the genus, were per- 
manently reflexed. These cotyledons, at 7 a.m. on the following 
morning, were again well expanded. 

Layenaria vulgaris (var. miniature Bottle-gourd) (Cucurbi- 
taceeo). — A seedling opened its cotyledons, the movements of 
which were alone observed, slightly on June 27th, and closed 
them at night: next day, at noon (28th), they included an 
angle of 68°, and at 10 p.m. they were inclose contact, so that 
each had risen 261°. At noon, on the 29th, they included an 
angle of 118°, and at 10 p.m. an angle of 54°, so each had 
risen 82°. On the following day they were still more open, and 
the nocturnal rise was greater, but the angles were not measured. 
Two other seedlings were observed, and behaved during three 
days in a closely similar manner. The cotyledons, therefore. 
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open more and more on each succeeding day, and rise each 
night about 30° ; consequently during tho first two nights of 
their life* they stand vertically and 


c<pne into contact. 

In order to ascertain more ac- 
curately the nature of these move- 
ments, the hypocotyl of a seedling, 
with its cotyledons well expanded, 
was secured to a little stick, and a 
filament with triangles of paper 
was affixed to one of the cotyledons. 
The observations were made under 
a rather dim skylight, and tho 
temperature during the whole time 
was between 17 4° to 18° C. (63 % to 
G5 F.). Had the temperature been 
higher and tho light brighter, the 
movements would probably have 
been greater. On July 11th (see 
Fig. 30), the cotyledon fell from 

7.35 a. 3i. till 10 a.m. ; it then rose 
(rapidly after 4 r.M.) till it stood 
quite vertically at 8.40 r.M. During 
the early morning of the next day 
(12th) it fell, and continued to fall 
till 8 a.m., after which hour it rose, 
then fell, and again rose, so that by 

10.35 p.m. it stood much higher than 
it did in the morning, but was not 
vertical as on the preceding night. 
During the following early morn- 
ing and whole day (13th) it fell and 
circumnutated, but had not risen 
when observed late in the evening ; 
and this was probably due to the 
deficiency of heat *or light, or of 
both. We thus see that the coty- 
ledons became more widely open at 
noon on each succeeding day ; and 


Fig. '10. 


A 

i \ 



Lagenaria vulgaris: circumnu- 
tation of a cotyledon, 11 
inch in length, apex only 4£ 
inches from the Vertical glass 
on which its movements were 
traced from 7.35 A.M. July 
11th to 9.5 A.M. on the 14th. 
Figure here given reduced 
to one-third of original scale. 


that they rose considerably each night, though not acquiring 


a vertical position, except during the first two nights. 

Cucumts dudaim (Cucurbitacece), — Two seedlings had opened 
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their cotyledons for the first time during the day, — one to the 
extent of 90° and the other rather more; they remained in 
nearly the same position until 10.40 p.m. ; but by 7 a m. on the 
following morning the one which had been previously open ^to 
the extent of 90° had its cotyledons vertical and completely 
shut; the other seedling had them nearly shut. Later in the 
morning they opened in the ordinary manner. It appears 
therefore that tho cotyledons of this plant close and open at 
somewhat different periods from those of tho foregoing species 
of tho allied genera of Cucurbita and Lagenaria. 

Opuntia basilar is (Cacteie). — A seeclling was carefully ob- 
served, because, considering its 
fig. 31. appearance and the nature of the 

mature plant, it seemed very un- 
likely that either the hypoeotyl or 
cotyledons would circumnutate to 
an appreciable extent. The coty- 
ledons were veil developed, being 
*9 of an inch in length, *22 in 
breadth, and *15 in thickness. 
The almost cylindrical liypocotyl, 
now hearing a minute spinous bud 
on its summit, was only *45 of an 
inch in height, and *19 in dia- 



Opuntia basihu'is : conjoint dr- meter. Tho tracing (Fig. 31) shows 
eumnutation of hypoeotyl the combined movement of tho 
and cotyledon; filament } iy p OCO tyl an d of 0110 of the coty- 
hxed longitudinally to ooty- , V ; , 

ledon, and movement traced lodons, from 4.4o P.M. Oil May 28tli 
(luring 66 h. on horizontal to 11 A.M. Oil the 31st. Oil the 29th 
glass. Movement of the ter- a near ]y perfect ellipse was com- 

Ow the 30th the bypocotyl 

third scale. Seedling kept in moved, frOlll SOU10 UllknOWB Cause, 
hot-house, feebly illuminated the same general direction in a 
from above. zigzag lino ; hut between 4.30 and 

10 r.M. almost completed a second 
small ellipse. The cotyledons move only adittle up and down : 
thus at 10.15 p.m. they stood only 10° higher than at noon. The 
chief seat of movement therefore, at least when the cotyledons 
are rather old as in the present case, lies in the hypoeotyl. The 


from above. 


ellipse described on the 29th had its longer axis directed at 
nearly right angles to a line joining the two cotyledons. The 
actual amount of movement of tho bead at the end of the 
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filament was, as far as could bo ascertained, about '14 of an 
inch. 

Ucliantbus annum (Composite). — The upper part of tho 
hypocotyl moved during tlio 
day-time in the course 
shown in the annexed figure 
(Fig. 32). As the line runs 
in various directions, cross- 
ing itself several times, 
the movement may be con- 
sidered as one of circumiiu- 
tation. The extreme actual 
distance travelled was at 
least '1 of an inch. Tho 
movements of the cotyle- 
dons of two seedlings were 
observed; one facing a north- 
east window, and the other 
so feebly illuminated from 
above as to l>e almost in 
darkness. They continued 
to sink till about noon, 
when they began to rise; but between 5 and 7 or 8 p.m. 
they either sank a little, or moved laterally, and then again 
began to. rise. At 7 a.m. on the following morning those on 
the plant before the north-east window had opened so little 
that they stood at an angle of 73° above the horizon, and wero 
not observed any longer. Those on tho seedling which had 
been kept in almost complete darkness, sank during the whole 
day, without rising about mid-day, but rose during tho night. 
On the third and fourth days they continued sinking without 
any alternate ascending movement; and this, no doubt, was 
due to the absence of light. 

Primula Sinensis (Primulaceffi).— A seedling was placed with 
the two cotyledons parallel to a north-east window on a day 
when the light was nearly uniform, and a filament was affixed 
to one of them, from observations subsequently made on 
another seedling with the stem secured to a stick, the greater 
part of the movement shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 33), 
must have been that of the hypocotyl, though the cotyledons 
certainly move up and down to a certain extent both during the 
day and night. The movements of the same seedling were traced 


Fig. 32. 



hypocotyl, with filament fixed across 
its summit, traced on a horizontal 
glass in darkness, from 8.45 a.m. to 
10.45 P.M., and for an hour on follow- 
ing morning. Movement of bead 
magnified 21 times, here reduced to 
one-half of original scale. 
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on the following clay with nearly the same result; and there 
can bo no doubt al>out the circumnutation of the hypocotyl. 


Fig. 33. 



Primula Sinensis: conjoint circumnutation of hypocotyl anti cotyledon, 
traced on vertical glass, from 8.40 A.M. to 10.45 p.M. Movements of 
head magnified about 20 times. 


Cyclamen Perslcum (Primulafera). — This plant is generally sup- 
posed to produce only a single cotyledon, but Dr. H. Gressner * 
has shown that a second one is developed after a long interval 
of time. The hypocotyl is converted into a globular conn, even 
licfore the first cotyledon has broken through the ground with its 
blade closely enfolded and with its petiole in the form of an arch, 
like the arched hyi>ocotyl or epicotyl of any ordinary dicotyle- 
donous plant. A glass filament was affixed to a cotyledon, *55 
of an inch in height, the petiolo of which had straightened itself 
and stood nearly vertical, but with the blade not as yet fully 
expanded. Its movements were traced during 24J. h. on a 

horizontal glass, magnified 50 



Stapelia sarpedon : circumnutation 
of hypocotyl, illuminated from 
above, traced on horizontal glass, 
from 6.45 A.M. June 26th to 8.45 
A.M. 28th. Temp. 23°-24° C. 
Movement of head magnified 21 
times. 


times ; and in this interval it 
described two irregular small 
circles ; it therefore circumnu- 
tates, though on an extremely 
small scale. 

Stapelia sarpedon (Ascle- 
piadefe). — This plant, when 
mature, resembles a cactus. 
The flattened hypocotyl is 
fleshy, enlarged in the upper 
part, and^bears two rudimen- 


tary cotyledons. It breaks 
through tho ground in an arched form, with the rudimentary 
cotyledons closed or in contact. A filament was affixed almost 


' * 4 Bot Zeitung/ 1874, p. S37. 
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vertically to tho hypocotyl of a seedling half an inch high; and 
its movements wore traced during 50 li. on a horizontal glass 
(Fig. 34). From some unknown causo it bowed itself to ono 
side, and as this was effected by a zigzag courso, it probably 
ciicumnutated ; but with hardly any other seedling obsorvod 
by us was this movement so obscurely shown. 

Jpomaa carulm vel Phurbitis nil (Convolvulaecft)). — Seedlings 
of this plant were observed ^ecauso it is a twiner, tho upper 
internodes of which circumnutate conspicuously; but, liko 
other twining plants, the iirst few internodcs which rise abovo 
the ground are stiff enough to support themselves, and thoreforo 
do not circumnutate in any plainly recognisable maimer. *' In 
this particular instance the fifth internodo (including tho hypo- 
cotyl) was the first which plainly circnmnntatcd and twined 
round a stick. Wo therefore wished to learn whether circum- 
mitation could lie observed in tho hypocotyl if carefully observed 
in our usual manner. Two seedlings were kept in tho dark 
witli filaments fixed to the upper part of their hypocotyls; but 
from circumstances nftt worth explaining their movements wero 
traced for only a short time. One moved thrico forwards and 
twice backwards in nearly opposite directions, in tho course of 
3 h. 15 m. ; and the other twico forwards and twice backwards 
in 2 h. 22 m. The hypocotyl therefore circumnutated at a ro- 
markably rapid rate. It may here be added that a filament was 
affixed transversely to tho summit of the second internodo abovo 
the cotyledons of a little plant 3| inches in height ; and its 
movements were traced on a horizontal glass. It circumnutated, 
and the actual distanco travelled from side to side was a quarter 
of an inch, which was too small an amount to be perceived with- 
out the aid of marks. 

The movements of the cotyledons are interesting from their 
complexity and rapidity, and in some other respects. Tho 
hypocotyl (2 inches high) of a vigorous seedling was secured to a 
stick, and a filament with triangles of paper was affixed to ono 
of the cotyledons. The plant was kept all day in the hot-house, 
and at 4.20 p.m. (June 20th) was placed under a skylight in 
the house, and observed occasionally during the evening and 
night. It fell in a slightly zigzag lino to a moderate extent 
from 4.20 p.m. till 10.15 p.m. When looked at shortly after mid- 
night (12.30 p.m.) it had risen a very little, and considerably by 


* ‘Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants/ p. 33, 1875. 
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3.45 a.m. When again looked 
Fig. 35. 

r-S'ju*. 



Ipmcea camL a : circum nutation of 
cotyledon, traced on vertical glass, 
from 6.10 a.m. June 21st to 6.45 
A.M. 22nd. Cotyledon with petiole 
1*6 inch in length, apex of blade 
4*1 inch from the vertical glass; 
so movement not greatly mag- 
nified ; temp* 20° C. 
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at, at 6.10 a.m. (21st), it had 
fallen largely. A new tracing 
was now begun (see. Fig. 85), 
and soon afterwards, at 6.42 
a.m., the cotyledon had rises a 
little. During the forenoon it 
was observed about every 
hour ; hut between 12.30 and 
6 p.m. every half-hour. If tho 
observations had l>cen made at 
thes£fcshort intervals during the 
whole day, the figure would 
have been too intricate to have 
been copied. As it was, the 
cotyledon moved up and down 
in tho course of 16 li. 20 m. (i.e. 
between 6.10 a.m. and 10.30 
p.m.) thirteen times. 

Tho cotyledons of this seed- 
ling sank downwards during 
both evenings and the early 
part of the night, but rose 
during tho latter part. As tliis 
is an unusual movement, the 
cotyledons of twelve other seed- 
lings were observed ; they stood 
almost or quite horizontally at 
mid-day, and at 10 p.m. were 
all declined at various angles. 
Tho most usual angle was be- 
tween 30° and 35°; but three 
stood at about 50° and one at 
even 70° beneath the horizon. 
The blades of all these cotyle- 
dons had attained almost their 
full size, viz. from 1 to li inches 
in length, •measured along their 
midribs. It is a remarkable 
fact that whilst young— that 
is, when less than half an inch 
in length, measured in the 
same manner— they do not sink 
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downwards in tlio evoning. Therefore their weight, which is 
considerable when almost fully developed, probably came into 
play in originally determining the downward movement. The 
periodicity of tliis movement is much influenced by the degree 
of light to which the seedlings have been exposed during the 
day; for three kept in an obscure place began to sink about 
noon, instead of late in the evening ; and those of another seed- 
ling were almost paralysed by having been similarly kept during 
two whole days. The cotyledons of several other species of 
Jpomoea likewise sink downwards late in the evening. 

< Win f he major (Boraginem). — Tho cirouinmitation of the 
hypocotyl of a young seedling with the cotyledons hardly 



C\ tun the major: circunmutation of hypocotyl, with filament fixed across iU 
summit, illuminated from abure, traced on horizontal glass, from 
9.26 a. m. to 9.53 P.M. on Oct. 25th. Movement of the bead magnified 
30 times, here reduced to one-third of original scale. 


expanded, is shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 3G), which 
apparently represents four or five irregular ellipses, described 
in the course of a little over 12 hours. Two older seedlings 
were similarly observed, excepting that one of them was kept 
in the dark ; their hypocotyls also circurnnutated, but in a more 
simple manner. The cotyledons on a seedling exposed to the 
light fell from the earty morning until a little after noon, and 
then continued to rise until 10.30 p.m. or later. The cotyledons 
of this same seedling acted in tho same general manner during 
the two following days. It had previously been tried in the* 
dark, and after being thus kept for only 1 h. 40 in. the cotyledons 
began at 4.30 p.m. to sink, instead of continuing to rise till late 
at night 
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Nolava prostrata (Nolanese). — The movements were not 
traced, but a pot with seedlings, which had been kept in the 
dark for an hour, was placed under the microscope, with the 
micrometer eye-piece so adjusted that each division equalled 
Tooth of an inch. The apex of one of the cotyledons crossed 
rather obliquely four divisions in 13 minutes ; it was also sink- 
ing, as shown by getting out of focus. The seedlings were 
again placed in darkness for* another hour, and the apex now 
crossed two divisions in 6 m. 18 s.; that is, at very nearly tho 
same rato as before. After another interval of an hour in dark- 
ness, it crossed two ditisions in 4 m. 15 s., there- 
Fig. 37. fore at a quickor rato. In tho afternoon, after a 



longer interval in the dark, the apex was motion- 
loss, but afte^a time it recommenced moving, 
though slowly; perhaps tho room was too cold. 
Judging from previous cases, there can hardly 
be a doubt that this seedling was circumnuta- 
ting. 

Solatium lycopersicun f (Solanem). — The move- 
ments of tho hypocotyls of two seedling to- 


Sofonum ly coper- matocs were observed during seven hours, and 
sicum: eiremn- there could be no doubt that both circumnu- 
n >!)cot^ n Ul Jifh toted. They were illuminated from above, but 
filament fixed l) >' m accident a little light entered on one side, 
across its sum- and in the accompanying figure (Fig. 37) it 
init, traced on ma y b 0 seen that the hypocotyl moved to this 
fromTo^' M^to sic to (^ 10 u PP cr ono to the figure), making small 
5 p.m. Oct. 24th. loops and zigzagging in its course. The move- 
illuminated oh- ments of tho cotyledons were also traced both 
abovc^ m«v“ 011 vcr ^ ca t and horizontal glasses ; their angles 
ment of * head wi th the horizon were likewise measured at 
magnified about various hours. They fell from 8.30 a.m. (October 
35 times, here 17th) to about noon ; then moved laterally in a 

third ot' oric'inai zi « Zll « line > and at about 4 P - M - ,)e K an to ^se; 
scale. ** they continued to do so until 10.30 p.m., by 

which hour they stood vertically and were asleep. 
At wliat hour of the night or early morning they began to fall 


was not ascertained. Owing to the lateral movement shortly 
after mid-day, the descending and ascending lines did not 
coincide, and irregular ellipses were described during each 24 h. 
The regular periodicity of these movements is destroyed, as we 
shall hereafter see, if the seedlings are kept in the dark. 
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Solatium palinacanthum . — Several arched hypocotyls rising 
nearly *2 of an inch above the ground, but with tho cotyledons 
still buried l>eneath the surface, were o Served, and the tracings 
showed that they circumnutated. Moreover, in several cases 
litfle open circular spaces or cracks in the argillaceous sand 
which surrounded tho arched hypocotyls wore visiblo, and 
these appeared to have l>een made by tho hypocotyls having 
bent first to one and then to another sido whilst growing up- 
wards. In two instances the vertical arches were observed to 
move to a considerable distance backwards from the point whore 
the cotyledons lay huridtl ; this movement, which has been 
noticed in some other cases, and which seems to aid in extracting 
the cotyledons from the buried seed-coats, is duo to the com- 
mencement of tho straightening of tho hypocotyl. In order to 
prevent this latter movement., the two logs of an arch, the 

Kig. as. 




Solatium palinacanthum : circumnutation of an arched hypocotyl, just 
emerging from the ground, with the two legs tied together, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, from 0.20 A.M. Dec. 17th to 8.30 a.m. 
19th. Movement of bead magnified 13 times; but the filament, which 
was affixed obliquely to the crown of the arch, was of unusual length. 

summit of which was on a level witli the surface of tho soil, 
were tied together ; thg earth having been previously removed 
to a little depth all round. The movement of the arch during 
47 hours under these unnatural circumstances is exhibited 
in the annexed figure. 

The cotyledons of some seedlings in the hot-house were hori- 
zontal about noon on December 13th ; and at 10 p.m. had risen 
to an angle of 27° above the horizon ; at 7 a.m. on the following 

E 2 
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morning, before it was light, they hod risen to 59° above the 
horizon; in tho afternoon of the same day they were found 
again horizontal. 

Iht a vubjaria (Chenopodete). — Tho seedlings are excessively 
sensitive to light, so that although on the first day they 
were uncovered only during two or three 
K i <r. 39. minutes at each observation, they all move* l 

steadily* towards tho side of tho room 
whence tho light proceeded, and the trac- 
ings consisted only of slightly zigzag lines 
directed towards the light. On the next 
day the plants were placed in a completely 
darkened room, and at each observation 
wero illuminated as much as possible from 
vertically alx>ve by a small wax taper. The 
annexed figure (Fig. 39) shows the move- 
ment of the hypocotyl during 9 h. under 
these circumstances. A second seedling 
J let a rn'ijaris: drrum- was similarly ol served at the same time, 

?utrfwi»h IlhS "" l ,,U! hft ' 1 tllC Saln ° I wnliar 

lixnl nMiqm.lv character, due to tho hypoeotyl oiten mov- 
vmss its summit, ing and returning in nearly parallel lines. 

tr.iml m darkness The movement of a third hypocotvl differed 
<>n horizontal glass, . f i 
from a.m. to K lVjltl y* 

i'.m. Nov. 4th. Wo endeavoured to traco the movements 
Movement of bead of the cotyledons, and for this purpose 
magnified ‘.M times, gome sco dlings wero kept in the dark, but 

third of original they moved in an abnormal manner; they 
wale. v continued rising from 8.45 a.m. to 2 p.m., 

then moved laterally, and from 3 to 6 p.m. 
descended; whereas cotyledons which have been exjiosed all 
the day to the light rise in the evening so as to stand verti- 
cally at night; but this statement applies only to young 
seedlings. For instance, six seedlings in tho greenhouse had 
their cotyledons partially open for the first time on the morning 
of Novemlier loth, and at S.45 p.m. all were completely closed, 
so that they might properly be said to bo asleep. Again, on the 
morning of November 27th, the cotyledons of four other seedlings, 
which were surrounded by a collar of brown paper so that they 
received light only from al>ove, were open to the extent of 
89°; at 10 p.m. they were completely closed; next morning 
(November 28th) at 6.45 a.m., whilst it was still dark, two of them 
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were partially open and all opened in the course of the morning; 
but at 10.20 p.m. all four (not to mention nine others which 
had been ojxm in the morning and six others on another occa- 
sion) were again completely closed. On the morning of the 
2!) til they wero open, but at night only one of the four was 
closed, and this only partially ; tlio three others had their 
cotyledons much more raised than during the day. On the 
night of the 80th the cotyledons of the four were only slightly 
raised. 

Ilir.hiM Jiorbohiensis (Ihiphorhiaoece). — Seeds wero purchased 
under the above name— probably a variety of the common castor- 
oil plant. As soon as an arched hypocotyl had risen clear above 
the ground, a filament, was attached to tho upper leg bearing the 
cotyledons which were still buried beneath the surface, and the 
movement of the bead was traced ton a horizontal glass during 
a period of 31 h. Tho lines traced were strongly zigzag, and 
as the bead twice returned nearly parallel to its former course 
in two different directions, there could be no doubt that the 
arched hypocotyl cireufrinutated. At the close of tho 84 h. 
the upper part liegan to rise and straighten itself, dragging the 
cotyledons out of tho ground, so that the moveiheiits of the 
bead could no longer be traced on the glass. 

* Q ue reus (American sp.) (Cupulifcrai). — Acorns of an American 
oak which had germinated at Kew were planted in a pot in 
the greenhouse. This transplantation checked their growth ; 
but after a timo ono grew to a height of five inches, 
measured to tho tips of the small partially unfolded leaves </u 
the summit, and now looked vigorous. It consisted of six 
very thin internodes of unequal lengths. Considering these 
circumstances and the nature of the plant, wo hardly expected 
that it would circumnutate ; but tho annexed figure (Fig. 40) 
shows that it did so in a conspicuous manner, changing its 
course many times and travelling in all directions during the 
48 h. of observation. The figure seems to represent f> or f> 
irregular ovals or ellipses. The actual amount of movement 
from side to side (excluding one great bend to the left) was 
about *2 of an inch; but this was difficult to estimate, as owing 
to the rapid growth of tho stem, the attached filament was 
much further from the mark beneath at the close than at the 
commencement of the observations. It deserves notice that the 
pot was placed in a north-east room within a deep box, tho top 
of which was not at first covered up, so that the inside facing 
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the windows was a little more illuminated than the opposite 
side; and during the first morning the stem travelled to a 
greater distance in this direction (to the left in the 'figure) than 
it did afterwards when the box was completely protected from 
light. 



Qucrcm (American sp.) : circnmmitation of young stem, traced on hori- 
zontal glass, from 12.50 P.M. Feb. 22nd to 12.50 p.m. 24th. Movement 
of bead greatly magnified at first, but slightly towards the close of the 
observations — about 10 times on an average. 

Qnetcus robur . — Observations were made only on the move- 
ments of the radicles from germinating acorns, which were allowed 
to grow downwards in the manner previously described, over 
plates of smoked glass, inclined at angles between 65° and 69° 
to the hori zon. In four cases the tracks left were almost straight, 
but tho tips had pressed sometimes with more and sometimes 
with less force on tho glass, as shown by the varying thickness 
of tho tracks and by little bridges of soot left across them. 
In the fifth case the track was slightly serpentine, that is, the 
tip had moved a little from side to side. In the sixth caso 
(Fig. 41, A) it was plainly serpentine, and the tip had pressed 
almost equably on the glass in its whole course. In the seventh 
case (B) the tip had moved both laterally and had pressed 
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alternately with unequal forco on the glass; so that it had 
moved a little in two planes at right angles to one another. In 
the eighth find last case (C) it had moved very little laterally, 
but had alternately left tho glass and como into contact with it 
agflin. There can bo no doubt that in tho last four cases the 
radicle of the oak circumnutatod whilst growing downwards. 


Fig. 41. 



Qucrcns robur ; tracks left on inclined smoked glass-plates by tips of 
radicles in growing downwards. Plates A and C inclined at Gb° and 
plate B at 68° to the horizon. 

Corylm avellana (Corylaccro).— The epicotyl breaks through 
tho ground in an arched form ; but in tho specimen which was 
first examined, the apex had become decayed, and the epicotyl 
grew to some distance through the soil, in a tortuous, almost 
horizontal direction, like a root. In consequence of this injury 
it had emitted near the hypogean cotyledons two secondary 
shoots, and it was remarkable that both of these were arched, 
like the normal epicotyl in ordinary cases. The soil was removed 
from around one of these arched secondary shoots, and a glass 
filament was affixed to the basal leg. The whole was kept 
damp beneath a metal-box with a glass lid, and was thus illumi- 
nated only from above. Owing apparently to the lateral pressure 
of the earth being removed, the terminal and bowed-down part 
of the shoot began at once to move upwards, so that after 
24 h. it formed a right angle with the lower part. This lower 
part, to which the filament was attached, also straightened 
itself, and moved a little backwards from the upper part. Con- 
sequently a long line was traced on the horizontal glass ; and 
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this was in parts straight and in parts decidedly zigzag, 
indicating circumnutation. 

On the following day the other secondary shoot was observed ; 
it was a little more advanced in age, for the upper part, instead 
of depending vertically downwards, 
stood at an angle of 45° above the 
horizon. The tip of the shoot pro- 
jected obliquely *4 of an inch above 
the ground, but by the close of our 
observations, which lasted 47 h., it 
had growh, chiefly towards its base, 
to a height of *85 of an inch. The 
filament was fixed transversely to 
the basal and almost upright half 
of the shoot, eloso beneath the lowest 
seal e-liko appendage. The eircum- 
nutating course pursued is shown 
in the accompanying figure (Fig. 
42). The actual distance traversed 
from side to sido was about *04 of 
an inch. 

I * inns pinaster (Coniform). — A 
yonng hypocotyl, with the tips 
of the cotyledons still enclosed 
within the seed-coats, was at first, 
only *85 of an inch in height; but the upper part grew so 
rapidly that at the end of our observations it was *6 in height. 



\ 

Cen/lns arellan i: cimimnuta- 
tion of a young shoot emitted 
from the opicotyl, the apex 
of which had been injured, 
traced on a horizontal glass, 
from 9 a.m. Keb. 2nd to 8 
a.m. 4th. Movement of 
bead magnified about 27 
times. 



Pinus pinaster : ciicumnutation of hypocotyl, with filament fixed across its 
summit, traced on horizontal glass, from 10 a.m. March 21st to 9 a.m. 
23rd. Seedling kept in darkness. Movement of bead magnified about 
35 times. 
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and by this time the filament was attached some way down the 
little stem. From some unknown causo, the hypocotyl moved 
far towards -the left, but there could be no doubt (Fig. 43) that 
it circuinnutated. Another hypocotyl was similarly observed, 
anti it likewise moved in a strongly zigzag line to the same side- 
This lateral movement was not caused by the attachment of 
the glass filaments, nor by the action of light; for no light was 
allowed to enter when each observation was mado, except from 
vertically above. 

The hypocotyl of a seedling was secured to a little stick; it 
bore nine in appearance distinct cotyledons, arranged in a circle. 
The movements of two nearly op]x>site ones were observed. The 
tip of one was painted white, with a mark placed below, and the 
figure descrilied (Fig. 44, A) shows that it made an irregular 

Fig. 44. 




Pinus pinaster: circumnutation of two opposite cotyledons, traced on 
horizontal glass in darkness, from 8.45 a.m. to 8.35 P.M. Nov. 25th. 
Movement of tip in A magnified about 22 times, here reduced to one- 
half of original scale. 

circle in the course of al>out 8 h. During the night it 
travelled to a considerable distance in the direction indicated 
by the broken line. A glass filament was attached longitu- 
dinally to the other cotyledon, and this nearly completed 
(Fig. 44, B) an irregular circular figure in about 11 2 hours. 
During the night it also moved to a considerable distance, in 
the direction indicated by the broken line. The cotyledons 
therefore circumnutate independently of the movement of the 
hypocotyl. Although they moved much during the night, they 
did not approach each other so as to stand more vertically than 
during the day. 
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Oycas pectinata (Cycadees). — The large seeds of this plant in 
germinating first protrude a single leaf, which breaks through 
the ground with the petiole bowed into an arch and with the 
leaflets involuted. A leaf in this condition, which at the close 
of our observations was 2£ inches in height, had its movements 
traced in a warm greenhouso by means of a glass filament 
bearing paper triangles attached across its tip. Tho tracing 
(Fig. 45) shows how large, complex, and rapid were the circuin- 


Fig. 45. 



Cycas jH'ctinata : circumnutation of young leaf whilst emerging from the 
ground, feebly illuminated from above, traced on vertical glass, from 
5 r.M. Muv 28th to 1 1 A.M. 31st. Movement magnified 7 times, here 
reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 

nutating movements. The extreme distance from side to side 
which it passed over amounted to between *6 and *7 of an 
inch. 

Canna Warscemczii (Cannacero).— A seedling with the plu- 
mule projecting one inch above the ground was observed, but 
not under fair conditions, as it was brought out of the hot- 
house and kept in a room not sufficiently warm. Nevertheless 
the tracing (Fig. 46) shows that it made two or three incom- 
plete irregular circles or ellipses in the course of 48 hours. The 
plumule is straight ; and this was the first instance observed 
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by us of the part that first breaks through the ground not 
being arched.* 


Fig. 46. 



Cunna Uarsreieiceu: circumimtation of plumule with filament aflixed 
obliquely to outer sheath-like leaf, traced in darkness on horizontal glass 
from 8.4.') a.m. Nov. 9Wi to 8.10 a.m. lltli. Movement of bead mag- 
nified 0 times. 

Allium ctprt (Lilioccsc).— Tho narrow green leaf, which pro- 
trudes from the seed of tho common onion as a cotyledon/ 
breaks through the ground in the form of an arch, in the same 
manner as the hypocotyl or epicotyl of a dicotyledonous plant. 
Long after the arch lias risen above the surface tho apex 
remains within the seed-coats, evidently absorbing the still 
abundant contents. The summit or crown of the arch, when 
it first protrudes from the seed and is still buried beneath the 
ground, is simply rounded; but before it reaches tho surface 
it is developed into a conical protul>erancc of a white colour 
(owing to tho absence of chlorophyll), whilst tho adjoining parts 
are green), with the epidermis apparently rather thicker and 
tougher than elsewhere. We may therefore conclude that this 
conical protuberance is a special adaptation for breaking through 
the ground/ and answers the same end as the knife-like white 
crest on the summit pi the straight cotyledon of the Graminero. 

* This is the expression UBcd purpose which it subserves. lie 
by Sachs in his ‘Text-book of states that good figures of the 
Botany.’ cotyledon of the onion have been 

f Haberlandt has briefly de- given by Tittmann and by Sachs 
scribed (‘Die Schutzein rich tun- in his ‘Experimental Physiologic,’ 

gen . . . Keimpflanze,* 1877, p. 77) p. 93. 
this curious structure and the 
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After a time the apex is drawn out of the empty seed-coats, 
and rises up, forming a right angle, or more commonly a still 
larger angle with the lower part, and occasionally the whole 
becomes nearly straight. The conical protuberance, which 
originally formed the crown of the arch, is now seated on one 
side, and appears like a joint or knee, which from acquiring 
chlorophyll becomes green, and increases in size. Tn rarely or 
never becoming perfectly straight, these cotyledons differ remark- 
ably from the ultimate condition of the arched hypocotyls or 
epicotyls of dicotyledons. It. is, also, a singular circumstance 
that the attenuated extremity of the upper bent portion 
invariably withers and dies. 

A iilament, 1*7 inch in length, was affixed nearly upright 
beneath the knee to tho basal and vertical portion of a 
eotylcdmi; and its movements were 
traced during 14 h. in the usual manner. 
The tracing hero given (Fig. 17) indi- 
cates circuinnutation. The movement of 
the upper part abflve the knee of the same 
cotyledon, which projected at about an 
angle of 45° al>ovo the horizon, was 
observed at the same time. A filament 
was not affixed to it, hut a mark was 
placed beneath the apex, which was 
almost white from beginning to wither, 
and its movements wero thus traced. The 


47 . 



Allium cep t: eircummi- figure described resembled pretty closely 
tat ion of basal half that above given ; and this shows that the 
of arched cotyledon, ^ c f seat of movement is in the lower or 

traced in darkness on , . , 

horizontal glass, from basal part of the cotyledon. 

8.15 a.m. to 10 i\m. Asparagus officinalis (Asparagcro). — 
Oct. 31st. Movement rjq ie 0 f a straight plumule or cotyledon 

about!? tiimw? nlhC ( for we do not knoW which it( should ^ 

called) was found at a depth of *1 inch 
beneath the surface, and the earth was then removed all round 
to the depth of *3 inch. A glass filament ws affixed obliquely to 
it, and the movement of the head, magnified 17 times, was traced 
in darkness. During the first 1 h. 15 m. the plumule moved to 
the right, and daring tho next two hours it returned in a roughly 
parallel but strongly zigzag course. From some unknown cause 
it had grown up through the soil in an inclined direction, and 
now through apogeotropism it moved during nearly 24 h. in 
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tlie same general direction, but in a slightly zigzag manner, 
until it becarno upright. On the following morning it changed 
its course completely. There can therefore hardly be a doubt 
that the plumule circumnutatcs, whilst buried beneath the 
ground, as much as the pressure of tho surrounding earth will 
permit. The surface of the soil in the pot was now covered with 
a thin layer of very fine argillaceous sand, which was kept dump; 
and after the tapering seedling# had grown a fow tenths of 
an inch in height, each was found surrounded by a little open 
space or circular crack ; and this could he accounted for only by 
their having circumnutated and thus pushed away the sand on 
all sides; for there was no vestige of a crack in any other part. 

In order to prove that there was circnmnututiou, tho movo- 


Fig. 48. 



A. • B. 


Aspanujus officinalis : circumnutation of plumules with tips whitened and 
marks placed beneath, traced on a horizontal glass. A, young plumule ; 
movement traced from 8.30 A.M. Nov. 30th to 7.15 a.m. next morning } 
magnified about 35 times. B, older plumule ; movement traced from 
10. 15 a.m. to 8.10 l’.M. Nov. 29th ; magnified 9 times, but herereducc'd 
to one-half of original scale. 

ment8 of five seedlings, varying in height from *3 inch to 2 inches, 
were traced. They were placed within a box and illuminated 
from above; but in all five cases the longer axes of tho figures 
described were directed to nearly the same point ; so that more 
light seemed to have come through the glass roof of tho green- 
house on one side than on any other. All five tracings re- 
sembled each other to a certain extent, and it will suffice to give 
two of them. In A (Fig. 48) the seedling was only *45 of an 
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inch in height, and consisted of a single internode bearing a 
bud on its summit. The apex described between 8.30 a.m. and 
10.20 p.m. (i.e. during nearly 14 hours) a figure wjhich would 
probably have consisted of 3} ellipses, had not the stem been 
drawn to one side until 1 p.m., after which hour it moved back- 
wards. On the following morning it was not far distant from 
the point whenco it had first started. The actual amount of 
movement of the apex from «ido to side was very small, viz. 
about T l M tli of an inch. The seedling of which the movements 
aro shown in Fig. 48, B, was If inch in height, and consisted of 
three internodes besides the bud on the summit. The figure, 
which was described during 10 h., apparently represents two 
irregular and unequal ellipses or circles. The actual amount of 
movement of the apex, in the lino not influenced by the light, was 
*11 of an inch, and in that thu^influeneed *37 of an inch. With 
a seedling 2 inches in height it was obvious, even without the 
aid of any tracing, that the uppermost part of the stem bent 
successively to all points of the compass, like the stem of a 
twining plant. A little increase in the pewer of circumnutating 
and in the flexibility of the stem, would convert the common 
asparagus into a twining plant, as has occurred with one species 
in this genus, namely, A. sennden*. 

PhaUiri* Canariensis (Gramineao). — With the Gramme® the 
part which first rises above the ground has been called by some 
authors the pileole ; and various views have been expressed on 
its homological nature. It is considered by some great authori- 
ties to be a cotyledon, which term we will use without venturing 
to express any opinion on the subject.* It consists in the 
preseut case of a slightly flattened reddish sheath, terminating 
upwards in a sharp white edge; it encloses a true green leaf, 
which protrudes from the sheath through a slit-like orifice, 
close beneath and at right angles to the sharp edge on the 
summit Tho sheath is not arched when it breaks through the 
ground. 

The movements of three gather old seedlings, about 1$ inch 
in height, shortly before the protrusion of the leaves, were first 
traced. They were illuminated exclusively from above; for, as 
will hereafter bo shown, they are excessively sensitive to the 

♦ We are indebted to the Rev. this subject, together with re* 
G. Henslow for au abstract of the ferences. 
views which have been held oil 
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action of light; and if any enters even temporarily on one side, 
they merely bend to this side in slightly zigzag lines. Of the throe 
tracings one alone (Fig. 49) is here given. Had the observations 
been more frequent daring the 12 li. 
tw# oval figures would have been Fig 49. 


described with their longer axes at 
right angles to one another. The 
actual amount of movement of the 
apex from side to side was about 
•3 of an inch. The figures described 
by the other two seedlings Resembled 
to a certain extent the one hero 
given. 

• A seedling which had just broken 
through the ground and projected 
only ^„th of an inch above tlie 
surface, was next observed in the 
same manner as before. It was 
necessary to clear awi^ the earth 
all round the seedling to a little 



Pha laris Canariensis : circuinnu- 
t.'ition of a cotyledon, with a 
mark placed below the apex, 
traced on a horizontal glass, 
from 8. .‘55 a.m. Nov. ‘20th to 
8.45 a.m. 27th. Movement of 
apex magnified 7 times, hero 
reduced to one-half scale. 


depth in order to place a mark 


beneath the apex. The figure (Fig. 50) shows that tho apex 
moved to one side, but changed its course ten times in the 


course of the ten hours of observa- 


tion ; so that there can be no doubt 
about its circumnutation. Tho 
cause of the general movement 
in . one direction could hardly be 
attributed to the entrance of 
lateral light, as this was carefully 
guarded against ; and we suppose 
it was in some manner connected 
with the removal of tho earth 
round the little seedling. 

Lastly, the soil i# the same pot 
was searched with the aid of a 
lens, and the white knife-like apex 
of a seedling was found on an exact 
level with that of tho surrounding 


Fig. 50. 



Phalaris Canariensis : circumnu- 
tation of a very young coty- 
ledon, with a mark placed 
below the apex, traced on a 
horizontal glass, from 1 1.37 
A.M. to 9.30 p.m. Dec. 13th. 
Movement of apex greatly 
magnified, here reduced to 
one-fourth of original scale. 


surface. The soil was removed all round the apex to the depth 


of a quarter of an inch, the seed itself remaining covered. The 
pot, protected from lateral light, was placed under the micro- 
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scope with a micrometer eye-piece, so arranged that each 
division equalled ^th of an inch. After an interval of 30 m. 
the apex was observed, and it was seen to cross a little obliquely 
two divisions of the micrometer in 9 m. 15 s. ; and* after a few 
minutes it crossed the samo space in 8 m. 50 s. The seedling 
was again observed after an interval of three-quarters of an hour, 
and now the apex crossed rather obliquely two divisions in 10 m. 
Wo may therefore conclude that it was travelling at about the 
rate of ^th of an inch in 45 minutes. Wo may also conclude 
from these and the previous observations, that the seedlings of 
Phalaris in breaking through the surface of the soil circum- 
nutate as much as the surrounding pressure will permit. This 
fact accounts (as in tho case before given of the asparagus) for 
a circular, narrow, open space or crack being distinctly visible 
round several seedlings which had risen through very line 
argillaceous sand, kept uniforiTily damp. 

Xea mays (Graminefo). — A glass filament was fixed obliquely 

to the summit of a cotyledon, 
r, b rising '2 of an inch above tho 

groumf; but by the third morn- 
ing it had grown to exactly 
thrice this height, so that the 
distance of the bead from the 
mark below was greatly in- 
creased, consequently the trac- 
ing (Fig. 51) was much more 
magnified on the first than on 
the second day. Tho upper 
part of tho cotyledon changed 
its course by at least as much 
as a rectangle six times on each 
of the two days. The plant 
was illuminated by an obscure 
light from vertically above. 
This was 4 necessary precau- 
tion, as on the previous day wo had traced the movements of 
cotyledons placed in a deep box, the inner side of which was 
feebly illuminated on one side from a distant north-east window, 
and at each observation by a wax taper held for a minute or 
two on the samo side ; and the result was that the cotyledons 
travelled all day long to this side, though making in their course 
some conspicuous flexures, from which fact alone we might have 



Zea mays ; c ire unmutation of cotyle- 
don, traced on horizontal glass, from 
8.30 a.m. Kcb. 4th to 8 a.m. 6th. 
Movement of head magnified on an 
average about *25 times. 
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concluded that they were circumnutating ; but wo thought it 
advisable to make the tracing above given. 

Radicles . — Glass filaments were fixed to two short radicles, 
placed so as to stand almost upright, and whilst bending down- 
wafds through geotropism their courses were strongly zigzag ; 
from this latter circumstance circumnutation might have been 
inferred, had not their tips become slightly withered after the 
first 21 h., though they were watered and the air kept very 
damp. Nino radicles were next arranged in the manner 
formerly described, so t-lmt in growing downwards they left 
tracks on smoked glass-phftes, inclined at various angles between 
45 rj and 80° Ixmeath the horizon. Almost every on© of these 
tracks offered evidence in their greater or less breadth in dif- 
ferent parts, or in little bridges of soot being 
left, that the apex had come alternately into Fig. 52. 
more and less close contact with the glass. In 
the accompanying figure (Fig. 02) we have 
an accurate copy of one such track. In two 
instances alone (afkd in these the plates were 
highly inclined) there was some evidence of 
slight lateral movement. We presume therefore 
that the friction of the apex on the smoked 
surface, little as this could have been, sufficed 
to check the movement from side to side of these . , 

delicate radicles. left 0 „ inc ii m . (l 

Ave.hu saHoa (Gramme®). — A cotyledon, 1] smoked glass- 
inch in height, was placed in front of a north- plate by ^ tip 
east window, and tho movement of the apex growhigdown- 
was traced on a horizontal glass during two wards. * 
days. It moved towards the light in a slightly 
zigzag line from 9 to 11.30 a.m. on October 15th; it then moved 
a little backwards and zigzagged much until 5 p.m., after which 
hour, and during the night, it continued to move towards the 
window. On the following morning the same movement was 
continued in a nearly straight line until 12 AO p.m., when the sky 
remained until 2.35 extraordinarily dark from thunder-clouds. 
During this interval of 1 h. 55 in., whilst the light was obscure, 
it was interesting to observe how circumnutation overcame 
heliotropism, for the apex, instead of continuing to move towards 
the window in a slightly zigzag line, reversed its course four 
times, making two small narrow ellipses. A diagram of this case 
will be given in the chapter on Heliotropism. 
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A filament was next fixed to a cotyledon only J- of an inch in 
height, which was illuminated exclusively from above, and as 
it was kept in a warm greenhouse, it grew rapidly ; and now 
there could bo no doubt about its circumnutation, for it described 
a figure of 8 as well as two small ellipses in 5i hours. 

Nephrodium molle (Filices). — A seedling fern of this species 



Xcphr odium mode : ciminmut.it ion 
of very young frond, traced in 
darkness on horizontal glass, 
from i) a m. to 9. r.M. Oct. doth. 
Movement of bead magnified 48 
times. 

changed its course eighteen tin 


came up by chance in a flower- 
pot near its parent. The frond, 
as yet only slightly lobod, was 
only T6 of an inch in length and 
•2 in breadth, and was supported 
on a rachis as fine as a hair 
and ’28 of an inch in height. A 
very thin glass filament, which 
projected for a length of *80 of 
an inch, was fixed to the end of 
the frond. Tho movement was 
so highly magnified that the 
figure (Fig. >08) cannot ho fully 
trusted; but the frond was 
constantly moving in a complex 
manner, and the bead greatly 
os in the 12 hours of observation. 


Within half an hour it often returned in a lino almost parallel 
to its former course. Tho greatest amount of movement occurred 


between 4 and 6 r.M. Tho circuranuta- 


Fig. 54. 


tion of this plant is interesting, because 



the species in tho genus Lygodium are 
well known to circuinnutato conspicuously 
and to twino round any neighbouring 
object. 


JSclwjinclla Krmmii (?) : SelagineUa Kraussii (?) (Lycopodiaccfe). 
circumnutation of — A very young plant, only *4 of an inch 
young plant, kept in j n height, had sprung up in a pot in the 
8.45 A . M . to io p.m. hot-house. An extremely fine glass fila- 
Oct. 3lst. ment was fixed the end of the frond- 

like stem, and tho movement of the bead 
traced on a horizontal glass. It changed its course several 
times, as shown in Fig. 54, whilst observed during 13 h. 15 m., 
and returned at night to a point not far distant from that 
whence it had started in the morning. There can be no doubt 


that this little plant circumnutated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

General Considerations on the Movements and Growth op 
Seedling Plants. 

Generality of the circumuutating movement — Radicles, their eircum- 
nutation of service. — Manner in which they penetrate the ground — 
Manner in which liypocotyls and other organs break through the 
ground by bring arched — Singular manner of germination in Megar- 
rliiza, ite. — Abortion of cotyledons— Circumnutation of liypocotyls 
and epicotyls whilst still buried and arched — Their power of 
straightening themselves— Bursting of the seed-coats —Inherited 
el feet of the arching process in hypogean liypocotyls-— Circunumtu- 
tiou of hypocolyfk and epicotyla when erect— Circumnutation of 
cotyledons— Pulviui or joints of cotyledons, duration of their 
activity, rudimentary in Oxalis corniculata, their <tevolopment — 
Sensitiveness of cotyledons to light and consequent disturbance of 
their periodic movements— Sensitiveness of cotyledons to contact. 

The cireuinnutating movements of the several parts 
or organs of a considerable number of seedling plants 
have heen described in the last chapter. A list is hero 
appended of the Families, Cohorts, Sub-classes, &c., 
to which they belong, arranged and numbered ac- 
cording to the classification adopted by Hooker.* 
Any one who will consider this list will see that the 
young plants selected for observation, fairly represent 
the whole vegetable series excepting the lowest 
cryptogams, and the movements of some of the latter 
when mature will libreafter be described. As all the 
seedlings which were observed, including Conifers, 
Cycads and Ferns, which belong to the most ancient 


* As given in the 
Dccaisne, 1873. 


‘General System of Botany.’ by Le Maout and 

F 2 
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types amongst plants, were continually circumnu- 
tating, we may infer that this kind of movement is 
common to every seedling species. 


Sub-Kingdom I. — Phaenogamous Plants. 


Class I. — Dicotyledons. 


Sub-class I. 

Family. 

14. Crucifcnc. 

2(i, Canjophyllcuc. 

:U>. Mttlvacav. 

41. Oxalidciv. 

40. TropiVolcic. 
f> 2. Aurantiaci'a'. 

70. Jlij>pocastanc(T. 

7 5. Lcijuminosiv. 

10(5. Cucurbitacen-. 

109. Cactciu. 

12*2. Composite. 
l:»5. Primnluccir. 

145. Asricpitulav, 

151. CoM'olvuhuw. 

154. Jlvrraijinar. 

1 5(5. r. 

157. Folan or. 

181. Cficnopo<lic(r. 

*202 . Ku phorbiacctr. 

211. Cupnllfrra'. 

212. Corylaci'tc. 


-Any iotper ins. 

(Cohort. 

1J[. l’A HI K IALES. 

IV. Cauyoimiyllalks. 
VI. Maly alls. 

VII. Cl Lit AN TALES. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

X. Sapindales. 

XI. Rosales. 

XI I. Passi flora les . 
XIV. FiCOWALKS. 

XVII. As ru ales. 

XX. PltlMl'LALES. 

XXI l. Gentian ales. 

XXIII. POLEMON 1 ALES. 
Ditto 
Di no 

XXIV. Solan ales. 

X X V 1 1. ( ’» ENoroni ales. 
XXXII. F.upiiorbiales. 
XXXVI. Quernales. 
Ditto 


Sub-clnss II. — Gymnos perms. 

225. Conifcrtv. 

224. Cycada r. 


Class II.-- Monocotyledons. 


2. Canmeeev. 

54. LUiacccc . 
41. A spar aye tv. 

55. Grammar. 


II. Amomai.es. 
XI. XlLIALES. 
Ditto 

XV. Glumales. 


Sub-Kingdom II.— Cryptogamio Plants. 
1. Fit ices. I. Fi lic ales. 

tt. Lycopodiacccr. Ditto 
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Radicles . — In all the germinating seeds observed 
by us, the first change is the protrusion of tin* 
radicle, which immediately bonds downwards and 
endeavours to penetrate the ground. In order to 
effect this, it is almost necessary that the seed should 
be pressed down so as to offer some resistance, unless 
indeed the soil is extremely loose ; for otherwise the 
seed is lifted up, instead of the radicle penetrating 
the surface. But seeds often got covered by (Mirth 
thrown up by burrowing quadrupeds or scratching 
Birds, by the castings of earth-worms, by lumps of 
excrement, the decaying brunches of trees, &c., and 
will thus be pressed down? and they must often fall 
into cracks when the ground is dry, or into holes. 
Even with seeds lying on the bare surface, the first 
developed rootrhuirs, by becoming attached to stones 
or other objects on the surface, are able to hold down 
the upper part of the radicle, whilst thfi tip pene- 
trates the ground. Sachs has shown* how well and 
closely root-hairs adapt themselves by growth to the 
most irregular particles in the soil, and become firmly 
attached to them. This attachment seems to bn 
effected by the softening or liquefaction of the outer 
surface of the wall of the hair and its suhsc<|uciit 
consolidation, as will be on some future occasion 
more fully described. This intimate union plays an 
important part, according to Sachs, in the absorption 
of water and of the inorganic matter dissolved in it. 
The mechanical aid afforded by the root-hairs in pene- 
trating the ground is probably only a secondary 
service. 

The tip of the radicle, as soon as it protrudes from 
the seed-coats, begins to cireumnutate, and the whole 


* ‘Physiologic Vegetale,’ 1868, pp. 199, 205. 
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growing part continues to do so, probably for as long 
as growth continues. This movement of the radicle 
has been described in Brassica, iEsculus, Phaseolus, 
Vicia, Cucurbita, Quercus and Zea. The probability 
of its occurrence was inferred by Sachs,* from radicles 
placed vertically upwards being acted on by geotro- 
pism (which we likewise found to be the case), for if 
they had remained absolutely perpendicular, the attrac- 
tion of gravity could not have caused them to bend to 
any one side. Circumnutation was observed in the above 
specified cases, either by means of extremely fine fila- 
ments of glass affixed to the radicles in the manner 
previously described, or 'by their being allowed to 
grow downwards over inclined smoked glass-plates, on 
which they left their tracks. In the latter cases the 
serpentine course (see Figs. 19, 21, &7, 41) showed 
unequivocally that the apex had continually moved 
from side to side. This lateral movement was small 
in extent, being in the case of Phaseolus at most 
about 1 mm. from a medial line to both sides. But 
there was also movement in a vertical plane at right 
angles to the inclined glass-plates. This was shown 
by the tracks often being alternately a little broader 
and narrower, due to the radicles having alternately 
pressed with greater and less force on the plates. 
Occasionally little bridges of soot were left across the 
tracks, showing that the apex had at these spots been 
lifted up. This latter fact was especially apt to occur 


* * Ueber das Waohsthum der 
Wurzeln: Arbeiten des bot. In- 
stitute in Wurzburg,’ Heft iii. 
1873, p. 460. This memoir, be- 
sides its intrinsic and great in- 
terest, deserves to be studied aB a 
model of careful investigation, 
and we shall have occasion to 
refer to it repeatedly. Dr. Frank 


had previously remarked (‘ Bei- 
triige z«r Pflanzenphysiologie,’ 
1868, p. 81) on the fact of radicles 
placed vertically upwards being 
acted on by gcotropism, and he 
explained it by the supposition 
that their growth was not equal 
on aU sides. 
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when the radicle instead of travelling straight down 
the glass made a semicircular bend; but Fig. 52 
shows that this may occur when the track is rectilinear. 
Tl*e apex by thus rising, was in one instance able to 
surmount a bristle cemented across an inclined glass- 
plate) ; but slips of wood only 4 * 0 - of an inch in thickness 
always caused the radicles to bend rectangularly to 
one side, so that the apex did not rise to this small 
height in opposition geotropism. 

In those cases in which radicles with attached fila- 
ments were placed so as to stand up almost vertically, 
tliey curved downwards through the action of geotro- 
pism, circumnutating at tile same time, and their 
courses were consequently zigzag. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they made great circular sweeps, the lines being 
likewise zigzag# 

Itadieles closely surrounded by earth, even wlien 
this is thoroughly soaked and softened, irfay perhaps 
be quite prevented from circumnutating. Yet we 
should remember that the circumnutating sheath-like 
cotyledons of Phalaris, the hypoeotyls of Solarium, 
and the cpiootyls of Asparagus formed round them- 
selves little circular cracks or furrows in a superficial 
layer of damp argillaceous sand. They were also 
able, as well as the hypoeotyls of Brassiea, to form 
straight furrows in damp sand, whilst circumnutating 
and bending towards a lateral light. In a future 
chapter it will be shown that the rocking or circum- 
nutating movement of the flower-heads of Trifolium 
subterraneum aids them in burying themselves. It is 
therefore probable* that the eircumnutation of the tip 
of the radicle aids it slightly in penetrating the 
ground ; and it may be observed in several of the 
previously given diagrams, that the movement is 
more strongly pronounced in radicles when they first 
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protrude from the seed than at a rather later period ; 
but whether this is an accidental or an adaptive 
coincidence we do not pretend to decide. Never- 
theless, when young radicles of Phaseolus irndtiflopus 
were fixed vertically close over damp sand, in the 
expectation that as soon as they reached it they 
would form circular furrows, this did not occur, — a 
fact which may be accounted for, as we believe, by 
the furrow being filled up as qpon as formed by the 
rapid increase of thickness in the apex of the radicle. 
Whether or not a radicle, when surrounded by soft- 
ened earth, is aided in forming a passage for itself 
by circumnutating, this ' movement can hardly fail 
to be of high importance, by guiding the radicle 
along a line of least resistance, as will be seen in the 
next chapter when we treat of the sensibility of the 
tip to contact. If, however, a radicle in its down- 
ward growth breaks obliquely into any crevice, or a 
hole left by a decayed root, or one made by the 
larva of an insect, and more especially by worms, the 
circumnutating movement of the tip will materially 
aid it in following such open passage ; and we have 
observed that roots commonly run down the old 
burrows of worms.* 

When a radicle is placed in a horizontal or inclined 
position, the terminal growing part, as is well known, 
bends down towards the centre of the earth; and 
Sachs t has shown that whilst thus bending, the growth 
of the lower surface is greatly retarded, whilst that 

* See, also, Prof. Henson’s state- rows made by worms, 
meats (‘ Zeitsohrift fur Wissen, f ‘ Arbeiten ties bot. Inst. 
Zool./ B. xxviii. p. 354, 1877) to AViirzburg/ vol. i. 1873, p. 481. 
the same effect. Ho goes so far See also p. 397 for the length of 
as to believe that roots are able the growing part, and p. 451 on 
to penetrate the ground to a great the force of geotropism. 
depth only by meaus of the bur- 
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of the upper surface continues at the normal rate, 
or may be even somewhat increased. He has further 
shown by attaching a thread, running over a pulley, 
tffc a horizontal radicle of large size, namely, that 
of the common bean, that it was able to pull up a 
weight of only one gramme, or 15*4 grains. We may 
therefore conclude that geatvopism does not give a 
radicle force sufficient to penetrate the ground, but 
merely tells it (if su # ch an expression may be used) 
which course to pursue. He lore we knew of Sachs’ 
more precise observations we covered a flat surface of 
damp sand with the thinnest tin-foil which we could 
procure (-02 to *03 mm., or *80012 to ‘0007!) of an inch 
in thickness), and placed a radicle close above, in such 
a position that it grew almost perpendicularly down- 
wards. When •the apex came into contact with the 
polished level surface it turned at right angles and 
glided over it without leaving any impression; yet 
the tin-foil was so flexible, that a little stick of soft 
wood, pointed to the same degree as the end of the 
radicle and gently loaded with a weight of only a 
quarter of an ounce (120 grains) plainly indented the 
tin-foil. 

Kadicles are able to penetrate the ground by the 
force due to their longitudinal and transverse growth ; 
the seeds themselves being held down by the weight 
of the superincumbent soil. In the ease of the bean 
the apex, protected by the root-cap, is sharp, and 
the growing part, from 8 to 10 mm. in length, is 
much more rigid, as Sachs has proved, than the part 
immediately above, which has ceased to increase in 
length. We endeavoured to ascertain the downward 
pressure of the growing part, by placing germiuating 
beans between two small metal plates, the upper one 
of which was loaded with a known weight ; and the 
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radicle was then allowed to grow into a narrow hole in 
wood, 2 or 3 tenths of an inch in depth, and closed at 
the bottom. The wood was so cut that the short space 
of radicle between the mouth of the hole and the 
bean could not bend laterally on three sides ; but it 
was impossible to protect the fourth side, close to 
the bean. Consequently* as long as the radicle con- 
tinued to increase in length and remained straight, 
the weighted bean would be lifted up after the tip 
had reached the bottom of the shallow hole. Beans 
thus arranged, surrounded by damp sand, lifted up a 
quarter of a pound in 24 h. after the tip of tire 
radicle had entered the hole. With a greater weight 
the radicles themselves always became bent on the one 
unguarded side; but this probably would not have 
occurred if they had been closely surrounded on all 
sides by compact earth. There was, however, a 
possible, but not probable, source of error in these 
trials, for it was not ascertained whether the beans 
themselves go on swelling for several days after they 
have germinated, and after having been treated in 
the manner in which ours had been ; 
namely, being first left for 24 h. in 
water, then allowed to germinate in 
very damp air, afterwards placed over 
Outline of piece of the hole and almost surrounded by 

outhilf ^natural tlam P san<l in 11 doScd ,M)X ‘ 

size) with a hole We succeeded better in ascertaining 
the° U vadicie the f° ree exerted transversely by these 
bean grew. Thick- radicles. Two were so placed as to 
narrow* end k -o8 penetrate small holes made in little 
inch, at broad end sticks, One of which WftS Cllt illto the 
hole* • l iueh h ot shape here exactly copied (Fig. 55). 

The short end of the stick beyond 
the hole was purposely split, but not the. opposite 
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end. As the wood was highly clastic, the split or 
fissure closed immediately after being made. After 
six days the stick and bean were dug out of the damp 
sa^d, and the radicle was found to be much enlarged 
above and beneath the hole. The fissure, which was 
at first quite closed, was now open to a width of 
4 mm. ; as soon as the radicle was extracted, it imme- 
diately closed to a width of 2 mm. The stick was 


then suspended horizoy tally by 
a fine wire passing through the 
hole lately filled by the radicle, 
and a little saucer was sus- 
pended beneath to receive the 
weights; and it required 8 lbs. 
8 ozs. to open the fissure to the 
width of 4 mn* — that is, the 
width before the root was ex- 
tracted. But the part of the 
radicle (oidy *1 of an inch in 
length) which was embedded in 
the hole, probably exerted a 
greater transverse strain even 
than 8 lbs. 8 ozs., for it had split 
the solid wood for a length of 
rather more than a quarter of 
an inch (exactly *275 inch), and 



this fissure is shown in Fig. 55. Woo<len »; i “ cers ’ kc i ,t closc ! 1 l ,, y 

. P a spiral brass spring, with a 

A second stick was tried m the hole (-14 inch in diameter 


same manner with almost ex- 
actly the same result. 

We then followed a better 
plan. Holes were bored near 


and *6 inch in depth) bored 
through the narrow closed 
part, through which a radicle 
of a bean was allowed to 
grow. Temp. 50°-GG° F. 


the narrow end of two wooden clips or pincers (Fig. 5fi), 
kept closed by brass spiral springs. Two radicles in damp 
sand were allowed to grow through these holes. The 
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pincers rested on glass-plates to lessen the friction from 
the sand. The holes were a little larger (viz. *14 inch) 
and considerably deeper (viz. *6 inch) than in the 
trials with the sticks ; so that a greater length of a 
rather thicker radicle exerted a transverse strain. 
After 13 days they were taken up. The distance of 
two dots (see the figure) on the longer ends of the 
pincers was now carefully measured ; the radicles were 
then extracted from the hole$, and the pincers of 
course closed. They were then suspended horizontally 
in the same manner as were the bits of sticks, and a 
weight of lf)00 grams (or 3 lbs. 4 ozs.) was necessary 
with one of the pincers* to open them to the same 
extent as had been effected by the transverse growth 
of the radicle. As soon as this radicle had slightly 
opened the pincers, it had grown into a flattened form 
and had escaped a little beyond the hole ; its diameter 
in one direction being 4*2 mm., and at right angles 
3*5 mm. If this escape and flattening could have 
been prevented, the radicle would probably have 
exerted a greater strain than the 3 lbs. 4 ozs. With 
the other pincers the radicle escaped still further 
out of the hole; and the weight required to open 
them to the same extent as had been effected by the 
radicle, was only (500 grams. 

With these facts before us, there seems little diffi- 
culty in understanding how a radicle penetrates the 
ground. The apex is pointed and is protected by 
the root-cap ; the terminal growing part is rigid, and 
increases in length with a force equal, as far as our 
observations can be trusted, to the pressure of at least 
a quarter of a pound, probably with a much greater 
force when prevented from bending to any side by the 
surrounding eaTth. Whilst thus increasing in length 
it increases in thickness, pushing away the damp 
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earth on all sides, with a force of above 8 pounds in 
one case, of 3 pounds in another case. It was impos- 
sible to decide whether the actual apex exerts, relatively 
tojts diameter, the same transverse strain as the parts 
a little higher up ; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that this would bo the case. The growing part there- 
fore does not act like a nail when hammered into a 
board, but more like a wedge of wood, which whilst 
slowly driven into a # crevice continually expands at 
the same time by the absorption of water; and a 
wedge thus acting will split oven a mass of rock. 

• Manner in which llgpocotyJs , Epicotyls , the., rise up 
and break through the ground . — After the radicle has 
penetrated the ground and fixed the seed, the hypo- 
eotyls of all the dicotyledonous seedlings observed by 
us, which lift their cotyledons above the surface, break 
through the ground in the form of an arch. When 
the cotyledons are hypogcan, that is, remain buried in 
the soil, the liypocotyl is hardly developed, and the 
opieotyl or plumule rises in like manner as an arch 
through the ground. In all, or at least in most of such 
cases, the downwardly bent apex remains for a time 
enclosed within the seed-coats. With Corylm avel- 
lena the cotyledons are hypogcan, and the opieotyl 
is arched ; but in the particular case described in 
the last chapter its apex had been injured, and it 
grew laterally through the soil like, a root; and in 
consequence of this it had emitted two secondary 
shoots, which likewise broke through the ground as 
arches. 

Cyclamen does hot produce any distinct stem, und 
only a single cotyledon appears at first;* its petiole 

* Thin is the conclusion arrived considered by other botanists as 

at by Dr. H. Greatmer liot. the first true leaf is really the 

Zeitun",’ 1874, p. 837), who second cotyledon, which is greatly 

maintains that what has been delayed in its development. 
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breaks through the ground as an arch (Fig. 57). 


Fig. 57. 



Abronia also lias only a single fully 
developed cotyledon, but in this 
ease it is the liypocotyl whicli first 
emerges and is arched. Abronia 
umbellata, however, presents this 
peculiarity, that the enfolded blade 
of the one developed cotyledon 
(with the enclosed endosperm) 


Cyclamen Persicum : 
seedling, figure en- 
larged : c, blade of 
cotyledon, not yet 
expanded, with arched 
petiole beginning to 
straighten itself; A, 
hypocotyl developed 
into u conn; ^second- 
ary radicles. 


whilst still beneath the surface has 
its apex upturned and parallel to 
the descending leg of the arched 
hypocfltyl ; but it is dragged 
out of the ground by the con- 
tinued growth of the hypocotyl, 
with the apex pointing downward. 


With Gijcas pectinata the cotyledons are hypogoan, 


Fig. 58. 



-SourC A as mollis : seedling, with the 
hypogean cotyledon on the near 
side removed and the radicles cut 


and a true leaf first breaks 
through the ground with 
its petiole forming an 
arch. 

In the genus Acanthus 
the cotyledons are likewise 
hypogean. In A . mollis, 
a single leaf first breaks 
through the ground witli 
its petiole arched, and with 
the opposite leaf much less 
developed, short, straight, 
of a yellowish colour, and 
with the petiole at first not 
half as thick as that of the 


off: ii, blade of first leaf begin- 
ning to expand, with petiole still 
partially arched; 6, second and 
opposite leaf, as yet very imper- 
fectly developed; c, hypogean 
cotyledon on the opposite side. 


other. The undeveloped 
leaf is protected by stand- 
ing beneath its arched fel- 
low; and it is an instruc- 
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tive fact that it is not arched, as it has not to force 
for itself a passage through the ground. In the accom- 
panying sketch (Fig. 58) the petiole of the first leaf 
haf already partially straightened itself, and the blade 
is beginning to unfold. The small second leaf ulti- 
mately grows to an equal size with the first, but this 
process is effected at very different rates in different 
individuals : in one instance the second leaf did not 
appear fully above the; ground until six weeks after the 
first leaf. As the leaves in the whole family of the 
Acanthaeem stand cither opposite one another or in 
Whorls, and as these are of equal size, the great in- 
equality between the first t\fo leaves is a singular fact. 
We can see how this inequality of development and 
the arching of the petiole could have been gradually 
acquired, if they were beneficial to the seedlings by 
favouring their emergence ; for with A. candelabrum , 
spinosusy and latifolius there was great variability in the 
inequality between the two first leaves arid in the 
arching of their petioles. In one seedling of A. can- 
delabrum the first leaf was arched and nine times as 
long as the second, which latter consisted of a mere 
little, yellowish-white, straight, hairy style. In other 
seedlings the difference in length between the two 
leaves was as 3 to 2, or as 4 to 3, or as only *70 to 
*02 inch. In these latter cases the first and taller leaf 
was not properly arched. Lastly, in another seedling 
there was not the least difference in size between the 
two first leaves, and both of them had their petioles 
straight ; their lamhiaj were enfolded and pressed 
against each other, forming a lance or wedge, by 
which means they had broken through the ground. 
Therefore in different individuals of this same species 
of Acanthus the first pair of leaves breaks through 
the ground by two widely different methods ; and if 
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either had proved decidedly advantageous or disad- 
vantageous, one of them no doubt would soon have 
prevailed. 

Asa Gray has described * the peculiar manner of ger- 
mination of three widely different plants, in which the 
hypocotyl is hardly at al 1 developed. These were there- 
fore observed by us in relation to our present subject. 

Delphinium nndicaule . — The elongated petioles of 
the two cotyledons are confluent (as are sometimes 
their blades at the base), and they break through the 
ground as an arch. They thus resemble in a most 
deceptive manner a hypocotyl. At first they aiv 
solid, but after a time become tubular ; and the basal 
part beneath the ground is enlarged into a hollow 
chamber, within which the young leaves are developed 
without any prominent plumule. Externally root- 
hairs are formed on the confluent petioles, either a 
little above, or on a level with, the plumule. The 
first leaf at an early period of its growth and whilst 
within the chamber is quite straight, but the petiole 
soon becomes arched; and tin; swelling of this part 
(and probably of the blade) splits open one side of 
the chamber, and the leaf then emerges. The slit 
was found in one case to be 8*2 mm. in length, and 
it is seated on the line of confluence of the two 
petioles. The leaf when it first escapes from the 
chamber is buried beneath the ground, and now an 
upper part of the petiole near the blade becomes 
arched in the usual manner. The second leaf comes 
out of the slit either straight or somewhat arched, but 
afterwards the upper part of the petiole, — certainly in 
some, and we believe in all cases, — arches itself whilst 
forcing a passage through the soil. 


* * Botanical Text-Book/ 1879, p. 22. 
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Megarrhiza Californica . — The cotyledons of this 
Gourd never free themselves from the seed-coats and 
are hypogeun. Their petioles are completely con- 
fluent, forming a tube which terminates downwards 
in a little solid point, consisting of a minute radicle 
and hypocotyl, with the likewise minute plumule 
enclosed within the base of the tube. This structure 
was well exhibited in an abnormal specimen, in which 
one of the two cotyledons tailed to produce a petiole, 
whilst the other produced one consisting of an open 
semicylinder ending in a sharp point, formed of the 
parts just described. As soon as the confluent 
petioles protrude from the seed they bond down, as 
they an* strongly gootropie, and penot rate tins ground. 
Till! seed itself retains its original position, cither 
on the surface or*buried at some depth, as the case 
may be. If, however, the point of the confluent 
petioles meets with some obstacle in the soil, as 
appears to have occurred with the seedlings described 
and figured by Asa Gray,* the cotyledons are lifted 
up above the ground. The petioles are clothed with 
root-hairs like those on a true radicle, and they 
likewise resemble radicles in becoming brown when 
immersed in a solution of permanganate of potassium. 
Our seeds were subjected to a high temperature, and 
in the course of three or four days the petioles pene- 
trated the soil perpendicularly to a depth of from 
2 to 2£ inches ; and not until then did the true 
radicle begin to grow. In one specimen which was 
closely observed, the petioles in 7 days after their 
first protrusion attained a length of 2§ inches, and the 
radicle by this time had also become well developed. 
The plumule, still enclosed within the tube, was now 


* 4 American Journal of Science/ vol. xiv. 1877, p. 21. 

ti 
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•3 inch in length, and was quite straight ; but from 
having increased in thickness it had just begun to 
split open the lower part of the petioles on one side, 
along the lino of their confluence. By the following 
morning the upper part of the plumule had arched 



itself into a right angle, and the 
convex side or elbow had thus boon 
forced out through the slit. Here 
then the arching of the plumule 
plays the same part as in the case of 
the petioles of the Delphinium. As 
the plumule continued to grow, the 
tip ‘became more arched, and in 
the course of six days it emerged 
through the inches of superin- 
cumbent soil, still retaining its 
arched form. After reaching the 
surface it straightened itself in the 
usual manner. In the accompany- 
ing figure (Dig. 58, A) we have a 
sketch of a seedling in this ad- 
vanced state of development; the 
surface of the ground being re- 


Mcrjarrhiza Calif ‘arnica : 
sketch of seedling, 
copied from Ash Gray, 
reduced to one-halt’ 
scale : c, cotyledons 
within seed-coats; 
the two confluent 
petioles ; h ami r, hy- 
pocotyl and radicle ; 

/>/, plumule; G G , 

surface of soil, 

the autumnal rains, 


presented by the line G G. 

The germination of the seeds in 
their native Californian home pro- 
ceeds in a rather different manner, 
as we infer from an interesting 
letter from Mr. Rattan, sent to us 
by Prof. Asa Gray. The petioles 
protrude from the seeds soon after 
and penetrate the ground, generally 


in a vertical direction, to a depth of from 4 to even 


fi inches. They were found in this state by Mr. 
Rattan during the Christmas vacation, with the plu- 
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mules still enclosed within the tubes ; and he remarks 
that if the plumules had been at once developed and 
had reached the surface (as occurred with our seeds 
wlych were exposed to a high temperature), they 
would surely have been killed by the frost. As it is, 
they lie dormant at some depth beneath the surface, 
and are thus protected from the cold ; and the root- 
hairs on the petioles would supply them with sufficient 
moisture. We shall hereafter see that many seedlings 
are protected from frost,* but by a widely different 
process, namely, by being drawn beneath the surface 
by* the contraction of their radicles. We may, how- 
ever, believe that the extraordinary manner of germi- 
nation of Megarrhiza has another and secondary 
advantage. The radicle begins in a few weeks to 
enlarge into a little tuber, which then abounds with 
starch and is only slightly bitter. It would therefore 
be very liable to be devoured by animals, were it not 
protected by being buried whilst young and tender, at a 
depth of some inches beneath the surface. Ultimately 
it grows to a huge size. 

Ipomcea leptophylla . — In most of the species of this 
genus the hypocotyl is well developed, and breaks 
through the ground as an arch. But the seeds of the 
present species in germinating behave like those of 
Megarrliiza, excepting that the elongated petioles of 
the cotyledons are not confluent. After they have 
protruded from the seed, they are united at their 
lower ends with the undeveloped hypocotyl and un- 
developed radicle, which together form a point only 
about *1 inch in length. They are at first highly 
geotropic, and penetrate the ground to a depth of 
rather above half an inch. The radicle then begins 
to grow. On four occasions after the petioles had 
grown for a short distance vertically downwards, they 

u 2 
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were placed in a horizontal position in damp air in the 
dark, and in the course of 4 hours they again became 
curved vertically downwards, having passed through 
90° in this time. But their sensitiveness to geotropasm 
lasts for only 2 or 8 days; and the terminal part 
alone, for a length of between ’2 and *4 inch, is thus 
sensitive. Although the petioles of our specimens 
did not penetrate the ground to a greater depth than 
about J inch, yet they continued for some time to grow 
rapidly, and finally attained the great length of about 
3 inches. The upper part is apogeotropic, and there- 
fore grows vertically upwards, excepting a short 
portion close to the blades, which at an early period 
bends downwards and becomes arched, and thus 
breaks through the ground. Afterwards this portion 
straightens itself, and the cotyledons* then free them- 
selves from the seed-coats. Thus we here have in 
different parts of the same organ widely different kinds 
of movement and of sensitiveness ; for the basal part 
is geotropic, the upper part apogeotropic, and a portion 
near the blades temporarily and spontaneously arches 
itself. The plumule is not developed for some little 
time ; and as it rises between the bases of the parallel 
and closely approximate petioles of the cotyledons, 
which in breaking through the ground have formed an 
almost open passage, it does not require to be arched and 
' is consequently always straight. Whether the plumule 
remains buried and dormant for a time in its native 
country, and is thus protected from the cold of winter, 
we do not know. The radicle, like that of the Megar- 
rhiza, grows into a tuber-like mass, which ultimately 
attains a great size. So it is with Ipomoea, pandurata , 
the germination of which, as Asa Gray informs us, 
resembles that of I . leptophylla. 

The following case is interesting in connection with 
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the root-like nature of the petioles. The radicle of a 
seedling was cut off, as it was completely decayed, 
and the two now separated cotyledons wore planted. 
They emitted roots from their bases, and continued 
green and healthy for two months. The blades of 
both then withered, and on removing the earth the 
bases of the petioles (instead of the radicle) were 
found (Mi larged into little tubers. Whether these 
would have had the* power of producing two in- 
dependent plants in the following summer, we do not 
know. 

Mn Qmrcus virens, according to J)r. Engel man n,* 
both the cotyledons and their petioles are confluent. 
The latter grow to a length “of an inch or even 
more;” and, if we understand rightly, penetrate the 
ground, so that they must he geotropie. The nutri- 
ment within the cotyledons is then quickly transferred 
to the hypoeotyl or radicle, which thus becomes 
developed into a fusiform tuber. The fact of 
tubers being formed by the foregoing three widely 
distinct plants, makes us believe that their protection 
from animals at an early age and whilst tender, is one 
at least of the advantages gained by the remark- 
able elongation of the petioles of the cotyledons, 
together with their power of penetrating the ground 
like roots under the guidance of geotropism. 

The following cases may be here given, as they bear 
mi our present subject, though not relating to seed- 
lings. The flower-stem of the parasitic Lathrwa 
squamaria , which Is destitute of true leaves, breaks 
through the ground as an arch ;t so does the flower- 

* ‘ Transact. St. Lou Id Acad. ground cannot fail to l>e greatly 
Science/ vol. iv. p. 190. facilitated by the extraordinary 

f The passage of the flower- quantity of water secreted at this 
stem of the Lathrcea through the period of the year by the subter- 
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stem of the parasitic and leafless Monoiropa hypopitys. 
With Hellebores niger, the flower-stems, which rise up 
independently of the leaves, likewise break through 
the ground as arches. This is also the ease with file 
greatly elongated flower-stems, as well as with the 
petioles of Epimeditm pinnatum. So it is with the 
petioles of Ranunculus ficctria, when they have to break 
through the ground, but when they arise from the 
summit of the bulb above grfmnrl, they are from the 
first quite straight ; and this is a fact which deserves 
notice. The rachis of the bracken fern (Pier is ctqui- 
lina), and of some, probably many, other ferns, like- 
wise rises above ground under the form of an arch. 
No doubt other analogous instances could be found by 
careful search. In all ordinary cases of bulbs, rhizomes. 


runenn scalo-liko leaves : not that 
tlure is any reason to supposo 
that the secretion is a special 
adaptation for this purpose : it 
probably follows from the great 
quantity of sap absorbed in tho 
early Bpring by the parasitic roots. 
Alter a long period without any 
rain, the earth had become liglu- 
colourcd and viry dry, but it was 
dark-coloured and damp, even in 
parts quite wet, for a distance of 
at least six inches nil round each 
llower-stem . The water is secreted 
by glands (described by Cohn, 
Vilericlit. Bot. Sect, dcr Selde- 
sischou Gesell./ 1876, p. 113) 
which line the longitudinal 
channels running through each 
scale-like leaf. A large plant was 
(lug up, washed bo as to remove 
the earth, left for some time to 
drain, and then placed in the 
evening on a dry glass-plate, 
covered with a bell-glass, and by 
next morning it had secreted a 
large pool of water. The plate 
was wiped dry, and in the course 
of the succeeding 7 or 8 hours 


another little pool was secreted, 
and after 16 additional hours 
several largo drops. A smaller 
plant was washed and placed in a 
large jar, which was left inclined 
for an hour, by which time no 
more water drained off. The jar 
was then placed upright and 
closed : after 23 hours two drachms 
of water were collected from the 
bottom, and a little more after 25 
additional hours. The llower- 
stems were now cut off, for they 
do not secrete, aud the subter- 
rauean part of the plant w as found 
to weigh 106 8 grams (1611 
grains), and the water secreted 
during the 48 hours weighed 
11*9 grams (l w 3 grains),— that is, 
one-ninth of the whole weight of 
the plai&t, excluding the llowrer- 
stems. We should remember that 
plants in a state of nature would 
probably secrete in 48 hours much 
more than the above large amount, 
for their roots would continue all 
the time absorbing sap from the 
plant on which they were para- 
sitic. 
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root-stocks, &c., buried beneath the ground, the surface 
is broken by a cone formed by the young imbricated 
leaves, the combined growth of which gives them force 
sufficient for the purpose. 

With germinating monocotyledonous seeds, of 
which, however, we did not observe a large number, 
the plumules, for instance, those of Asparagus and 
Canna, are straight whilst breaking through the ground. 
With the Gramiuem, the sheath-like cotyledons are 
likewise straight ; they, however, terminate in a sharp 
crest, which is white and somewhat indurated ; and this 
structure obviously facilitates their emergence from 
the soil : the first true leave# escape from the sheath 
through a slit beneath the chisel-like apex and at 
right angles to it. In the ease of the onion {Allium 
cepa) we again meet with an arch ; the leaf-like coty- 
ledon being abruptly bowed, when it breaks through 
the ground, with the apex still enclosed within the 
seed-coats. The crown of the arch, as previously 
described, is developed into a white conical pro- 
tuberance, which we may safely believe to be a 
special adaptation for this office. 

The fact of so many organs of different kinds — 
hypocotyls and epicotyls, the petioles of some coty- 
ledons and of some first leaves, the cotyledons of 
the onion, the rachis of some ferns, and some flower- 
stems — being all arched whilst they break through* 
the ground, shows how just are Dr. Huberlandt’s * 
remarks on the importance of the arch to seedling 
plants. He attributes its chief importance to the 
upper, young, and more tender parts of the hypocotyl 

* 4 Dio Schutzcinrichtungen in tl tough our observation® lead us 
der Eutwickulung dt-r Keim- to differ on some points from the 
prianze,’ 1877. We have learned author, 
much from this interesting essay, 
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or epicotyl, being thus saved from abrasion and 
pressure whilst breaking through the ground. But 
we think that some importance may be attributed to 
the increased force gained by the hypocotyl, epicotyl, 
or other organ by being at first arched ; for both legs of 
the arch increase in length, and both have points of 
resistance as long as thfc tip remains enclosed within 
the seed-coats; and thus the crown of the arch is 
pushed up through the earth wjtli twice as much force 
as that which ft straight hypocotyl, &c., could exert. 
As soon, however, as the upper end has freed itself, 
all the work has to be done by the basal leg. In 
the case of the epicotyl of the common bean, the 
basal leg (the apex having freed itself from the seed- 
coats) grew upwards with a force sufficient to lift a 
thin plate of zinc, loaded with 12 ounces. Two more 
ounces were added, and the 14 ounces were lifted up 
to a very little height, and then the epicotyl yielded 
and bent to one side. 

With respect to the primary cause of the arching 
process, we long thought in the case of many seedlings 
that this might Ini attributed to the manner in which 
the hypocotyl or epicotyl was packed and curved 
within the seed-coats ; and that the arched shape thus 
acquired was merely retained until the parts in question 
reached the surface of the ground. But it is doubtful 
whether this is the whole of the truth in any case. 
For instance, with the common bean, the epicotyl or 
plumule is bowed into an arch whilst breaking through 
the seed-coats, as shown in Fig. 59 (p. 92). The 
plumule first protrudes as a solid knob (e til A), which 
after twenty-four hours* growth is seen (e in B) to be 
the crown of an arch. Nevertheless, with several 
beans which germinated in damp air, and had other- 
wise been treated in an unnatural manner, little 
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plumules were developed in the axils of the petioles 
of both cotyledons, and these were as perfectly arched 
as the normal plumule ; yet they had not been sub- 
jected to any confinement or pressure, for the seed- 
coats were completely ruptured, and they grew in the 
open air. This proves that the plumule has an innate 
or spontaneous tendency to arch itself. 

In some other cases the hypocotyl or epieotyl pro- 
trudes from the seed at first, only slightly bowed; but 
the bowing afterwards increases independently of any 
constraint. The arch is thus made narrow, with the 
twd legs, which are sometimes much elongated, parallel 
and close together, and thus* it becomes well fitted 
for breaking through the ground. 

With many kinds of plants, the radicle, whilst still 
enclosed within tin) seed and likewise after its first pro- 
trusion, lies in a straight line with the future hypocotyl 
and with the longitudinal axis of the cotyledons. This 
is the case with Cucurbita ovifara; nevertheless, in 
whatever position the seeds were buried, the hypocotyl 
always came up arched in one particular direction. 
Seeds were planted in friable peat at a depth of about 
an inch in a vertical position, with the end from which 
the radicle protrudes downwards. Therefore all the 
parts occupied the same relative positions which 
they would ultimately hold after the seedlings had 
risen clear above the surface. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the hypocotyl arched itself; and as the arch 
grew upwards through the peat, the buried seeds were 
turned either upside down, or wera laid horizontally, 
being afterwards dragged above the ground. Ulti- 
mately the hypocotyl straightened itself in the usual 
manner; and now after all these movements the 
several parts occupied the same position relatively to 
one another and to the centre of the earth, which they 
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had done when the seeds were first buried. But it may 
be argued in this and other such cases that, as the 
hypocotyl grows up through the soil, the seed will 
almost certainly be tilted to one side ; and then 
from the resistance which it must offer during its 
further elevation, the upper part of the hypocotyl will 
be doubled down and thus become arched. This view 
seems the more probable, because with lianunculus 
jicaria only the petioles of tjio leaves which forced 
a passage through the earth were arched ; and not 
those which arose from the summits of the bulbs above 
the ground. Nevertheless, this explanation does hot 
apply to the Cucurbits, for when germinating seeds 
were suspended in damp air in various positions by 
pins passing through the cotyledons, fixed to the 
inside of the lids of jars, in which case the hypo- 
cotyls wore not subjected to any friction or constraint, 
yet the upper part became spontaneously arched. 
This fact, moreover, proves that it is not the weight 
of the cotyledons which causes the arching. Seeds 
of Helianthus annum and of two species of Ipomoea 
(those of L Iona nox being for the genus large 
and heavy) were pinned in the same manner, 
and the liypocotyls became spontaneously arched ; 
the radicles, which had been vertically dependent, 
assumed in consequence a horizontal position. In 
the case of Ipomoea leptophxjlla it is the petioles of the 
cotyledons which become arched whilst rising through 
the ground;, and this occurred spontaneously when 
the seeds w ere fixed to the lids of jars. 

It may, however, be suggested with some degree of 
probability that the arching was aboriginally caused 
by mechanical compulsion, owing to the confinement, 
of the parts in question within the seed-coats, or to 
friction whilst they were being dragged upwards. But 
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if this is so, we must admit from the eases just given, 
that a tendency in the upper part of the several 
specified organs to bend downwards and thus to be- 
come arched, has now become with many plants firmly 
inherited. The arching, to whatever cause it may be 
due, is the result of modified circumnutation, through 
increased growth along the convex side of the part; 
such growth being only temporary, for the part always 
straightens itself subsequently by increased growth 
along the concave side, as will hereafter bo described. 

It is a curious fact that the hypocotyls of some 
plants, which are but little developed and which 
never raise their cotyledons aliove the ground, never- 
theless inherit a slight tendency to arch themselves, 
although this movement is not of the least uses to 
them. We refer* to a movement observed by Sachs 
in the hypocotyls of the bean and some other Legumi- 
nosas, and which is shown in the accompanying figure 
(Fig. 59), copied from his Essay.* The hypocotyl 
and radicle at first grow perpendicularly downwards, 
as at A, and then bend, often in the course? of 24 hours, 
into the position shown at 13. As we shall here- 
after often have to recur to this movement, we will, for 
brevity sake, call it “ Sachs’ curvature.” At first sight 
it might be thought that the altered position of the 
radicle in 13 was wholly due to the outgrowth of the 
epieotyl (e), the petiole (jp) serving as a hinge ; and 
it is probable that this is partly the cause ; but tin? 
hypocotyl and upper part of the radicle themselves 
become slightly curved. 

The above movement in the bean was repeatedly 
seen by us ; but our observations were made chiefly on 
Phaseolus multiflorus , the cotyledons of which are like* 


* 4 Arbeitcn des bot. In&tit. Wurzburg/ vol. i. 1873, p. 403. 
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wise hypogean. Some seedlings with well-developed 
radicles were first immersed in a solution of perman- 
ganate of potassium ; and, judging from the changes 
of colour (though these were not very clearly defined), 
the hypoootyl is about *3 inch in length. Straight, 
thin, black lines of this length were now drawn from 
the bases of the short "petioles along the livpocotyls 



Vicit f(tb<t : germinating seeds, suspended in damp air: A, with radicle 
growing perpendicularly downwards ; B, the same bean after 24 hours 
and after the radicle has curved itself; r, radicle; A, short hvpocotyl ; 

epicotyl appearing as a knob in A and as an arch in B; p , petiole of 
the cotyledon, the latter enclosed within the seed-coats. 

of 23 germinating seeds, which were pinned to the 
lids of jars, generally with the liiinm downwards, and 
with their radicles pointing to the centre of the 
earth. After an interval of from 24 to 48 hours the 
black lines on the hypocotyls of 16 out of the 23 
seedlings became distinctly curved, but in very 
various degrees (namely, with radii between 20 and 
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80 mm. on Sadis’ cyclometer) in the same relative 
direction as shown at B in Fig. ,59. As geotropism 
will obviously tend to check this curvature, seven 
seejs were allowed to germinate with proper pre- 
cautions for their growth in a kliuostat,* by which 
means geotropism was eliminated. The position of the 
hypocotyls was observed during four successive days, 
and they continued to bend towards the hilum and 
lower surface of the sued. On the fourth day they 
were deflected by an average angle of (53° from a line 
perpendicular to the lower surface, and were therefore 
considerably more curved than the hypoeotyl and 
radicle in the bean at B (Fig. 59), though in the same 
relative direction. 

It will, we presume, bo admitted that all leguminous 
plants with hypogean cotyledons are descended from 
forms which once raised their cotyledons above the 
ground in the ordinary manner; and in doing so, it is 
certain that their hypocotyls would have been abruptly 
arched, as in the cases of every other dicotyledonous 
plant. This is especially clear in the eases of Phaseolus, 
for out of five species, tho seedlings of which we 
observed, namely, P. multijlorus , caracalla , vuhjaris , 
Ilermndesii and Boxburtjhii (inhabitants of the Old 
and New Worlds), the three last-named species have 
well-developed hypocotyls which break through the 
ground as arches. Now, if we imagine a seedling of 
the common bean or of P. multijlorus , to behave as its 
progenitors once did, the hypoeotyl (/*, Fig. 59), in 
whatever position the seed may have been buried, 
would become so much arched that the upper part 
would be doubled down parallel to the lower part ; and 

* An instrument devised by on which the plant tinder olwerva- 
Saclis, consisting essentially of a tion is supported ; goo * Wurzburg 
slowly revolving horizontal axis. Arbcitcn,’ 187U, p. 20‘J. 
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this is exactly the kind of curvature which actually 
occurs in these two plants, though to a much less 
degree. Therefore we can hardly doubt that their 
short hypocotyls have retained by inheritance a pen- 
dency to curve themselves in the same manner as they 
did at a former period, when this movement was highly 
important to them for breaking through the ground, 
though now rendered useless by the cotyledons being 
hypogcan. Rudimentary structures are in most cases 
highly variable, and we might expect that rudimentary 
or obsolete actions would be equally so ; and Sachs’ 
curvature varies extremely in amount, and sometimes 
altogether fails. This »is the sole instance known to 
us of the inheritance, though in a feeble degree, of 
movements which have become superfluous from 
changes which the species has undergone. 

Rudimentary Cotyledons. — A few remarks on this 
subject may be here interpolated. It is well known 

that some dicotyle- 
donous plants produce 
only a single cotyle- 
don ; for instance, cer- 
tain species of Ranun- 
culus, Corydalis, Chie- 
rophyllum ; and we 
will here endeavour to 
show that the loss of 
one or both cotyle- 
dons is apparently due 

Citrus aurantium: two young seedlings: a store of nutli- 

o, larger cotyledon; c\ smaller cotyle- , . , . , 

dou ; h , thickened hypocotyl ; r, radicle, ment being laid Up 111 
In A the epicotyl is still arched, in B it gome other par t as j n 
has become erect. r _ 

the hypocotyl or one 

of the two cotyledons, or one of the secondary radicles. 
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With the orange ( Citrus aurantium) the cotyledons are 
hypogean, and one is larger than the other, as may 
be seen in A (Fig. 60). In B the inequality is rather 
greater, and the stem has grown between the points 
of insertion of the two petioles, so that they do not 
stand opposite to one another; in another ease the 
separation amounted to one-fifth of an inch. The 
smaller cotyledon of one seedling 
was extremely thin, 141 d not half 
the length of the larger one, so that 
it was clearly becoming rudimen- 
tary.* In all these seedlings the 
hypocotyl was enlarged or swollen. 

With Abronia unibellata one of 
the cotyledons is quite rudimen- 
tary, as may be seen (c) in Fig. 61. 

In this specimen it consisted of a 
little green llap, -^tli inch in 
length, destitute of a petiole and 
covered with glands like those on 
the fully developed cotyledon (c). 



At first it stood opposite to the 
larger cotyledon ; but as the petiole 
of the latter increased in length 
and grew in the same line with 
the hypocotyl (h), the rudiment 
appeared in older seedlings as if 


Abronia unibellata: need- 
ling twice natural size: 
c, cotyledon ; c', rudi- 
mentary cotyledon ; /t, 
enlarged hypocotyl, 
with a heel or projec- 
tion ( It ) at the lower 
end ; r, radicle. 


seated some way down the hypocotyl. With Abronia 
arenaria there is a similar rudiment, which in one 


* In Paehira aquaticii , as de- 
scribed by Mr. R. I. Lynch 
( 4 Journal Linn. Soc. Bot.* vol. 
xvit 1878, p. 147), one of the 
hypogean cotyledon s is of im- 
mense size; the other is small 
and soon falls off : the pair do not 
always stand opposite. In another 


and very different water-plant, 
Trapa ruitan8 , one of the cotyle- 
dons, filled with farinaceous 
matter, is much larger than the 
other, which is scarcely visible, 
as is stated by Aug. de Candolle. 
‘ Physiologic Veg.’ tom. ii. p. 834, 
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specimen was oi)ly T-J^th and in another -^th inch in 
length; it ultimately appeared as if seated halfway 
down the liypocotyl. In both these species the hypo- 
cotyl is so much enlarged, especially at a very early 
age, that it might almost be called a conn. The lower 
end forms a heel or projection, the use of which will 
hereafter be described. 

In Cyclamen Persicum the liypocotyl, even whilst still 
within the seed, is enlarged into a regular conn,* and 
only a single cotyledon is at first developed (see former 
Fig. 57). With Ranunculus ficaria two cotyledons are 
never produced, and here one of the secondary radicles 
is developed at an early age into a so-culled bulb.f 
Again, certain species of Cluerophyllum and Corydalis 
produce only a single cotyledon in the former the 
liypocotyl, and in the latter the radicle is enlarged, 
according to Irmiseh, into a bulb. 

In the several foregoing cases one of the cotyledons 
is delayed in its development., or reduced in size, or 
rendered rudimentary, or quite aborted ; but in other 
eases both cotyledons art 1 represented by mere rudi- 
ments. With Opuntia basilaris this is not the case, 
for both cotyledons are thick and large, and the 
liypocotyl shows at first no signs of enlargement ; but 
afterwards, when the cotyledons have withered and dis- 
articulated themselves, it becomes thickened, and from 
its tapering form, together with its smooth, tough, 
brown skin, appears, when ultimately drawn down to 
some depth into the soil, like a root. On the other 

* Dr. H. Gressner, * Bot. Zei- Voucher's account (‘Hist. Phys. 
tung,' 1874, p. 8*24. des Plantes crEurope,* tom. i. 1841, 

t Irmiseh, * Bcitriige zur Mor- p. 149) of the germination of the 
phologie tl» r Pdunzen,* 1854, pp. seeds of several species of Cory- 
11, 12; ‘liot. Zcitung,* 1874, p. dal is, that the bulb or tubercule 
805. begins to be formed at an ex* 

X Delpino, * Rivista Botanica,’ tremely early age. 

1877, p. 21. It is evident from 
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hand, with several other Cactese, the hypocotyl is from 
tlie first much enlarged, and both cotyledons are 
almost or quite rudimentary. Thus with Gereus Land - 
book 'd two little triangular projections, representing the 
cotyledons, are narrower than the hypocotyl, which is 
pear-shaped, with the point downwards. In Rhipsalia 
cassytha the cotyledons are represented by more points 
on the enlarged hypocotyl. In Echinocactm virideneem 
the hypocotyl is globular, with two little prominences 
on its summit. In Piloeereus Iloulletii the hypocotyl, 
much swollen in the upper part, is merely notched on 
tin* summit ; and each side of the notch evidently repre- 
sents a cotyledon. Stapdia satpedon, a member of the 
very, distinct family of the Asclepiadem, is fleshy liko 
a cactus ; and here again the upper part of the flattened 
hypocotyl is much thickened and bears two minute coty- 
ledons, which, measured internally, were only *15 inch 
in length, and in breadth not equal to one-fourth of the 
diameter of the hypocotyl in its narrow axis ; yet these 
minute cotyledons are probably not quite useless, for 
when the hypocotyl breaks through the ground in the 
form of an arch, they are closed or pressed against one 
another, and thus protect the plumule. They after- 
wards open. 

From the several cases now given, which refer to 
widely distinct plants, we may infer that there is some 
close connection between the reduced size of one or 
both cotyledons and the formation, by the enlargement 
of the hypocotyl or of the radicle, of a so-called bulb. 
But it may be asked, did the cotyledons first tend to 
abort, or did a bulb first begin to be formed? As 
all dicotyledons naturally produce two well-developed 
cotyledons, w'hilst the thickness of the hypocotyl and 
of the radicle differs much in different plants, it seems 
probable that these latter organs first became from 

H 
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some cause thickened— in several instances apparently 
in correlation with the fleshy nature of the mature 
plant — so as to contain a store of nutriment sufficient 
for the seedling, and then that one or both cotyledons, 
from being superfluous, decreased in size. It is not 
surprising that one cotyledon alone should sometimes 
have been thus affected, for with certain plants, for 
instance the cabbage, the cotyledons are at iirst of 
unequal size, owing apparently to the manner in which 
they are packed within the seed. It does not, how- 
ever, follow from the above connection, that whenever 
a bulb is formed at an early age, one or both coty- 
ledons will necessarily become superfluous, and conse- 
quently more or less rudimentary. Finally, these 
cases offer a good illustration of the principle of com- 
pensation or balancement of growth, or, as Goethe 
expresses it, “ in order to spend on one side, Nature 
is forced to economise on the other side.” 

Oircumnutation and other movements of Ilypocotyls 
and Epicotyls, whilst still arched and buried beneath 
the ground, and whilst breaking through it. — According 
to the position in which a seed may chance to 
have been buried, the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl 
will begin to protrude in a horizontal, a more or 
less inclined, or in a vertical plane. Except when 
already standing vertically upwards, both legs of the 
arch are acted on from the earliest period by apo- 
geotropism. Consequently they both bend upwards, 
until the arcli becomes vertical. During the whole of 
this process, even before the arch has broken through 
the ground, it is continually trying to circumnutate 
to a slight extent ; as it likewise does if it happens at 
first to stand vertically up, — all which cases have 
been observed and described, more or less fully, in 
the last chapter. After the arch has grown to some 
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height upwards, the basal part ceases to circumnutate, 
whilst the upper ]>art coutinues to do so. 

That an arched hypoeotyl or epicotyl, with the two 
le^i fixed in the ground, sliould be able to cir- 
cumnutate, seemed to us, until wo lmd read Prol. 
Wiesner’s observations, an inexplicable fact. He has 
shown* in the ease of certain seedlings, whose tips 
are bent downwards (or which nutate), that whilst the 
posterior side of the upper or dependent portion grows 
quickest, the anterior and opposite side of the basal 
portion of the same internode grows quickest; these 
two* portions being separated by an indifferent zone, 
where the growth is equal on all sides. There may 
even be more than one indifferent zone in the same 
internode; and the opposite sides of the parts above 
and below each sutli zone grow quickest. This pecu- 
liar manner of growth is called by Wiesner “un- 
dulatory nutation.” Cireii mmi tat ion depends on one 
side of an organ growing quickest (probably preceded 
by increased turgescence), and then another side, 
generally almost the opposite one, growing quickest. 
Now if we look at an arch like this and suppose 
the whole of one side — we will say the whole convex 
side of both legs — to increase in length, this would 
not cause the arch to bend to either side. But it the 
outer side or surface of the left leg were to increase 
in length the arch would be pushed over to the right, 
and this w'ould be aided by the inner side of the 
right leg increasing in length. If afterwards the 
process were reversed, the arch would be pushed over 
to the opposite or left side, and so on alternately, — 
that is, it would circumnutate. As an arched hypo- 

• ‘Die undulirende Nutation Also published separately, •©© 
der Internodien,* Akad. der Wis - p. 32. 
tench. (Vienna), Jan. 17tb, 1878. 

H 2 
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cotyl, with the two legs fixed in the ground, certainly 
eireumnutates, and as it consists of a single internode, 
we may conclude that jit grows in the manner de- 
scribed by Wiesner. It may be added, that the crown 
of the arch does not grow, or grows very slowly, for 
it does not increase much in breadth, whilst the arch 
itself increases greatly in height. 

The eiroumnutating movements of arched hypo- 
eotyls and opieotyls can hardly fail to aid them in 
breaking through the ground, if this be damp and 
soft; though no doubt their emergence depends 
mainly on the force exerted by their longitudinal 
growth. Although the arch eireumnutates only to a 
slight extent and probably with little force, yet it is 
able to move the soil near the surface, though it may 
not be able to do so at a moderate depth. A pot with 
seeds of Solatium jxilinacanthum , the tall arched hypo- 
eotyls of which had emerged and were growing rather 
slowly, was covered with fine argillaceous sand kept 
darn]), and this at first closely surrounded the bases of 
the arches ; but soon a narrow open crack was formed 
round each of them, which could he accounted for 
only by their having pushed away the sand on all 
sides ; for no such cracks surrounded some little sticks 
and pins which had been driven into the sand. It 
has already been stated that the cotyledons of Phalaris 
and A vena, the plumules of Asparagus and the hypo- 
cotvls of Brassiea, were likewise able to displace the 
same kind of sand, cither whilst simply circumnu- 
tating or whilst bending towards ^lateral light. 

As long as an arched liypoeotyl or epicotyl remains 
buried beneath the ground, the two legs cannot sepa- 
rate from one another, except to a slight extent from 
the yielding of the soil; but as soon as the arch 
rises above the ground, or at an earlier period if 
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the pressure of the surrounding earth be artificially 
removed, the arch immediately begins to straighten 
itself. This no doubt is due to growth along the 
wlyle inner surface of both legs of the arch ; such 
growth being checked or prevented, as long as the two 
legs of the arch are firmly pressed together. When the 
earth is removed all round an arch and tilt* two legs 
are tied together at their bases, the growth on the 
under side of the crown causes it after a time to 
become much Hatter and broader than naturally 
occurs. The straightening process consists of a mo- 
dified form of circumnutation, for the lines described 
during this process (as with tire hypocotyl of Brassica, 
and the epicotyls of Vicia and Uorylus) were often 
plainly zigzag and sometimes looped. After hypo- 
eotyls or epicotyls have emerged from the ground, 
they quickly become perfectly straight. No trace is 
left of their former abrupt curvature, excepting in the 
case of Allium cepa , in which the cotyledon rarely 
becomes quite straight, owing to the protuberance 
developed oil the crown of the arch. 

The increased growth along the inner surface of the 
arch which renders it straight, apparently begins in 
the basal leg or that which is united to the radicle; 
for this leg, as we often observed, is first bowed back- 
wards from the other leg. This movement facilitates 
the withdrawal of the tip of the cpicotyl or of the 
cotyledons, as the case may be, from within the seed- 
coats and from the ground. But the cotyledons often 
emerge from the ground still tightly enclosed within 
the seed-coats, which apparently serve to protect them. 
The seed-coats are afterwards ruptured and cast off by 
the swelling of the closely conjoined cotyledons, and not 
by any movement or their separation from one another. 

Nevertheless, in some few cases, especially with the 
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Cucurbitacefe, the seed-coats are ruptured by a curious 
contrivance, described by M. Flahault.* A heel or 
peg is developed on one sido of the summit of the 
radicle or base of the hypocotyl ; and this holds d#wn 
the lower half of the seed-coats (the radicle being 
fixed into the ground) whilst the continued growth of 
the arched hypocotyl forces up- 
wards the upper half, and tears 
asunder tjie seed-coats at one end, 
and the cotyledons are then easily 
withdrawn. The accoiupanyin g 
figure (Fig. C2) will render this 
description intelligible. Forty- 
one seeds of Cucurlita ovifera 
were laid on friable peat and were 
covered by a layer about an inch 
in thickness, not much pressed 
down, so that the cotyledons in 
being dragged up were subjected 
to very little friction, yet forty of 
„ , . them came up naked, the seed- 

Cucnrmtu onfern ; germi- , . . , !, . , . . 

nating seeii, showing tlm emits being leit burie<J. in the peat, 
hod or peg projecting This was certainly dueto the action 

of radicle and holding ot the peg, for when it was pre- 
down lower tip ot seed- ven ted from acting, the cotyledons, 

coats, which have been ° 1 J 

partially ruptured by as we shall presently see, were 
Sj? ,,ftheRrch " 1 lifted l U> still enclosed in their 
seed-eoats. They were, however, 
cast off in the course of two or three days by the 
swelling of the cotyledons. Until this occurs light is 
excluded, and the cotyledons cannot decompose car- 
bonic acid ; but no one probably would have thought 
that the advantage thus gained by a little earlier cast- 

* * Bull. Soc. Dot. de Fiance/ lom. xxiv. 1877, p. 201. 


Fig. 62. 
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ing off of the seed-coats would be sufficient to account 
for the development of the peg. Yet, according to 
M. Flahault, seedlings which have been prevented 
fr<*m casting their seed-coats whilst beneath the 
ground, are inferior to those which have emerged witli 
their cotyledons naked and ready to act. 

The peg is developed with extraord in ary rapidity ; 
for it could only just be distinguished in two seed- 
lings, having radicles inch in length, but after an 
interval of only 24 hours was well developed in 
both. It is formed, according to Flahault, by the 
enlargement of the layers of the cortical parenchyma 
at the base of the hypoeotyi.* If, however, we judge 
by the effects of a solution of permanganate of 
potassium, it is developed on the exact line of 
junction between* the hypoeotyi and radicle; for 
the flat lower surface, as well as the judges, were 
coloured brown like the radicle; whilst the upper 
slightly inclined surface was left uncoloured like the 
hypoeotyi, excepting indeed in one out of 33 im- 
mersed seedlings in which a large part of the upper sur- 
face was coloured brown. Secondary roots sometimes 
spring from the lower surface of the peg, which thus 
seems in all respects to partake of the nature of the 
radicle. The peg is always developed on the side which 
becomes concave by the arching of the hypoeotyi; 
and it would be of no service if it were formed on any 
other side. It is also always developed with the flat 
lower side, which, as just stated, forms a part of the 
radicle, at right anjgles to it, and in a horizontal plane. 
This tact was clearly shown by burying some of the 
thin flat seeds in the same position as in Fig. 32, 
excepting that they were not laid on their flat broad 
sides, but with one edge downwards. Nine seeds 
were thus planted, and the peg was developed in the 
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same position, relatively to the radicle, as in the 
figure; consequently it did not rest on the flat tip 
of the lower half of the seed-coats, but was inserted 
like a wedge between the two tips. As the arched 
hypocotyl grew upwards it tended to draw up the 
whole seed, and the peg necessarily rubbed against 
both tips, but did not hold either down. The result 
was, that the cotyledons of five out of the nine seeds 
thus placed were raised above the ground still enclosed 
within their seed-coats. Four seeds were buried with 
the end from which the radicle protrudes pointing 
vertically downwards, and owing to the peg befng 
always developed in th& same position, its apex alone 
came into contact with, and rubbed against the tip on 
one side ; the result was, that the cotyledons of all 
four emerged still within their seed-cftmts. These cases 
show us how the peg acts in co-ordination with tho 
position which the flat, thin, broad seeds would almost 
always occupy when naturally sown. When the tip 
of tho lower half of the seed-coats w as cut off, Flahault 
found (as wo did likewise) that the peg could not act, 
since it had nothing to press on, and the cotyledons 
wore raised above tho ground with their seed-coats not 
cast off. Lastly, nature shows us the use of the peg ; 
for in the one Cucurbitaceous genus known to us, in 
which the cotyledons are hypogean and do not east 
their seed-coats, namely, Megarrhiza, there is no 
vestige of a peg. This structure seems to be present 
in most of the other genera in the family, judging from 
Flahault’s statements ; we found it well-developed and 
properly acting in Trichosantlies anguina , in which we 
hardly expected to find it, as the cotyledons are some- 
what thick and fleshy. Few eases can be advanced 
of a structure better adapted for a special purpose 
than the present one. 
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With Mimosa pndica the radicle protrudes from a 
small hole in the sharp edge of the seed ; and on its 
summit, wherp united with the hypocotyl, a transverse 
ridge is developed at an early age, which clearly aids 
in splitting the tough seed-coats ; but it does not aid 
in casting them off, as this is subsequently effected by 
the swelling of the cotyledons after they have been 
raised above the ground. The ridge or heel therefore 
acts rather differently from that of Cucurbita. Its 
lower surface and the edges were coloured brown by 
the permanganate of potassium, but not the upper 
surface. It is a singular fact that after the ridge has 
done its work and has escaped from the seed-coats, 
it is developed into a frill all round the summit of the 
radicle.* 

At the base of the enlarged hypocotyl of Ahronia 
umhellata , where it blends into the radicle, there is a 
projection or heel which varies in shape, but its out- 
line is too angular in our former figure (Jfig. 01). The 
radicle first protrudes from a small hole at one end of 
the tough, leathery, winged fruit. At this period the 
upper part of the radicle is packed within the fruit 
parallel to the hypocotyl, and the single cotyledon is 
doubled back parallel to the latter. The swelling of 
these three parts, and especially the rapid development 
of the thick heel between the hypocotyl and radicle 
at the point where they are doubled, ruptures the 
tough fruit at the upper end and allows the arched 
hypocotyl to emerge ; and this seems to be the function 
of the heel. A s^ed was cut out of the fruit and 

* Our attention was called to at the junction of the radicle and 
this case by a brief statement by hypocotyl. This seed possesses a 
Nobbe in his 4 Handbuoh dor very hard and tough coat, and 
Satnenkunde/ 1876. p. 215, where would be likely to require aid in 
a figure is also given of a seedling bursting and freeing the cotyle- 
of Marty nia, with a heel or ridge dons. 
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allowed to germinate in damp air, and now a thin 
flat disc was developed all round the base of the 
hypocotyl and grew to an extraordinary breadth, like 
the frill described under Mimosa, but somewhat broader. 
Flahault says that with Mirabilis, a member of the 
same family with Abronia, a heel or collar is developed 
all round the base of the hypocotyl, but more on one 
side than on the other; and that it frees the coty- 
ledons from their seed-coats.. We observed only old 
seeds, and these were ruptured by the absorption of 
moisture, independently of any aid from the heel and 
before the protrusion of the radicle ; but it does 'not 
follow from our experience that fresh and tough fruits 
would behave in a like manner. 

In concluding this section of the present chapter it 
may bo convenient to summarise, under the form of an 
illustration, the usual movements of the hypoeotyls 
and epieotyls of seedlings, whilst breaking through the 
ground and immediately afterwards. We may suppose 
a man to be thrown down on his hands and knees, and 
at the same time to one side, by a load of hay falling 
on him. He would first endeavour to get his arched 
back upright, wriggling at the same time in all 
directions to free himself a little from the surrounding 
pressure ; and this may represent the combined effects 
of apogeotropism and circumnutation, when a seed is so 
buried that the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl protrudes 
at first in a horizontal or inclined plane. The man, 
still wriggling, would then raiso his arched back as 
high as lie could ; and this may represent the growth 
and continued circumnutation of an arched hypocotyl 
or epicotyl, before it has reached the surface of the 
ground. As soon as the man felt himself at all free, he 
would raise the upper part of his body, whilst still on 
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liis knees and still wriggling ; and this may represent 
the bowing backwards of the basal leg of the arch, 
which in most cases aids in the withdrawal of the 
cotyledons from the buried and ruptured seed-coats, 
and the subsequent straightening of the whole liypo- 
cotyl or epicotyl — circumnutation still continuing. 

Circumnutation of Hypocotyls and Kpicotyls , when 
erect . — The hypocotyls, epieotyls, and first shoots of the 
many seedlings observed by us, after they had become 
straight and erect, circumnutated continuously. The 
diversified figures described by them, often during two 
successive days, have been shown in the woodcuts in 
the last chapter. It should Be recollected that the 
dots were joined by straight lines, so that the figures 
are angular; but if the observations had been made 
every few minutes the lines would have been more 
or less curvilinear, and irregular ellipses or ovals, or 
perhaps occasionally circles, would have been formed. 
The direction of the longer axes of tho ellipses made 
during the same day or on successive days generally 
changed completely, so as to stand at right angles to 
one another. The number of irregular ellipses or 
circles made within a given time differs much with 
different species. Thus with Brassiea oleracea , Cerinthe 
major, and Cucurhita ovifera about four such figures 
were completed in 12 h. ; whereas with Solanum palinar 
canthum and Opuntia hasilaris , scarcely more than one. 
The figures likewise differ greatly in size ; thus they 
were very small and in some degree doubtful in Stapelia, 
and large in Brassiea, &e. The ellipses described by 
Lathyrus nmdia and Brassiea were narrow, whilst 
those made by the Oak were broad. The figures are 
often complicated by small loops and zigzag lines. 

As most seedling plants before the development 
of true leaves are of low, sometimes very low stature. 
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the extreme amount of movement from side to side 
of their eircumnutating stems was small; that of 
the hypocotyl of Githago segetum was about *2 of an 
inch, and that of Cmurbita ovifera about ’28. ». A 
very young shoot of Lathjrm nissolia moved about 
•14, that of an American oak % that of the common 
nut only *04, and a rather tall shoot of the Asparagus 
•11 of an inch. The extreme amount of movement 
of the sheath-like cotyledon, of Phalcms Canariemis 
was ’3 of an inch ; but it did not move very quickly, 
the tip crossing on one occasion five divisions of the 
micrometer, that is, T J (j th of an inch, in 22 m. 5 s. A 
seedling Nolana prostrata travelled the same distance 
in 10 m. 38 s. Seedling cabbages circumutated much 
more quickly, for the tip of a cotyledon crossed 

( jth of an inch on the micrometer in 3 m. 20 s. ; and 
this rapid movement, accompanied by incessant oscil- 
lations, was a wonderful spectacle when beheld under 
the microscope. 

The absence of light, for at least a day, does not 
interfere in the least with the eireumnutation of the 
hypocotyls, epicotyls, or young shoots of the various 
dicotyledonous seedlings observed by us ; nor with that 
of the young shoots of some monocotyledons. The 
eireumnutation was indeed much plainer in darkness 
than in light, for if the light was at all lateral the 
stem bent towards it in a more or less zigzag course. 

Finally, the hypocotyls of many seedlings are drawn 
during the winter into the ground, or even beneath it 
so that they disappear. This remarkable process, 
which apparently serves for their protection, has 
been fully described by De Vries.* He shows that 

* « Bot. Zeitung,’ 1879, p. 649. burg,* Jahrg. xvi. p. 16, as quoted 
See also Winkler in 4 Verkaudl. by Haberlandt, 4 Schutzeinrichun- 
des Bot Verei udder P. Branden- gen der Keimpflanze,’ 1877, p. 52. 
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it is effected by the contraction of the parenchyma- 
cells of the root. Bat the hypocotyl itself in some 
cases contracts greatly, and although at first smooth 
becomes covered with zigzag ridges, as we observed 
with Githago segetum. How much of the drawing 
down and burying of the hypocotyl of Opuntia laailaris 
was due to the contraction of this part and how much 
to that of the radicle, we did not observe. 

Cireumnutation of Cotyledons. — With all the dico- 
tyledonous seedlings described in the last chapter, the 
cotyledons were in constant movement, chiefly in a ver- 
tical plant*, and commonly once up and once down in 
the course of the 24 hours. But* there were many excep- 
tions to such simplicity of movement ; thus the cotyle- 
dons of Ipomata cwrulea moved 13 times either upwards 
or downwards in the course of 10 h. 18 m. Those of 
Oxalis rosea moved in the same manner 7 times in the 
course of 24 h. ; and those of Cassia tora described 5 
irregular ellipses in ( J h. The cotyledons of some 
individuals of Mimosa pudica and of Lotus Jaeohams 
moved only once up and down in 24 h., whilst those of 
others performed within the same period an additional 
small oscillation. Thus with different species, and 
with different individuals of the same species, there 
were many gradations from a single diurnal move- 
ment to oscillations as complex as those of the 
Ipomoea and Cassia. The opposite cotyledons on the 
same seedling move to a certain extent independently 
of one another. This was conspicuous with those of 
Oxalis 8ensitiva> in which one cotyledon might be 
seen during the daytime rising up until it stood 
vertically, whilst the opposite one was sinking down. 

< Although the movements of cotyledons were gene- 
rally in nearly the same vertical plane, yet their 
upward and downward courses never exactly coin- 
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cided; so that ellipses, more or less narrow, were 
described, and the cotyledons may safely be said to 

have cireumnutated. Nor could this fact be accounted 

* 

for by the mere increase in length of the cotyledons 
through growth, for this by itself would not induce 
any lateral movement. That there was lateral move- 
ment in some instances, as with the cotyledons of the 
cabbage, was evident; for these, besides moving up 
and down, changed their course from right to left 12 
times in 14 h. 15 m. With Solatium lycopersicum the 
cotyledons, after falling in the forenoon, zigzagged 
from side to side between 12 and 4 r.M., and then 
commenced rising. The cotyledons of Lujnmis luteus 
are so thick (about *08 of an inch) and fleshy,* that 
they seemed little likely to move, and were there- 
fore observed with especial interest; they certainly 
moved largely up and down, and as the line traced was 
zigzag there was some lateral movement. The nine 
cotyledons of a seedling Pinus pinaster plainly circum- 
nutated ; and the figures described approached more 
nearly to irregular circles than to irregular ovals or 
ellipses. The sheath-like cotyledons of the Gra- 
minete eircumnutate, that is, move to all sides, as 
plainly as do the hypocotyls or epicotyls of any dico- 
tyledonous plants. Lastly, the very young fronds of 
a Fern and of a Selaginella cireumnutated. 

In a large majority of the cases which were care- 
fully observed, the cotyledons sink a little downwards 
in the forenoon, and rise a little in the afternoon or 
evening. They thus stand rather more highly inclined 
during the night than during the mid-day, at which 

* The cotyledons, though bright &c , 1877, p. 95), on the gradations 
green, resemble to a certain ex- in the Leguminos® between su5- 
tent hypogean ones; see the in- aerial and subterranean cotyle- 
teresting discussion by Haber- dons, 
l&ndt ('Die Schutzeinrichtungen,' 
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time tliey are expanded almost horizontally. The 
circumnutating movement is thus at least partially 
periodic, no doubt in connection, as we shall hereafter 
see* with the daily alternations of light and darkness. 
The cotyledons of several plants move up so much at 
night as to stand nearly or quite vertically; and in 
this latter case they come into close contact with one 
another. On the other hand, the cotyledons of a 
few plants sink almost .or quite vertically down at 
night ; and in this latter case they clasp the upper 
part of the hypoeotyl. In the same genus Oxalis the 
cotyledons of certain species stand vertically up, and 
those of other species vertically down, at night. In 
all such cases the cotyledons may be said to sleep, 
for they act in the same manner as do the leaves of 
many sleeping plants. This is a movement for a 
special purpose?, and will therefore be considered in a 
future chapter devoted to this subject. 

In order to gain some rude notion of the proportional 
number of cases in which the cotyledons of dico- 
tyledonous plants (hypogcan ones being of course 
excluded) changed their position in a conspicuous 
manner at night, one or more species in several 
genera were cursorily observed, besides those described 
in the last chapter. Altogether 153 genera, included 
in as many families as could be procured, were thus 
observed by us. The cotyledons were looked at in 
the middle of the day and again at night ; and those 
were noted as sleeping which stood either vertically 
or at an angle of ^at least (J0° above or beneath the 
horizon. Of such genera there were 2(5 ; and in 21 of 
them the cotyledons of some of the species rose, and 
in only 6 sank at night; and some of these latter 
cases are rather doubtful from causes to be explained 
in the chapter on the sleep of cotyledons. When 
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cotyledons which at noon were nearly horizontal, stood 
at night at more than 20° and less than 60° above the 
horizon, they were recorded as “ plainly raised;” and 
of such genera there were 38. We did not meet with 
any distinct instances of cotyledons periodically sink- 
ing only a few degrees at night, although no doubt 
such occur. We have now accounted for G4 genera 
out of the 153, and there remain 8b in which the 
cotyledons did not change their position at night by 
as much as 20° — that is, in a conspicuous manner 
which could easily be detected by the unaided eye and 
by memory ; but it must not be inferred from this 
statement that these cotyledons did not move at all, 
for in several cases a rise of a few degrees was re- 
corded, when they were carefully observed. The 
number 8b might have been a little increased, for the 
cotyledons remained almost horizontal at night in 
some species in a few genera, for instance, Trifo- 
lium and Geranium, which are included amongst the 
sleepers, such genera might therefore have been added 
to the 8b. Again, one species of Oxalis generally 
raised its cotyledons at night more than 20° and less 
than 60° above the horizon ; so that this genus might 
have been included under two heads. But as several 
species in the same genus were not often observed, 
such double entries have been avoided. 

In a future chapter it will be shown that the leaves 
of many plants w hich do not sleep, rise a few degrees in 
the evening and during the early part of the night ; 
and it will be convenient to defer until then the 
consideration of the periodicity of the movements of 
cotyledons. 

On the Pulvini or Joints of Cotyledons . — With several 
of the seedlings described in this and the last chapter, 
the summit of the petiole is developed into a pulvinus, 
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cushion, or joint (as this organ has been variously 
called), like that with which many leaves are provided. 
It consists of a mass of small cells usually of a pale 
cejour from the absence of chlorophyll, and with its 
outline more or less convex, as shown in the annexed 
figure. In the case of Oxalis 
s ensitiva two-thirds of the 
petiole, and in that of Mi- 
mosa 2 Milica , apparently .the 
whole of the short sub- 
petioles of the leaflets have 
been converted into pulvini. 

With pulvinatod leaves (i.e. 
those provided with a pul- 
vinus) their periodical move- 
ments depend, according to 
Pfeifer,* on the cells of the 
pulvinus alternately expand- 
ing more quickly on one side 
than on the other; whereas 
the similar movements of 
leaves not provided with pul- 
vini, depend on their growth 0xu j ta rose( f \ longitudinal section 
. . 1 ° of a pulvinus on the summit 

being alternately more rapid of the petiole of a cotyicdou, 

on one side than on the drawn with the camera lucida, 

magnified 75 times : />,/), pe- 
Other.T As long as a leaf tiole;/,fibro-vascular bundle: 
provided with a pulvinus is cotySn eiiceimmt of blade of 
young and continues to grow, 
its movement depends on both these causes combined 
and if the view now^held by many botanists be sound, 
namely, that growth is always preceded by the expan- 
sion of the growing cells, then the difference between 

the movements induced by the aid of pulvini and 

• - ■■■ 

•‘Die Periodische Bewegun- ( f Batalin, ‘Flora,* Oct. 1st, 1873. 
gen der Blattorgano,* 1875. t Pfeflfer, ibid. p. 5. 

I 


Fig. 63. 

6 
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without such aid, is reduced to the expansion of the 
cells not being followed by growth in the first case, 
and being so followed in the second case. 

Dots were made with Indian ink along the midrib 
of both pulvinated cotyledons of a rather old seedling 
of Oxalis Valdiviana ; their distances were repeatedly 
measured with an eye-piece micrometer during 8 J days, 
and they did not exhibit the least trace of increase. 
It is therefore almost certain that the pulvinus itself 
was not then growing. Nevertheless, during this 
whole time and for ten days afterwards, these coty- 
ledons rose vertically every night. In the caise of 
some seedlings raised from seeds purchased under the 
name of Oxalis floribunda, the cotyledons continued 
for a long time to move vertically down at night, and 
the movement apparently depended exclusively on 
the pulvini, for their petioles were of nearly the same 
length in young, and in old seedlings which had pro- 
duced true leaves. With some species of Cassia, on 
the other hand, it was obvious without any measure- 
ment that the pulvinated cotyledons continued to 
increase greatly in length during some weeks ; so that 
here the expansion of the cells of the pulvini and the 
growth of the petiole were probably combined in 
causing their prolonged periodic movements. It was 
equally evident that the cotyledons of many plants, 
not provided with pulvini, increased rapidly in length ; 
and their periodic movements no doubt were exclu- 
sively due to growth. 

In accordance with the view that the periodic 
movements of all cotyledons depend primarily on the 
expansion of the cells, whether or not followed by 
growth, we can understand the fact that there is but 
little difference in the kind or form of movement 
in the two sets of cases. This may be seen by com- 
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paring tlie diagrams given in the last chapter. Thus 
the movements of the cotyledons of Bmssica ohraeea 
and of Ipomoea cteruha , which are not provided with 
pulvini, are as complex as those of Oxalis and Cassia 
which are thus provided. The pulvinated cotyledons 
of some individuals of Mimosa pudica and Lotus 
Jacobwus made only a single oscillation, whilst those 
of other individuals moved twice up and down in the 
course of 24 hours ; so it was occasionally with the 
cotyledons of Cucurbita ovifera , which are destitute of 
a pulvinus. The movements of pulvinated cotyledons 
are generally larger in extent than those without a 
pulvinus; nevertheless some of the latter moved 
through an angle of 90°. There is, however, one 
important difference in the two sets of cases ; the 
nocturnal movements of cotyledons without pulvini, 
for instance, those in the Cruciferae, Cycurbitaccae, 
Githago, and Beta, never last even for a week, to any 
conspicuous degree. Pulvinated cotyledons, on the 
other hand, continue to rise at night for a much 
longer period, even for more than a month, as we 
shall now show. But the period no doubt depends 
largely on the temperature to which the seedlings are 
exposed and their consequent rate of development. 

Oralis Valdioiana . — Some cotyledons which had lately opened 
and were horizontal on March 6th at noon, stood at night ver- 
tically up; on the 13th the first true leaf was formed, and was 
embraced at night by the cotyledons ; on April 9th, after an in- 
terval of 35 days, six leaves were developed, and yet the coty- 
ledons rose almost vertically at night. The cotyledons of 
another seedling, which when first observed had already pro- 
duced a leaf, stood vertically at night and continued to do so for 
11 additional days. After 16 days from the first observation 
two leaves were developed, and the cotyledons were still greatly 
raised at night. After 21 days the cotyledons during the day 
were deflected beneath the horizon, but at night were raised 45° 

i 2 
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abovo it. After 24 days from tlie first observation (begun after 
a true leaf had been developed) the cotyledons ceased to rise at 
night. 

O'j ali* ( BiophyUnu ) sensitiva.— The cotyledons of several seed- 
lings, 45 days after their first expansion, stood nearly vertical at 
night, and closely embraced either one or two true leaves which 
by this time had been formed. These seedlings had been kept 
in a very warm house, and their development had been rapid. 

OtMlis cornicitlntd.— The cotyledons do not stand vertical at 
night, hut generally vise to an angle of about 45° above the 
horizon. They continued thus to act for 23 days after their 
first expansion, by which time two leaves had been formed ; 
even after 21) days they still rose moderately above their hori- 
zontal or downwardly deflected diurnal position. 

Mimosa pvdka, — The cotyledons were expanded for the first 
time on Nov. 2nd, and stood vertical at night. On the 15th tho 
first leaf was formed, and at night the cotyledons were vertical. 
On the 28th they behaved in the same manner. On Dec. 15th, 
that is after 44 days, the cotyledons were still considerably 
raised at night; lmt those of another seedling, only one day 
older, were raised very little. 

Mimosa albida. — A seedling was observed during only 12 days, 
by which time a leaf had been formed, and the cotyledons were 
then quite vertical at night. 

Trj'ulinm snhtcmno mu. — A seedling, 8 days old, had its coty- 
ledons horizontal at 10.30 a.m. and vertical at 9.15 r.M. After an 
interval of two months, bv which time the first and second true 
leaves had been developed, the cotyledons still performed the 
same movement. They had now increased greatly in size, and 
had become oval; and their petioles were actually ’8 of an inch 
in length ! 

Trijolimh strict mu.- — After IT days tho cotyledons still rose at 
night, hut were not afterwards observed. 

Lotus da cola os. — Th e cotyledons of some seedlings having 
woll-doveloped leaves rose to an angle of about 45° at night; 
and even after 3 or 4 whorls of leaves had been formed, the co- 
tyledons rose at night considerably above their diurnal hori- 
zontal position. 

Cassia mime so ides. — The cotyledons of this Indian species, 
14 da.\s after their first expansion, and when a leaf had been 
formed, stood during the day horizontal, and at night vertical.! 

Cassia sj> t (a large S. Brazilian tree raised from seeds sent us 
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by F. Muller). — The cotyledons, after 16 days from their first 
expansion, had increased greatly in size with two leaves just 
formed. They stood horizontally during the day and vertically 
at night, but were not afterwards observed. 

(Jtmia nerjhcta (likewise a S. Brazilian species). — A seedling, 
34 days after the first expansion of its cotyledons, was between 3 
and 4 inches in height, with 3 well-developed leaves; and the 
cotyledons, which during the day were nearly horizontal, at night 
stood vertical, closely* embracing the young stem. The cotyle- 
dons of another seedling of the same age, 5 inches in height, 
witli 4 well-developed leaves,* behaved at night in exactly the 
same manner. 

It ns known* that there is no difference in structure 
between the upper and lower halves of the pulvini of 
leaves, sufficient to account for their upward or down- 
ward movements. In this respect cotyledons offer an 
unusually good opportunity for comparing the structure 
of the two halves; for the cotyledons of Oxalis Vahli - 
viana rise vertically at night, whilst those of 0 . rosea 
sink vertically; yet when sections of their pulvini were 
made, no clear difference could he detected between the 
corresponding halves of this organ in the two species 
which move so differently. With 0 . rosea, however, 
there were rather more cells in the lower than in the 
upper half, but this was likewise the case in one speci- 
men of 0, Valdiviana. The cotyledons of both species 
(3£ mm. in length) were examined in the morning 
whilst extended horizontally, and the upper surface of 
the pulvinus of 0 . rosea was then wrinkled transversely, 
showing that it was in a state of compression, and this 
might have been expected, as the cotyledons sink at 
night; with (J . Valdiviana it was the lower surface 
which was wrinkled, and its cotyledons rise at night. 

Trifolium is a natural genus, and the leaves of all 


* Pfeifer, * Die Period. Bewegurigcu/ 1875, p. 157. 
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the species seen by us are pulvinated ; so it is with 
the cotyledons of T. subterraneum and stridum , which 
stand vertically at night ; whereas those of 1\ resupi- 
vatum exhibit not a trace of a pulvinus, nor of q.ny 
nocturnal movement. This was ascertained by mea- 
suring the distance between the tips of the cotyledons 
of four seedlings at mid-day and at night. In this 
species, however, as in the others, the first-formed leaf, 
which is simple or not trifoliate, rises up and sleeps 
like the terminal leaflet on a mature plant. 

In another natural genus, Oxalis, the cotyledons of 
0. Valdiviana , rosea, Jloribunda, articidata, and sensitiva 
are pulvinated, and ail move at night into an upward 
or downward vertical position. In these several species 
the pulvinus is seated close to the blade of the coty- 
ledon, as is the usual rule with most plants. Oxalis cor - 
vindata (vur, Atro-pnrpurea) differs in several respects; 
the cotyledons rise at night to a very variable amount, 
rarely more than 45°; and in one lot of seedlings 
(purchased under the name of 0. tropmloides , but 
certainly belonging to the above variety) they rose 
only from 5° to 15° above the horizon. The pulvinus 
is developed imperfectly and to an extremely variable 
degree, so that apparently it is tending towards abor- 
tion. No such case lias hitherto, we believe, been 
described. It is coloured green from its cells con- 
taining. chlorophyll ; and it is seated nearly in the 
middle of the petiole, instead of at the upper end as 
in all the other species. The nocturnal movement is 
effected partly by its aid, and partly by the growth of 
the upper part of the petiole as in the case of plants 
destitute of a pulvinus. From these several reasons 
and from our having partially traced the develop- 
ment of the pulvinus from an. early age, the case 
seems worth describing in some detail. 
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When the cotyledons of 0. corniculata were dissected out of a 
seed from which they would soon havo naturally emerged, no 
trace of a pulvinus could be detected; and all the cells forming 
the short petiole, 7 in number in a longitudinal row, were of nearly 
equal size. In seedlings one or two days old, the pulvinus was 
so indistinct that we thought at first that it did not exist ; but. 
in the middle of the petiole an ill-defined transverse zone of cells 
could be seen, which were much shorter than those both above 
and below, although of the samo breadth with them. They 
presented the appearance of having been just formed by the 
transverse division of longer Cells ; and there can be little doubt 
that this had occurred, for the cells in the petiolo which had 


Fig. 04. 
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Oxalis corniculata: A and IV the almost rudimentary pulvini of the coty- 
ledons of two rather old seedlings, viewed as transparent object*. 
Magnified 50 times. 

been dissected out of the seed averaged m length 7 divisions 
of the micrometer (each division equalling *003 min.), and were 
a little longer than those forming a well-developed pulvinus, 
which varied between 4 and 6 of these same divisions. After a 
few additional days the ill-defined zone of cells becomes distinct, 
and although it does 'not extend across the whole width of the 
petiole, and although the cells are of a green colour from contain- 
ing chlorophyll, yet they certainly constitute a pulvinus, which 
as we shall presently see, acts as one. These small cells were 
arranged in longitudinal rows, and varied from 4 to 7 in number ; 
and the cells themselves varied in length in different parts of the 
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same pulvinus and in different individuals. In the accompany- 
ing figures, A and B (Pig. 64), we have views of the epidermis * 
in the middle part of the petioles of two seedlings, in which the 
pulvinus was for this species well developed. They offer a 
striking contrast with the pulvinus of 0 . rosea (see forriler 
Pig. 63), or of 0 . Valdiviana . With the seedlings, falsely called 
O. tropoioloides, the cotyledons of which rise very little at night, 
the small cells were still fewer in number and in parts formed 
a single transverse row, and in other parts short longitudinal 
rows of only two or three. Nevertheless they sufficed to attract 
the eye, when tho whole petiole Was viewed as a transparent 
object beneath the microscope. In these seedlings there could 
hardly be a doubt that the pulvinus was becoming rudimentary 
and tending to disappear; and this accounts for its great 
variability in structure and function. 

In the following Table some mo suremonts of the cells in 
fairly well-developed pulvini of 0 . cormculata are given : — 

Seedling 1 day old , with cotyledon 2*3 mm, in length. 

Divisions of 
Micronieter.f 


Average length of colls of pulvinus 0 to 7 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 13 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 20 

Seedling 5 days old, cotyledon 3*1 min. in length , with the pulvinus 
quite distinct. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus G 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 22 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 40 

Seedling 8 days old, cotyledon b mm. in length, with a true leaf 

formed but not yet expanded. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 9 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 44 

Leugth of longest cell above the pulvinus .. .. .. 70 

Seedling 13 days old, cotyledon 4 5 mm. in length , with a smdl 

tiue leaf fully developed. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 7 

Leugth of longest cell below the pulvinus 30 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 80 


* Longitudinal sections show pulvinus. 
that the forms of the epidermic f Each division equalled *003 
cells may be taken as a fair reprt- min. 
sentatiou of those constituting the 
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We here see that the cells of the puivinus increase but little 
in length with advancing age, in comparison with those of the 
petiole both above and below it ; but they continue to grow in 
width, and keep equal in this respect with the other cells*of 
the*petiole. The rate of growth, however, varies in all parts 
of the cotyledons, as may bo observed in the measurements of 
the 8-days’ old seedling. 

Tho cotyledons of seedlings only a day old rise at night con- 
siderably, sometimes as much as afterwards; but there was 
much variation in this respect. As the puivinus is so indistinct 
at first, the movement probably does not then depend on the 
expansion of its cells, but on periodically unequal growth in 
the petiole. I3y the comparison of seedlings of different known 
ages, ;t was evident that the chief seat of growth of tho petiole 
was in the upper part between tho puivinus and tho blade; 
and this agrees with tho fact (shown in the measurements above 
giveu) that tho cells grow to a greater length in the upper than 
in the lower part. With a seedling 11 days old, tho nocturnal 
rise was found to depend largely on tho action of the jmlvinus, 
for tho petiole at night was curved upwards at this point; and 
during the day, whilst the petiole was horizontal, the lower 
surface of the puivinus was wrinkled with tho upper surfaco 
tense. Although tho cotyledons at an advanced age do not rise 
at night to a higher inclination than whilst young, yet they have 
to pass through a larger angle (in one instance amounting to 
03°) to gain their nocturnal position, as they are generally 
deflected beneath the horizon during tho day. Even with the 
11-days* old seedling the movement did not depend exclusively 
on the puivinus, for the blade where joined to the petiolo was 
curved upwards, and this must be attributed to unequal growth. 
Therefore the periodic movements of the cotyledons of U. corni- 
cnlafa depend on two distinct but conjoint actions, namely, the 
expansion of the cells of the puivinus and on tho growth of 
tho upper part of the petiole, including the base of the blade. 

J.otm JacoUvus. — The seedlings of this plant present a case 
parallel to that of Uxalis cornicalata in some respects, and in 
others unique, as far as we have seen. The cotyledons during 
the first 4 or 5 days of their life do not exhibit any plain noc- 
turnal movement ; but afterwards they stand vertically or 
almost vertically up at night. There is, however, some degree of 
variability in this respect, apparently dependent on the season 
and on the degree to which they have been illuminated during 
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the day. With older seedlings, having cotyledons 4 mm. in 
length, which rise considerably at night, thero is a well -deve- 
loped pulvinus close to the blade, colourless, and rather nar- 
rower than the rest of the petiole, from which it is abruptly 
separated. It is formed of a mass of small cells of an average 
length of *021 mm. ; whereas the cells in the lower part of the 
petiole are about *06 mm., and those in the blade from *034 to 
*04 mm. in length. The epidermic cells in the lower part of the 
petiole project conically, and thus differ in shape from those 
ovor the pulvinus. 

Turning now to very young seedlings, the cotyledons of which 
do not rise at night and are only from 2 to 24 mm. in length, 
their petioles do not exhibit any defined zone of small cells, 
destitute of chlorophyll and differing in shape exteriorly from 
the lower ones. Nevertheless, the cells at the place where a 
pulvinus will afterwards bo developed are smaller (being on an 
average *015 mm. in length) than those in tho lower parts of 
the same petiole, which gradually become larger in proceeding 
downwards, the largest being *030 mm. in length. At this early 
age tho cells of the blade are about *027 mm. in length. We 
thus see that the pulvinus is formed by the cells in the upper- 
most part of the petiole, continuing for only a short time to 
increase in length, then being arrested in their growth, accom- 
panied by the loss of their chlorophyll grains ; whilst the cells 
in the lower part of the petiole continue for a long time to 
increase in length, those of the epidermis becoming more conical. 
Tho singular fact of the cotyledons of this plant not sleeping at 
first is therefore due to the pulvinus not being developed at an 
early age. 

We loam from these two cases of Lotus and Oxalis, 
that the development of a pulvinus follows from the 
growth of the cells over a small defined space of the 
petiole being almost arrested at an early age. With 
Lotus Jacobsens the cells at first increase a little in 
, length ; in Oxalis corniculata they decrease a little, 
owing to self-division. A mass of such small cells 
forming a pulvinus, might therefore be either acquired 
or lost without any special difficulty, by different 
species in the same natural genus : and we know that 
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with seedlings of Trifolium, Lotus, and Oxalis some of 
the species have a well-developed pulvinus, and others 
have none, or one in a rudimentary condition. As the 
movements caused by the alternate turgescenco ‘ of 
the cells in the two halves of a pulvinus, must be 
largely determined by the extensibility and subse- 
quent contraction of their walls, we can perhaps under- 
stand why a large number of small cells will be more 
efficient than a small number of large cells occupying 
the same space. As a pulvinus is formed by the 
arrestment of the growth of its cells, movements de- 
pendent on their action may be long-continued without 
any increase in length of the' part thus provided ; 
and such long-continued movements seem to be one 
chief end gained by the development of a pulvinus. 
Long-continued movement would be impossible in any 
part, without an inordinate increase in its length, if the 
turgescenco of the cells was always followed by growth. 

Disturbance of the Periodic Movements of Cotyledons by 
Light . — The liypocotyls and cotyledons of most seed- 
ling plants are, as is well known, extremely heliotropic ; 
but cotyledons, besides being heliotropic, are affected 
paratonically (to use Sachs* exjiression) by light ; that 
is, their daily periodic movements are greatly and 
quickly disturbed by changes in its intensity or by 
its absence. It is not that they cease to circumnutate 
in darkness, for in all the many cases observed by us 
they continued to do so; but the normal order of 
their movements in relation to the alternations of day 
and night is much disturbed or quite annulled. This 
holds good with species the cotyledons of which rise 
or sink so much at night that they may be said to 
sleep, as well as with others which rise only a little. 
But different species are affected in very different 
degrees by changes in the light. 
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For instance, the cotyledons of Beta vulgaris, Solarium lycoper - 
sicum, Cerinthe major, and Lap in us lutnis, when placed in dark- 
ness, moved down during the afternoon and early night, instead 
of rising as they would have done if they had been exposed to 
the light. All the individuals of the Solatium did not behfcve 
in the same manner, for the cotyledons of ono circumnutated 
about the same spot between 2.30 and 10 p.m. The cotyledons 
of a seedling of Oxalis corniculata, which was feebly illuminated 
from above, moved downwards during the first morning in the 
normal manner, but on the second morning it moved upwards. 
The cotyledons of Lotus Jacohaufs were not affected by 4 h. of 
complete darkness, but when placed under a double skylight 
and thus feebly illuminated, they quite lost their periodical 
movements on the third morning. On the other hand, the 
cotyledons of Cucurhila w if era moved in the normal manner 
during a whole day in darkness. 

Seedlings of Oithugo scyeturn were feebly illuminated from 
above in the morning before their cotyledons had expanded, and 
they remained closed for the next 40 h. Other soedlings were 
placed in the dark after their cotyledons had opened in the 
morning and these did not begin to close until about 4 h. had 
elapsed. The cotyledons of Oxalis ros<a sank vertically down- 
wards after being left for 1 h. 20 m. in darkness ; but those of 
some other species of Oxalis were not affected by several hours 
of darkness. The cotyledons of several species of Cassia are 
eminently susceptible to changes in the degree of light to which 
they arc exposed : thus seedlings of an unnamed S. Brazilian 
species (a large and Inmutiful tree) were brought out of the hot- 
house and placed on a table in the middle of a room with two 
north-east and one north-west window, so that they were fairly 
well illuminated, though of course less so than in the hot-houso, 
the day being moderately bright ; and after 36 m. tho cotyledons 
which had been horizontal rose up vertically and closed together 
as whon asleep ; after thus remaining on tho table for 1 h. 13 m. 
they began to open. The cotyledons of young seedlings of another 
Brazilian species and of C. neylecta, treated in the same manner, 
behaved similarly, excepting that they did not rise up quito so 
much : they again became horizontal after about an hour. 

Here is a more interesting case : seedlings of Cassia torn in 
two pots, which had stood for some time on the table in the 
room just described, had their cotyledons horizontal. One pot 
was now exposed for 2h. to dull sunshine, and the cotyledons 
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remained horizontal ; it was then brought back to the table, and 
after 50 m. the cotyledons had risen 68° above the horizon. 
The other pot was placed during the same 2 h. behind a screen 
in the room, where the light was very obscure, and the cotyledons 
ros'fc 63° above the horizon ; the pot was then replaced on the 
table, and after 50 m. the cotyledons had fallen 33°. These two 
pots witli seedlings of the same age stood close together, and 
were exposed to exactly the same amount of light, yet the coty- 
ledons in the one pot were rising, whilst those in the other 
pot were at the same time sinking. This fact illustrates in a 
striking manner that their movements aro not governed by the 
actual amount, but by a change in the intensity or degree of 
the light. A similar experiment was tried witli two sets of secd- 
lings„both exposed to a dull light, but different in degree, and 
the result was tho same. The movements of the cotyledons of this 
Cassia are, however, determined (as in many other cases) largely 
by habit or inheritance, independently of light; for seedlings 
which had been moderately illuminated during the day, were 
kept all night and on the following morning in complote dark- 
ness; yet the cotyledons were partially open in the morning 
and remained open in the dark for about G h. The cotyledons 
in another pot, similarly treated on another occasion, wore open 
at 7 a.m. and remained open in the dark for 4 h. 30 in., after 
which time they began to close. Yet these same seedlings, when 
brought in the middle of the day from a moderately bright 
into only a moderately dull light raised, as we have seen, their 
cotyledons high above the horizon. 

Sensitiveness of Cotyledons to contact. — This subject does not 
possess much interest, as it is not known that sensitiveness of this 
kind is of any service to seedling plants. Wo have observed cases 
in only four genera, though wo have vainly observed tho coty- 
ledons of many others. The genus Cassia seems to be pre-eminent 
in this res[)ect : thus, the cotyledons of C. tora, when extended 
horizontally, were both lightly tapped with a very thin twig for 
3m., and in the course of a few minutes they formed together 
an angle of 90°, so that each had risen 45°. A single cotyledon 
of another seedling was tapped in a like manner for 1 m., and it 
rose 27° in 9 m. ; and after eight additional minutes it had risen 
10° more ; the opposite cotyledon, which was not tapped, hardly 
moved at all. The cotyledons in all these cases became hori- 
zontal again in less than half an hour. The pulviuus is tho most 
sensitive part, for on slightly pricking three cotyledons with a 
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pin in this part, they roso up vertically ; but the blade was found 
also to be sensitive, care having been taken that the pulvinus 
was not touched. Drops of water placed quietly on these coty- 
ledons produced no effect, but an extremely fine stream of water, 
ejected from a syringe, caused them to move upwards. "When 
a pot of seedlings was rapidly hit witli a stick and thus jarred, 
the cotyledons rose slightly. When a minuto drop of nitric 
acid was placed on both pul vini of a seedling, tlio cotyledons 
roso so quickly that they could easily be seen to move, and 
almost immediately afterwards they began to fall ; but the 
pulvini had been killed and becaifie brown. 

The cotyledons of an unnamed species of Cassia (a large tree 
from S. Brazil) rose 31° in the course of 26 m. after the pulvini 
and tho blades had both been rubbed during 1 m. with a, twig ; 
but when the blade alone was similarly rubbed the cotyledons 
rose only 8°. The remarkably long and narrow cotyledons, of a 
third unnamed species from S. Brazil, did not move when their 
blades were rubbed on six occasions with a pointed stick for 
30 s. or for 1 m.; but when the pulvinus was rubbed and slightly 
pricked with a pin, the cotyledons roso in the course of a few 
minutes through an angle of 60°. Several cotyledons of 
(7. neylecta (likewise from S. Brazil) rose in from 5 m. to 15 m. to 
various angles between 16° and 34°, after being rubbed during 
1 m. with a twig. Their sensitiveness is retained to a somewhat 
advanced age, for the cotyledons of a little plant of C. heglecta, 
34 days old and bearing three true leaves, rose when lightly 
pinched bet ween the finger and thumb. Some seedlings were 
exposed for 30 m. to a wind (temp. 50° F.) sufficiently strong to 
keep the cotyledons vibrating, but this to our surprise did not 
cause any movement. The cotyledons of four seedlings of the 
Indian C. ylauca were cither rubbed with a thin twig for 2 m. or 
were lightly pinched : one rose 34° ; a second only 6° ; a third 
13°; and a fourth 17°. A cotyledon of <7. Jforida similarly 
treated rose 9° ; one of C '. corymhosa rose 7j°, and one of the 
very distinct C.mimosoides only 6°. Those of C. yubt&cens did 
not appear to be in the least sensitive ; nor were those of (7. 
m dona, but these latter are rather thick and fleshy, and do not 
riso at night or go to sleep. 

Smithia semitiva.—' This plant belongs to a distinct sub-order of 
the Leguminosflo from Cassia. Both cotyledons of an oldish 
seedling, with the first true leaf partially unfolded, were rubbed 
for 1 m. with a fine twig, and in 5 m. each rose 32° ; they 
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remained in this position for 15 m., but when looked at again 
40 m. after the rubbing, each had fallen 14°. Both cotyledons of 
another and younger seedling were lightly rubbed in the same 
manner for 1 m., and after an interval of 32 m. each had risen 
30°? They wore hardly at all sensitive to a fine jet of water. 
The cotyledons of S. Vfundii, an African water plant, aro thick 
and fleshy ; they are not sensitive and do not go to sleep. 

Mimosa pudica and albida. — The blades of several cotyledons 
of both these plants were rubbed or slightly scratched with a 
needle during lm. or 2 m. ; but they did not move in the least. 
When, however, the pulvini of six cotyledons of M. pudica were 
thus scratched, two of them were slightly raised. In these two 
cases perhaps the pulvinus was accidentally pricked, for on 
prickjjig the pulvinus of another cotyledon it rose a little. It 
thus appears that the cotyledons of Mimosa are less sensitive 
than those of the previously mentioned plants.* 

Oxulix sens Uiva. — The blades and pulvini of two cotyledons, 
standing horizontally, were rubbed or rather tickled for 30 s. 
with a fine split bristle, and in 10 m. each had risen 48°; 
when looked at again in 35 m. after being rubbed they had 
risen 4° more ; after 30 additional minutes thoy were again hori- 
zontal. On hitting a pot rapidly with a stick for 1 in., the coty- 
ledons of two seedlings were considerably raised in the course 
of 11 m. A pot was carried a little distance on a tray and thus 
jolted; ami the cotyledons of four seedlings were all raised in 
10 m. ; after 17 m. one had risen 56°, a second 45°, a third almost 
90°, and a fourth 90°. After an additional interval of 40 m. three 
of them had re-expanded to a considerable extent. These obser- 
vations were made before wo were aware at what an extraordi- 
narily rapid rate the cotyledons circumnutate, and are therefore 
liable to error. Nevertheless it is extremely improbable that the 
cotyledons in the eight cases given, should all have been rising 
at the time when they were irritated. The cotyledons of Oxalis 
Valdiuiana and rosea were rubbed and did not exhibit any 
sensitiveness. 

Finally, there seems to exist some relation between 

* The sole notice which we p. 865), 41 les cotyledons du M. 

have met with on the sensitive- pudica tendent a se raprocher par 

qesa of cotyledons, relates to Mi- leurs faces sup^rieures lorsquon 
mosa ; for Amr. P. De Candolle les irrite. * 
aays (• Phya. Veg.,’ 1832, tom. ii. 
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the habit of cotyledons rising vertically at night or 
going to sleep, and their sensitiveness, especially that 
of their pulvini, to a touch ; for all the above-named 
plants sleep at night. On the other hand, there ( are 
many plants the cotyledons of which sleep, and are 
not in the least sensitive. As the cotyledons of 
several species of Cassia are easily affected both by 
slightly diminished light and by contact, we thought 
that these two kinds of sensitiveness might be con- 
nected ; but this is not necessarily the case, for the 
cotyledons of Omits sensitiva did not rise when kept 
on one occasion for h., and on a second occasion 
for nearly 4 h., in a* dark closet. Some other coty- 
ledons, as those of Githago segetum, are much affected 
by a feeble light, but do not move when scratched by 
a needle. That with the same plant there is some 
relation between the sensitiveness of its cotyledons 
and leaves seems highly probable, for the above de- 
scribed Smithia and Oxalis have been called sensitiva, 
owing to their leaves being sensitive ; and though the 
leaves of the several species of Cassia are not sensitive 
to a touch, yet if a branch be shaken or syringed 
with water, they partially assume their nocturnal de- 
pendent position. But the relation between the sen- 
sitiveness to contact of the cotyledons and of the 
leaves of the same plant is not very close, as may be 
inferred from the cotyledons of Mimosa pudica being 
only slightly sensitive, whilst the leaves are well 
known to be so in the highest degree. Again, the 
leaves of tfeptunia oleraaa are very sensitive to a 
touch, whilst the cotyledons do not appear to be so in 
any degree. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Sensitiveness op the Apex op the Radicle to Contact and to 
other Irritants. 

Manner in which radicles bend Men they encounter an obstacle in 
the soil — Vieia faba t tips ot* radicles highly sensitive to contact 
and other irritants — Effects of too high a temperature — Power of 
discriminating between objects attached on opposite sides — Tips of 
secondary radicles sensitivo — Pisum, tips of radicles sensitive — 
Effects of such sensitiveness in overcoming geotropism— Secondary 
radicles — Phascolus, tips of radicles hardly sensitivo to contact, 
but highly sensitivo to caustic and to the romoval of a slico — Tro- 
pajolum — Gossypium — Cucurbita — Raphanus — ASsculus, tip not 
sensitivo to slight contact, highly sensitive to caustic— Quercus, 
tip highly sensitive to contact — Power of discrimination — Zou, 
tip highly sensitive, secondary radicles — Sensitiveness of radicles 
to moist air — Summary of chapter. 

In order to see how the radicles of seedlings would 
pass over stones, roots, and other obstacles, which they 
must incessantly encounter in the soil, germinating 
beans (Vida f aba) were so placed that the tips of the 
radicles came into contact, almost rectangularly or 
at a high angle, with underlying plates of glass. In 
other cases the beans were turned about whilst their 
radicles were growing, so that they descended nearly 
vertically on their own smooth, almost flat, broad upper 
surfaces. The delicate root-cap, when it first touched 
any directly opposing surface, was a little flattened 
transversely ; the flattening soon became oblique, and 
in a few hours quite disappeared, the apex now point- 
ing at right angles, or at nearly right angles, to its 
former course. The radicle then seemed to glide in 
its new direction over the surface which had opposed 

K 
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it, pressing on it with very little force. How far such 
abrupt changes in its former course are aided by the 
circumnutation of the tip must be left doubtful. Thin 
slips of wood were cemented on more or less steeply 
inclined glass-plates, at right angles to the radicles 
which were gliding clown them. Straight lines had 
been painted along the growing terminal part of some 
of these radicles, before they met the opposing slip 
of wood ; and the lines became sensibly curved in 2 h. 
after the apex had come into contact with the slips. 
In one case of a radicle, which was growing rather 
slowly, the root-cap, after encountering a rough slip 
of wood at right angles, was at first slightly flat- 
tened transversely : after an interval of 2 h. 30 m. 
the flattening became oblique ; and after an addi- 
tional 3 hours the flattening had wholly disappeared, 
and the apex now pointed at right angles to its former 
course. It then continued to grow in its new direc- 
tion alongside the slip of wood, until it came to the 
end of it, round which it bent rectangularly. Soon 
afterwards when coming to the edge of the plate of 
glass, it was again bent at a large angle, and de- 
scended perpendicularly into the damp sand. 

When, as in the above cases, radicles encountered 
an obstacle at right angles to their course, the terminal 
growing part became curved for a length of between 
•3 and *4 of an inch (8-10 mm.), measured from the 
apex. This was well shown by the black lines which 
had been previously painted on them. The first and 
most obvious explanation of the purvature is, that it 
results merely from the mechanical resistance to the 
growth of the radicle in its original direction. Never- 
theless, this explanation did not seem to us satisfactory. 
The radicles did not present the appearance of having 
been subjected to a sufficient pressure to account for 
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their curvature; and Sachs has shown* that the 
growing part is more rigid than the part immediately 
above which has ceased to grow, so that the latter 
might have been expected to yield and become curved 
as soon as the apex encountered an unyielding object ; 
whereas it was the stiff* growing part which became 
curved. Moreover, an object which yields with the 
greatest ease will deflect a radicle : thus, as we have 
seen, when the apex off the radicle of the bean 
encountered the polished surface of extremely thin 
tin-foil laid on soft sand, no impression was left on it, 
yet tile radicle became deflected. at right angles. A 
second explanation occurred to us, namely, that even 
the gentlest pressure might check the growth of the 
apex, and in this case growth could continue only on 
one side, and thus the radicle would assume a rectan- 
gular form ; but this view leaves wholly unexplained 
the curvature of the upper part, extending for a length 
of 8-10 mm. 

We were therefore led to suspect that the apex 
was sensitive to contact, and that an effect was trans- 
mitted from it to the upper part of the radicle, which 
was thus excited to bend away from the touching object. 
As a little loop of fine thread hung, on a tendril or 
on the petiole of a leaf-climbing plant, causes it to 
bend, we thought that any small hard object affixed 
to the tip of a radicle, freely suspended and growing 
in damp air, might cause it to bend, if it were sensitive, 
and yet would not offer any mechanical resistance to 
its growth. Full derails will be given of the experi- 
ments which were tried, as the result proved remark- 
able. The fact of the apex of a radicle being sensitive 
to contact has never been observed, though, as we shall 

* ‘ Arboiten Bot. Inst. Wurzburg, * Hsfit iii. 1873, p. 398. 
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hereafter see, Sachs discovered that the radicle a little 
above the apex is sensitive, and bends like a tendril 
towards the touching object. But when one side of the 
apex is pressed by any object, the growing part betads 
away from the object; and this seems a beautiful 
adaptation for* avoiding obstacles in the soil, and, as 
we shall see, for following the lines of least resistance. 
Many organs, when touched, bend in one fixed direc- 
tion, such as tho stamens 0 of Berberis, the lobes of 
Diomea, &c. ; and many organs, such as tendrils, whe- 
ther modified leaves or flower-peduncles, and some few 
stems, bend towards , a touching object ; but n<5 case, 
we believe, is known of an organ bending away from 
a touching object. 

Sensitiveness of the Apex of the Radicle of Vida faba. 
— Common beans, after being soaked in water for 24 h., 
were pinned with the hilum downwards (in the manner 
followed by Sachs), inside the cork lids of glass- vessels, 
which were half filled with water; the sides and the 
cork were well moistened, and light was excluded. 
As soon as the beans had protruded radicles, some to a 
length of less than a tenth of an inch, and others to 
a length of several tenths, little squares or oblongs of 
card were affixed to the short sloping sides of their 
conical tips. The squares therefore adhered obliquely 
with reference to the longitudinal axis of the radicle ; 
and this is a very necessary precaution, for if the bits 
of card accidentally became displaced, or were drawn 
by the viscid matter employed, so as to adhere parallel 
to the side of the radicle, although only a little way 
above the conical apex, tho radicle did not bend in 
the peculiar manner which we are here considering. 
Squares of about the / (T th of an inch (i.e. about 1£ mm.), 
or oblong bits of nearly the same size, were found to 
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be the most convenient and effective. We employed 
at first ordinary thin card, such as visiting cards, or 
bits of very thin glass, and various other objects ; but 
afterwards sand-paper was chiefly employed, for it was 
almost as stiff as thin card, and the roughened surface 
favoured its adhesion. At first we generally used very 
thick gum-water; and this of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, never dried in the least ; on the contrary, 
it sometimes seemed to absorb vapour, so that the bits 
of card became} separated by a layer of fluid from the 
tip. When there was no such absorption and the card 
was not displaced, it acted well and caused the radicle 
to bend to the opposite side. * I should state that 
thick gum-water by itself induces no action. In most 
cases the bits of card were touched with an extremely 
small (piantity of a solution of shellac in spirits of 
wine, which had been left to evaporate until it was 
thick ; it then set hard in a few seconds, and fixed the 
bits of card well. When small drops of the shellac 
were placed on the tips without any card, they set into 
hard little beads, and these acted like any other hard 
object, causing the radicles to bend to the opposite} 
side. Even extremely minute beads of the shellac, 
occasionally acted in a slight degree, as will hereafter 
be described. But that it was the cards which chiefly 
acted in our many trials, was proved by coating one 
side of the tip with a little bit of goldbeaters’ skin 
(which by itself hardly acts), and then fixing a bit of 
card to the skin with shellac which never came into 
contact with the radicle : nevertheless the radicle bent 
away from the attached card in the ordinary manner. 

Some preliminary trials were made, presently to 
be described, by which the proper temperature was 
determined, and then the following experiments were 
made. It should be premised that the beans were 
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always fixed to the cork-lids, for the convenience of 
manipulation, with the edge from whicli the radicle 
and plumule protrudes, outwards ; and it must be 
remembered that owing to what we have called Sadis’ 
curvature, the radicles, instead of growing perpendi- 
cularly downwards, often bend somewhat, even as much 


Fig. 65. 

A. B. C. 



Vicm fubn : A, radicle beginning to bend from tho attached little square 
of card ; B, bent at a rectangle ; 0, bent into a circle or loop, with the 
tip beginning to bend downwards through the action of geotropism. 

as about 45° inwards, or under the suspended bean. 
Therefore when a square of card was fixed to tho apex 
in front, the bowing induced by it coincided with Sachs’ 
curvature, and could be distinguished from it only by 
being more strongly pronounced or by occurring more 
quickly. To avoid this source of doubt, the squares 
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were fixed either behind, causing a curvature in direct 
opposition to that of Sachs’, or more commonly to the 
right or left sides. For the sake of brevity, we will 
sp&ik of the bits of card, &o., as fixed in front, or 
behind, or laterally. As the chief curvature of the 
radicle is at a little distance from the apex, and as 
the extreme terminal and basal portions are nearly 
straight, it is possible to estimate in a rough manner 
the amount of curvature 4>y an angle ; and when it is 
said that the radicle became deflected at any angle 
from the perpendicular, this implies that the apex was 
turned upwards by so many degrees from the down- 
ward direction which it would naturally have followed, 
and to the side opposite to that to which the card was 
affixed. That the reader may have a clear idea of the 
kind of movement excited by the bits of attached 
card, we append here accurate sketches of three ger- 
minating beans thus treated, and selected out of 
several specimens to show the gradations in the 
degrees of curvature. We will now give in detail a 
series of experiments, and afterwards a summary of 
the results. 

In the first 12 trials, little squares or oblongs of sanded card, 
1*8 mm. in length, and 1*5 or only 09 mm. in breadth (i.e. *071 
<»f an inch in length and '059 or 035 of an inch in breadth) were 
fixed with shellac to the tips of the radicles. In the subsequent 
trials the little squares were only occasionally measured, but 
were of about the same size. 

(1.) A young radicle, 4 mm. in length, had a card fixed be- 
hind: after 9 h. deflected in the plane in which the bean is 
flattened, 50° from the perpendicular and from the card, and in 
opposition to Sachs 1 curvature : no change next morning, 23 h. 
from the time of attachment. 

(2.) Radicle 5*5 mm. in length, card fixed behind : after 9 h. 
deflected in the plane of the bean 20° from the perpendicular 
and from the card, and in opposition to Sachs* curvature : after 
23 h. no change. 
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(3.) Radicle 11 mm. in length, card fixed behind: after 9h. 
deflected in the plane of the bean 40° from the perpendicular 
and from the card, and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature. The 
tip of the radiclo more curved than the upper part, but in t the 
same piano. After 23 h. the extreme tip was slightly bent to- 
wards the card ; the general curvature of the radicle remaining 
the samo. 

(4.) Radicle 9 mm. long, card fixed behind and a little 
laterally: after 9h. deflected in the plane of the bean only 
al »out 7° or 8° from tlio perpendicular and from the card, in 
opposition to Sachs’ curvature. There was in addition a slight 
lateral curvature directed partly from the card. After 23 h. no 
change. 

(5.) Radicle 8 mm. long, card affixed almost laterally: after 
9 h. deflected 30° from the perpendicular, in the plane of the 
bean and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature ; also deflected in a 
plane at right angles to the above one, 20° from the perpen- 
dicular : after 23 h. no change. 

(ft.) Radicle 9 nun. long, card affixed in front : after 9 h. de- 
flected in the plane of the bean about 40° from the vertical, 
away from the card and in the direction of Sachs’ curvature. 
Hero therefore we have no evidence of the card being the 
cause of the deflection, except that a radicle never moves 
spontaneously, as far as we have seen, as much as 40° in the 
course of 9 h. After 23 h. no change. 

(7.) Radiclo 7 mm. long, card affixed to the back : after 9 h. 
the terminal part of the radiclo deflected in the plane of the 
bean 20° from the vertical, away from the card and in opposition 
to Sachs’ curvature. After 22 h. 30 m. this part of the radicle 
had bocome straight. 

(8.) Radiclo 12 nun. long, card affixed almost laterally : after 
9 h. deflected laterally in a plane at right angles to that of the 
boan between 40° and 50° from the vertical and from the card. 
In the plane of the bean itself the deflection araountod to 8° or 
9° from the vertical and from the card, in opposition to Sachs’ 
curvature. After 22 h. 30 m. the extreme tip had become 
slightly curved towards the card. 

(9.) Card fixed laterally: after 11 h. 30m. no effect, the 
radicle being still almost vertical. 

(10.) Card fixed almost laterally: after 11 h. 30m. deflected 
90° from the vertical and from the card, in a plane inter- 
mediate between that of the bean itself and one at right 
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angles to it. Radicle consequently partially deflected from 
Sachs* curvature. 

(11.) Tip of radicle protected with goldbeaters* skin, with a 
square of card of the usual dimensions affixed with shellac : 
after 11 h. greatly deflected in the piano of the bean, in the 
direction of Sachs* curvature, but to a much greater degree and 
in less time than ever occurs spontaneously. 

(12.) Tip of radicle protected as in last case: after 11 h. no 
effect, but after 24 h. 40 m. radicle clearly dofieoted from the 
card. This slow action was probably due to a portion of the 
goldbeaters’ skin having curled round and lightly touched tho 
opposite side of the tip and thus irritated it. 

(13.) A radicle of considerable length had a small squaro of 
card fixed with shellac to its apex laterally: after only 7 h. 15 m. 
a length of *1 of an inch from the Apex, measured along tho 
middle, was considerably curved from tho side bearing tho card. 

(14.) Case like the last in all respects, except that a length of 
only *25 of an inch of the radicle was thus deflected. 

(15.) A small square of card fixed with shellac to tho apex of 
a young radicle ; after 9 h. 15 m. deflected through 90° from the 
perpendicular and from the card. After 24 h. deflection much 
decreased, and after an additional day, reduced to 23° from the 
I>crpendicular. 

(1G.) Square of card fixed with shellac behind the apex of a 
radicle, which from its position having been changed during 
growth had become very crooked; but the terminal portion 
was straight, and this became deflected to al>out 45° from 
the perpendicular and from the card, in opposition to Sachs* 
curvature. 

(17.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 8 li. radicle 
curved at right angles from the perpendicular and from the 
"eeasL* After 15 additional hours curvature much decreased. 

(18.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 8h. no effect; 
after 23 h. 3 m. from time of affixing, radicle much curved from 
the square. 

(19.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 24 h. no effect, 
but the radicle had not grown well and seemed sickly. 

(20.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 24 h. no effect. 

(21, 22.) Squares of card affixed with shellac: after 24 h. 
radicles of both curved at about 45° from the perpendicular and 
from the cards. 

(23.) Square of card fixed with shellac to young radicle : after 
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9 h. very slightly curved from the card ; after 24 h. tip curved 
towards card. Rofixed new square laterally, after 9 h. distinctly 
curved from the card, and after 24 h. curved at right angles from 
the perpendicular and from the card. 

(24.) A rather large oblong piece of card fixed with shellac* to 
apex : after 24 h. no effect, but the card was found not to be 
touching the apex. A small square was now refixed with 
shellac ; after 1G li. slight deflection from the perpendicular 
and from the card. After an additional day the radicle became 
almost straight. 

(25.) Square of card fixed laterally to apex of young radicle; 
after 9h. deflection from the perpendicular considerable; after 
24 h. deflection reduced. Refixod a fresh square with shellac : 
after 24 h. deflection about 40° from the perpendicular and from 
the card. 

(25.) A very small square of card fixed with shellac to apex of 
young radicle : after 91i. the deflection from the perpendicular 
and from the card amounted to nearly a right angle ; after 24 h. 
defloetion much reduced ; after an additional 24 h. radicle almost 
straight. 

(27.) Square of. card fixed with shellac to apex of young 
radicle : after 9 h. deflection from the card and from the perpen- 
dicular a right angle; next morning quite straight. Refixed 
a squaro laterally with shellac ; after 9 h. a little deflection, 
which after 24 h. increased to nearly 20° from the perpendicular 
and from tho card. 

(23.) Square of card fixed with shellac; after 9 h. some 
deflection; next morning the card dropped off; refixed it with 
shellac; it again became loose and was refixed; and now on the 
third trial the radiclo was deflected after 14 h. at right angles 
from the card. • 

(29.) A small square of card was first fixed witli thick gum- 
water to tho apex. It produced a slight effect but soon fell 
off. A similar square was now affixed laterally with shellac : 
after 9h. the radiclo was deflected nearly 45° from the perpen- 
dicular and from tho card. After 30 additional hours angle of 
deflection reduced to about 30°. 

(30.) A very small piece, less than ^th of an inch square, of 
thin tin-foil fixed with shellac to the apex of a young radicle ; 
after 24 h. no* effect. Tin- foil removed, and a small square of 
sanded card fixed with shellac ; after 9 h. deflection at nearly 
right angles from the perpendicular and from the card. Next 
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morning deflection reduced to about 40° from the perpen- 
dicular. 

(31.) A splinter of thin glass gummed to apex, after 9 h. no 
effect, but it was then found not to be touching the apex of the 
radicle. Next morning a square of card was fixed with shellac 
to it, and after 9h. radicle greatly deflected from the card. 
After two additional days the deflection had decreased and was 
only 35° from the perpendicular. 

(32.) Small squaro of sanded card, attached with thick gum- 
water laterally to the apex of a long straight radiclo : after 9 h. 
greatly deflected from the perpendicular and from the card. 
Curvature extended for a length of *22 of an inch from the 
apex. After 3 additional hours terminal portion deflected at 
right angles from the perpendicular. Next morning tho curved 
portion was ‘36 in length. • 

(33.) Square of card gummed to apex : after 15 h. deflected at 
nearly 90° from the perpendicular and from tho card. 

(34.) Small oblong of sanded card gummed to apex: after 
15 h. deflected 90° from tho perpendicular and from i he card: 
in the courso of the three following days the terminal portion 
became much contorted and ultimately coiled ipto a helix. 

(35.) Square of card gummed to apex: after 9 h. deflected from 
card : after 24 h. from time of attachment greatly deflected 
obliquely and partly in opposition to Sachs* curvature. 

(30.) Small piece of card, rather less than ^ 0 th of an inch 
square, gummed to apex : in 9 h. considerably deflected from 
card and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature ; after 24 h. greatly 
deflected in the same direction. After an additional day tho 
extreme tip was curved towards the card. 

(37.) Square of card, gummed to apex in front, caused after 
8 h. 30 m. hardly any effect; refixed fresh squaro laterally, aftor 
15 h. deflected almost 90° from the perpendicular and from tho 
card. After 2 additional days deflection much reduced. 

(38.) Square of card gummed to apex : after 9 h. much deflec- 
tion, which after 24 h. from time of fixing increased to nearly 
90°. After an additional day terminal portion was curled into 
a loop, and on the following day into a helix. 

(39.) Small oblong piece of card gammed to ajxjx, nearly in 
front, but a little to one side; in 9 h. slightly deflected in the 
direction of Sachs* curvature, but rather obliquely, and to 
side opposite to card. Next day more curved in tho sarno 
direction, and after 2 additional days coiled into a ring. 
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(40.) Square of card gummed to apex: after 9 h. slightly 
curved from card; next morning radicle straight, and apex had 
grown beyond the card. Refixed another square laterally with 
shellac ; in 9 h. deflected laterally, but also in the direction of 
Sachs* curvature. After 2 additional days’ curvature consider- 
ably increased in the same direction. 

(41.) Little square of tin-foil fixed with gum to one side of 
apef of a young and short radicle: after 15 h. no effect, but 
tin-foil had become displaced. A little square of card was now 
gummed to one side of apex, which after 8 h. 40 m. was slightly 
deflected; in 21 h. from the time f)f attachment deflected at 90° 
from the perpendicular and from the card ; after 9 additional 
hours becamo hooked, with the apex pointing to the zenith. In 
3 days from the time of attachment the terminal portion ,of the 
radicle formed a ring or circle. 

(42.) A little square of thick letter-paper gummed to the 
apex of a radicle, which after 9 h. was deflected from it. In 
21 li. from time when the paper was affixed the deflection much 
increased, and after 2 additional days it amounted to 50° from 
the perpendicular and from the paper. 

(43.) A narrow chip of a quill was fixed with shellac to the 
apex of a radiclo. After 9 h. no effect; after 24 h. moderate 
deflection, but now the quill had ceased to touch the apex. 
Removed quill and gummed a little square of card to apex, 
which after 8 h. caused slight deflection. On tho fourth day 
from tho tirst attachment of any object, the extreme tip was 
curved towards the card. 

(44.^ A rather long and narrow splinter of extremely thin 
glass, fixed with shellac to apex, it caused in 9 h. slight 
deflection, which disappeared in 24 h.; the splinter was then 
found not touching the apex. It was twice refixed, with nearly 
similar results, that is, it caused slight deflection, which soon 
disappeared. On the fourth day from the time of first attach- 
ment the tip was bent towards tho splinter. 

From these experiments it is clear that the apex of 
the radicle of the bean is sensitive to contact, and 
that it causes the upper part to bend away from the 
touching object. But before giving a summary of the 
results, it -will be conveuient briefly to give a few other 
observations. Bits of very thin glass and little squares 
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of common card were affixed with thick gum- water to 
the tips of the radicles of seven beans, as a pre- 
liminary trial. Six of these were plainly acted on, 
aiftl in two cases the radicles became coiled up into 
complete loops. One radicle was curved into a semi- 
circle in so short a period as 6 h. 10 m. The 
seventh radicle which was not affected was apparently 
sickly, as it became brown on the following day ; so 
that it formed no real exception. Some of these trials 
were made in the early spring during cold weather in 
a sitting-room, and others in a greenhouse, but the 
temperature was not recorded. g These six striking 
oases almost convinced us that the apex was sensitive, 
but of course we determined to make many more trials. 
As we had noticed that the radicles grew much more 
quickly when subjected to considerable heat, and as 
wo imagined that heat would increase thdir sensitive- 
ness, vessels with germinating beans suspended in 
damp air were placed on a chimney-piece, where they 
were subjected during the greater part of the day to a 
temperature of between G9° and 72° F. ; some, how- 
ever, were placed in the hot-house where the tempera- 
ture was rather higher. Above two dozen beans were 
thus tried; and when a square of glass or card did 
not act, it was removed, and a fresh one affixed, this 
being often done thrice to the same radicle. There- 
fore between five and six dozen trials were altogether 
made. But there was moderately distinct deflection 
from the perpendicular and from the attached object 
in only one radicle out of this large number of cases. 
In five other cases there was very slight and doubtful 
deflection. We were astonished at this result, and 
concluded that wo had made some inexplicable mis- 
take in -the first six experiments. But before finally 
relinquishing the subject, we resolved to make one 
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other trial, for it occurred to us that sensitiveness is 
easily affected by external conditions, and that radicles 
growing naturally in the earth in the early spring 
would not be subjected to a temperature nearly *$o 
high as 70° F. We therefore allowed the radicles 
of 12 beans to grow at a temperature of between 
55° and 00° F. The result was that in every one of 
these eases (included in the above-described experi- 
ments) the radicle was deflected in the course of a few 
hours from the attached object. All the above re- 
corded successful trials, and some others presently to 
be given, were made in a sitting-room at the tempera- 
tures just specified. It therefore appears that a tem- 
perature of about, or rather above, 70° F. destroys 
the sensitiveness of the radicles, either directly, or 
indirectly through abnormally accelerated growth ; 
and this curious fact probably explains why Sachs, 
who expressly states that his beans were kept at a 
high temperature, failed to detect the sensitiveness of 
the apex of the radicle. 

But other causes interfere with this sensibility. 
Eighteen radicles were tried with little squares of 
sanded card, some affixed with shellac and some with 
gum-water, during the few last days of 1878, and few 
first days of the next year. They were kept in a room 
at the proper temperature during the day, but were 
probably too cold at night, as there was a hard frost at 
the time. The radicles looked healthy but grew very 
slowly. The result was that only 6 out of the 18 
were deflected from the attached cards, and this only 
to a slight degree and at a very slow rate. These 
radicles therefore presented a striking contrast with 
the 44. above described. On March 6th and 7th, when 
the temperature of the room varied between 53° and 
59° F., eleven germinating beans were tried in the 
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same manner, and now every one of the radicles 
became curved away from the cards, though one was 
only slightly deflected. Some horticulturists believe 
that certain kinds of seeds will not germinate pro- 
perly in the middle of the winter, although kept at a 
right temperature. If there really is any proper period 
for the germination of the bean, the feeble degree of 
sensibility of the above radicles may have resulted 
from the trial having been made in the middle of the 
winter, and not simply from the nights being too cold. 
Lastly, the radicles of four beans, which from some 
innate cause germinated later than all the others of 
the same lot, and which grew slowly though appearing 
healthy, were similarly tried, and even after 24 h. they 
were hardly at all deflected from the attached cards. 
We may therefore infer that any cause which renders 
the growth of the radicles either slower or more rapid 
than the normal rate, lessens or annuls the sensibility 
of their tips to contact. It deserves particular atten- 
tion that when the attached objects failed to act, there 
was no bending of any kind, excepting Sachs* curva- 
ture. The force of our evidence would have been 
greatly weakened if occasionally, though rarely, the 
radicles had become curved in any direction inde- 
pendently of the attached objects. In the foregoing 
numbered paragraphs, however, it may be observed 
that the extreme tip sometimes becomes, after a con- 
siderable interval of time, abruptly curved towards the 
bit of card ; but this is a totally distinct phenomenon, 
as will presently be explained. 

Summary of the Results of the foregoing Experiments 
on the Radicles of Vida f aba. — Altogether little squares 
(about ^ 0 th of an inch), generally of sanded paper 
as stiff as thin card (between *15 and *20 mrn. in 
thickness), sometimes of ordinary card, or little frag- 
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ments of very thin glass, &c., were affixed at different 
times to one side of the conical tips of 55 radicles. 
The 11 last-mentioned cases, but not the preliminary 
ones, are here included. The squares, &c., were mpst 
commonly affixed with shellac, but in 19 cases with 
thick gum-water. When the latter was used, the 
squares were sometimes found, as previously stated, 
to be separated from the apex by a layer of thick 
fluid, so that there was j\o contact, and conse- 
quently no bending of the radicle; and such few 
cases were not recorded. But in every instance in 
which shellac was employed, unless the square fell 
off very soon, the result was recorded. In several 
instances when the squares became displaced, so as 
to stand parallel to the radicle, or were separated by 
fluid from the apex, or soon fell off, fresh squares 
were attached, and these cases (described under the 
numbered paragraphs) are hero included. Out of 
55 radicles experimented on under the proper tempe- 
rature, 52 became bent, generally to a considerable 
extent from the perpendicular, and away from the 
side to which the object was attached. Of the three 
failures, one can bo accounted for, as the radicle 
became sickly on the following day; and a second 
was observed only during 11 h. 30 m. As in several 
cases the terminal growing part of tho radicle continued 
for some time to bend from the attached object, it 
formed itself into a hook, with the apex pointing to 
the zenith, or even into a ring, and occasionally into a 
spire or helix. It is remarkable that these latter cases 
occurred more frequently when objects were attached 
with thick gum-water, which never became dry, than 
when shellac was employed. The curvature was often 
well-marked in from 7 h. to 11 h. ; and in one instance 
a semicircle was formed in 6 h. 10 m. from the time 
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of attachment. But in order to see the phenomenon 
as well displayed as in the above described cases, it is 
indispensable that the bits of card, &c., should be 
made to adhere closely to one side of the conical 
apex; that healthy radicles should be selected and 
kept at not too high or too low a temperature, and 
apparently that the trials should not be made in the 
middle of the winter. 

In ten instances, radicles which had curved away 
from a square of card or other object attached to their 
tips, straightened themselves to a certain extent, or 
even completely, in the course of from one to two days 
from the time of attachment. This was more espe- 
cially apt to occur when the curvature was slight. 
But in one instance (No. 27) a radicle which in 9 h. 
had been deflected about 90° from the perpendicular, 
became quite straight in 24 h. from thq period of 
attachment. With No. 2G, the radicle was almost 
straight in 48 h. We at first attributed the straighten- 
ing process to the radicles becoming accustomed to. a 
slight stimulus, in the same manner as a tendril or 
sensitive petiole becomes accustomed to a very light 
loop of thread, and unbends itself though the loop 
remains still suspended ; but kSachs states * that radicles 
of the bean placed horizontally in damp air after 
curving downwards through geotropism, straighten 
themselves a little by growth along their lower or 
concave sides. Why this should occur is not clear; 
but perhaps it likewise occurred in the above ten 
cases. There is another occasional movement which 
must not be passed over : the tip of the radicle, for a 
length of from 2 to 3 mm., was found in six instances, 
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after an interval of about 24 or more hours, bent 
towards the bit of still attached card, — that is, in a 
direction exactly opposite to the previously induced 
curvature of the whole growing part for a length- of 
from 7 to 8 nun. This occurred chiefly when the first 
curvature was small, and when an object had been 
affixed more than once to the apex of the same radicle. 
The attachment of a bit of card by shellac to one 
side of the tender apex may sometimes mechanically 
prevent its growth ; or the application of thick gum- 
water more than once to the same side may injure it ; 
and then checked growth on this side with continued 
growth on the opposite and unaffected side would 
account tor the reversed curvature of the apex. 

Various trials wore made for ascertaining, as far 
as we could, the nature and degree of irritation to 
which the apex must be subjected, in order that the 
terminal growing part should bend away, as if to 
avoid the cause of irritation. We have seen in the 
numbered experiments, that a little square of rather 
thick letter-paper gummed to the apex induced, 
though slowly, considerable deflection. Judging from 
several cases in which various objects had been affixed 
with gum, and had soon become separated from the 
apex by a layer of fluid, as well as from some trials 
in which drops of thick gum-water alone had been 
applied, this fluid never causes bending. We have 
also seen in the numbered experiments that narrow 
splinters of quill and of very thin glass, affixed with 
shellac, caused only a slight degree of deflection, and 
this may perhaps have been due to the shellac 
itself. Little squares of goldbeaters’ skin, which is 
excessively thin, were damped, and thus made to 
adhere to one side of the tips of two radicles ; one of 
these, after 24 h., produced no effect; nor did the 
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other in 8 li., within which time squares of card usually 
act; but after 24 h. there was slight deflection. 

An oval bead, or rather cake, of dried shellac, 
ri)i mm. in length and 0 * 63 in breadth, caused a 
radicle to become deflected at nearly right angles in 
the course of only 6 h. ; but after 23 li. it had nearly 
straightened itself. A very small quantity of dissolved 
shellac was spread over a bit of card, and the tips of 
9 radicles were touched laterally with it; only two of 
them became slightly deflected to the side opposite 
to that bearing the speck of dried shellac, and they 
afterwards straightened themselves. These specks 
were removed, and both together weighed less than 
y/rtfth of a grain; so that a weight of rather less 
than o^th of a grain (0*32 mgs.) sufficed to excite 
movement in two out of the nine radicles. Here 
then we have apparently reached nearly tlyj minimum 
weight which will act. 

A moderately thick bristle (which on measurement 
was found rather flattened, being 0*33 mm. in one 
diameter, and 0*20 mm. in the other) was cut into 
lengths of about v>\>th of an inch. These after being 
touched with thick gum-water, were placed on the tips 
of eleven radicles. Three of them were affected ; one 
being deflected in 8 h. 15 m. to an angle of about 90° 
from the perpendicular : a second to the same amount 
when looked at after 9 h. ; but after 24 h. from the 
time of first attachment the deflection had decreased 
to only 19 3 ; the third was only slightly deflected 
after 9 h., and the bit of bristle was then found not 
touching the apex; it was replaced, and after 15 
additional hours the deflecthm amounted to 26° from 
the perpendicular. The remaining eight radicles 
were not at all acted on by the bits of bristle, so 'that 
we here appear to have nearly reached the minimum 
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of size of an object which will act on the radicle of 
the bean. But it is remarkable that when the bits of 
bristle did act, that they should have acted so quickly 
and efficiently. « 

As the apex of a radicle in penetrating the ground 
must be pressed on all sides, we wished to learn 
whether it could distinguish between harder or more 
resisting, and softer substances. A square of the sanded 
paper, almost as stiff as card, and a square of extremely 
thin paper (too thin for writing on), of exactly the 
same size (about v/ () th of an inch), were fixed with 
shellac on opposite sides of the apices of 12 suspended 
radicles. The sanded card was between 0*15 and 
0‘ 20 mm. (or between 0*0059 and 0*0079 of an inch), 
and the thin paper only 0*045 mm. (or 0*00170 of an 
inch) in thickness. In 8 out of the 12 cases there 
could be no doubt that the radicle was deflected from 
the side to which the card-like paper was attached, and 
towards the opposite side, bearing the very thin paper. 
This occurred in some instances in 9 h., but in others 
not until 24 li. had elapsed. Moreover, some of the 
four failures can hardly be considered as really failures : 
thus, in one of them, in which the radicle remained 
quite straight, the square of thin paper was found, 
when both were removed from the apex, to have been 
so thickly coated with shellac that it was almost as 
stiff as the card : in the second case, the radicle was 
bent upwards into a semicircle, but the deflection 
was not directly from the side bearing the card, and 
this was explained by the two squares having become 
cemented laterally together, forming a sort of stiff 
gable, from which the radicle was deflected : in the 
third case, the square of card had been fixed by 
mistake in front, and though there was deflection 
from it, this might have been due to Sachs’ curvature : 
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iii the fourth ease alone no reason could be assigned 
why the radicle had not been at all deflected. These 
experiments suffice to prove that the ap«x of the 
radicle possesses the extraordinary power of discri- 
minating between thin card and very thin paper, and 
is deflected from the side pressed by the more re- 
sisting or harder substance. 

Some trials were next made by irritating the tips 
without any object being left in contact with them. 
Nine radicles, suspended over water, had their tips 
rubbed, each six times with a needle, with sufficient 
force* to shake the whole bean; the temperature was 
favourable, viz. about 63° F. In 7 out of these cases 
no effect whatever was produced ; in the eighth case 
the radicle became slightly deflected frAm, and in the 
ninth case slightly deflected towards, the rubbed side ; 
but these two latter opposed curvatures weue probably 
accidental, as radicles do not always grow perfectly 
straight downwards. The tips of two other radicles 
were rubbed in the same manner for 15 seconds with 
a little round twig, two others for 30 seconds, and two 
others for 1 minute, but without any effect being pro- 
duced. We may therefore conclude from these 15 
trials that the radicles are not sensitive to temporary 
contact, but are acted on only by prolonged, though 
very slight, pressure. 

We then tried the effects of cutting off a very thin 
slice parallel to one of the sloping sides of the apex, 
as we thought that the wound would cause prolonged 
irritation, which might induce bending towards the 
opposite side, as in the case of an attached object. 
Two preliminary trials were made : firstly, slices were 
cut from the radicles of 6 beans suspended in damp 
air, with a pair of scissors, which, though sharp, 
probably caused considerable crushing, and no curva- 
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ture followed. Secondly, thin slices were cut with a 
razor obliquely off the tips of three radicles similarly 
suspended ; and after 44 h. two were found plainly 
bent from the sliced surface ; and the third, the whole 
apex of which had been cut off obliquely by accident, 
was curled upwards over the bean, but it was not 
clearly ascertained whether the curvature had been at 
first directed from the cut surface. These results led 
us to pursue the experiment, and 18 radicles, which 
had grown vertically downwards in damp air, had one 
side of their conical tips sliced off with a razor. The 
tips were allowed just to enter the water in the* jars, 
and they were exposed to a temperature 14°-1()° C. 
(57°-61° F.). The observations were made at dif- 
ferent times. v Three were examined 12 h. after being 
sliced, and were all slightly curved from the cut 
surface; and the curvature increased considerably after 
an additional 12 h. Eight were examined after 19 h. ; 
four after 22 h. 30 m. ; and three after 25 h. The 
final result was that out of the 18 radicles thus tried, 
13 were plainly bent from the cut surface after the 
above intervals of time; and one other became so 
after an additional interval of 13 h. 30 m. So that 
only 4 out of the 18 radicles were not acted on. To 
these 18 cases the 3 previously mentioned ones should 
be added. It may, therefore, be concluded that a thin 
slice removed by a razor from one side of the conical 
apex of the radicle causes irritation, like that from an 
attached object, and induces curvature from the injured 
surface. 

Lastly, dry caustic (nitrate of silver) was employed 
to irritate one side of the apex. If one side of the 
apex or of the whole terminal growing part of a 
radicle, is by any means killed or badly injured, the 
other side continues to grow ; and this causes the part 
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to bond over towards the injured side.* But in the 
following experiments we endeavoured, generally with 
success, to irritate the tips on one side, without badly 
injuring them. This was effected by first drying the 
tip as far as possible with blotting-paper, though it still 
remained somewhat damp, and then touching it once 
with quito dry caustic. Seventeen radicles were thus 
treated, and were suspended in moist air over water at 
a temperature of 58 J F.* They were examined after 
an interval of ‘21 h. or 24 h. The tips of two were 
found blackened equally all round, so that they could 
tell nothing and were rejected, 15 being left. Of 
these, 10 were curved from the side which had been 
touched, where there was a minute brown or blackish 
mark. Five of these radicles, three of which were 
already slightly deflected, were allowed to enter the 
water in the jar, and were re-examined after an addi- 
tional interval of 27 h. (i.e. in 48 h. after the appli- 
cation of the caustic), and now four of them had 
become hooked, being bent from the discoloured side, 
with their points directed to the zenith ; the fifth 
remained unaffected and straight. Thus 11 radicles 
out of the 15 were acted on. But the curvature of 
the four just described was so plain, that they alone 
would have sufficed to show that the radicles of the 
bean bend away from that side of the apex which has 
been slightly irritated by caustic. 

The power of an Irritant on the apex of the Radicle 

* Cieaielski found this to be tho pended over water, with a thick 
case (‘ Untfersuchungen fiber die layer of grease, which its very 
Abwartskriimmung dor Wurzel/ injurious or even fatal to grow- 
1871, p. 28 j after burning with ing parts; for after 48 hours 
heated platinum one side of a five of these radicles were curved 
radicle. So did we when we towards the greased side, two 
painted longitudinally half of the remaining straight, 
whole length of 7 radicles, sus- 
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of the Bean , compared with that of Geotropism . — We 
know that when a little square of card or other 
object is fixed to one side of the tip of a vertically 
dependent radicle, the growing part bends front it 
often into a semicircle, in opposition to geotropism, 
whicli force is conquered by the effect of the irri- 
tation from the attached object. Radicles were there- 
fore * extended horizontally in damp air, kept at 
the proper low temperature for full sensitiveness, 
and squares of card were affixed with shellac on the 
lower sides of their tips, so that if the squares 
acted, the terminal growing part would curve upwards. 
Firstly, eight beans were so placed that their short, 
young, horizontally extended radicles would be simul- 
taneously acted on both by geotropism and by Sachs’ 
curvature, if the hitter came into play ; and they all 
eight became bowed downwards to the centre of the 
earth in 20 h., excepting one which was only slightly 
acted on. Two of them were a little bowed downwards 
in only 5 h. ! Therefore the cards, affixed to the lower 
sides of their tips, seemed to produce no effect ; and 
geotropism easily conquered the effects of the irritation 
thus caused. Secondly, 5 oldish radicles, 1J inch in 
length, and therefore less sensitive than the above- 
mentioned young ones, were similarly placed and 
similarly treated. From what has been seen on many 
other occasions, it may be safely inferred that if they 
had been suspended vertically they would have bent 
away from the cards ; and if they had been extended 
horizontally, without cards attached to them, they 
would have quickly bent vertically downwards through 
geotropism; but the result was that two of these 
radicles were still horizontal after 23 h. ; two were 
curved only slightly, and the fifth as much as 40° 
beneath the horizon. Thirdly, 5 beans were fastened 
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with their flat surfaces parallel to the cork-lid, so that 
Sachs’ curvature would not tend to make the hori- 
zontally extended radicles turn either upwards or 
downwards, and little squares of card were affixed as 
before, to the lower sides of their tips. The result 
was that all five radicles were bent down, or towards 
the centre of the earth, after only 8 h. 20 m. At 
the same time and within the same jars, 3 radicles of 
the same age, with squares affixed to one side, were 
suspended vertically; and after 8 h. 20 m. they were 
considerably deflected from the cards, and therefore 
curved upwards in opposition to geotropism. In these 
latter cases the irritation from the squares had over- 
powered. geotropism ; whilst in the former cases, in 
which the radicles were extended horizontally, geo- 
tropism had overpowered the irritation. Thus within 
the same jars, some of the radicles were curving 
upwards and others downwards at the same time — 
these opposite movements depending on whether the 
radicles, w r hen the squares were first attached to them, 
projected vertically down, or were extended horizon- 
tally. This difference in their behaviour seems at first 
inexplicable, but can, we believe, be simply explained 
by the difference between the initial power of the two 
forces under the above circumstances, combined with 
the well-known principle of the after-effects of a sti- 
mulus. When a young and sensitive radicle is extended 
horizontally, with a square attached to the lower side 
of the tip, geotropism acts on it at right angles, and, 
as we have seen, is then evidently more efficient than 
the irritation from the square ; and the power of geo- 
tropism will be strengthened at each successive period 
by its previous action — that is, by its after-effects. 
On the other hand, when a square is affixed to a 
vertically dependent radicle, and the apex begins to 
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curve upwards, this movement will be opposed by geo- 
tropism acting only at a very oblique angle, and the 
irritation from the card will be strengthened by its 
previous action. We may therefore conclude that the 
initial power of an irritant on the apex of the radicle 
of the bean, is less than that of geotropism when 
acting at right angles, but greater than that of geo- 
tropism when acting obliquely on it. 

Sensitiveness of the tips of the Secondary Radicles of the 
Bean to contact . — All the previous observations relate 
to the main or primary radicle. Some beans suspended 
to cork-lids, with their radicles dipping into water, had 
developed secondary or lateral radicles, which were 
afterwards kept in very damp air, at the proper low 
temperature for full sensitiveness. They projected, 
as usual, almost horizontally, with only a slight 
downward curvature, and retained this position 
during several days. Sachs has shown* that these 
secondary roots are acted on in a peculiar manner by 
geotropism, so that if displaced they reassume their 
former sub-horizontal position, and do not bend verti- 
cally downwards like the primary radicle. Minute 
squares of the stiff sanded paper were affixed by 
means of shellac (but in some instances with thick 
gum-water) to the tips of 39 secondary radicles ot 
different ages, generally the uppermost ones. Most 
of the squares were fixed to the lower sides of the apex, 
so that if they acted the radicle would bend upwards ; 
but some were fixed laterally, and a few on the upper 
side. Owing to the extreme tenuity of these radicles, 
it was very difficult to attach the square to the 
actual apex. Whether owing to this or some other 
circumstance, only nine of the squares induced any 


4 Arbciten Bot. Inst., Wurzburg,’ Heft iv. 1874, p. 605-617. 
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curvature. The curvature amounted m some cases to 
about 45° above the horizon, in others to 90°, and then 
the tip pointed to the zenith. In one instance a 
distinct upward curvature was observed in 8 h. 15 m., 
but usually not until 24 h. had elapsed. Although 
only 9 out of 39 radicles were affected, yet the curva- 
ture was so distinct in several of them, that there could 
be no doubt that the tip is sensitive to slight contact, 
and that the growing part •bends away from the touch- 
ing object. It is possible that some secondary radicles 
are more sensitive than others ; for Sachs has proved * 
the interesting fact that each individual secondary 
radicle possesses its own peculiar constitution. 

Sensitiveness to contact of the Primary Radicle , a little 
above the apex , in the Bean ( Vida faba) and Pea (Pisum 
sativum). — The sensitiveness of the apex of the radicle 
in the previously described cases, and the consequent 
curvature of the upper part from the touching object 
or other source of irritation, is the more remarkable, 
because Sachs t has shown that pressure at the distance 
of a few millimeters above the apex causes the radicle 
to bend, like a tendril, towards the touching object. 
By fixing pins so that they pressed against the radicles 
of beans suspended vertically in damp air, we saw this 
kind of curvature; but rubbing the part with a twig 
or needle for a few minutes produced no effect. Haber- 
landt remarks,! that these radicles in breaking through 
the seed-coats often rub and press against the ruptured 
edges, and consequently bend round them. As little 
squares of the card-like paper affixed with shellac to 
the tips were highly efficient in causing the radicles 
to bend away from them, similar pieces (of about ^th 

* 'Arbeiien Bot. Instit., Wiirz- X ‘ DieSchutzeinrichtuiigonder 
burg,* Heft. iv. 1874, p. G20. Keimpflauze,’ 1877, p. 25. 

t Ibid. Heft iii. 1873, p. 437. 
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inch square, or rather less) were attached in the same 
manner to one side of the radicle at a distance of 3 or 
4 mm. above the apex. In our first trial on 15 radicles 
no effect was produced. In a second trial on the s&me 
number, three became abruptly curved (but only one 
strongly) towards the card within 24 h. From these 
cases we may infer that the pressure from a bit of card 
affixed with shellac to one side above the apex, is hardly 
a sufficient irritant ; but that it occasionally causes the 
radicle to bend like a tendril towards this side. 

We next tried the effect of rubbing several radicles 
at a distance of 4 mm. from the apex for a few seconds 
with lunar caustic (nitrate of silver) ; and although the 
radicles had been wiped dry and the stick of caustic 
was dry, yet the part rubbed was much injured and a 
slight permanent depression was left. In such cases 
the opposite side continues to grow, add the radicle 
necessarily becomes bent towards the injured side. 
But when a point 4 mm. from the apex was momen- 
tarily touched with dry caustic, it was only faintly 
discoloured, and no permanent injury was caused. This 
was shown by several radicles thus treated straighten- 
ing themselves after one or two days ; yet at first they 
became curved towards the touched side, as if they had 
been there subjected to slight continued pressure. 
These cases deserve notice, because when one side of 
the apex was just touched with caustic, the radicle, as 
we have seen, curved itself in an opposite direction, that 
is, away from the touched side. 

The radicle of the common pea at a point a little 
above the apex is rather more sensitive to continued 
pressure than that of the bean, and bends towards the 
pressed side.* We experimented on a variety ( York - 


Sachs, * Arbeiten Bot. Institute Wurzburg/ Heft iii. p. 438. 
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shire Hero ) which has a much wrinkled tough skin, 
too large for the included cotyledons ; so that out of 
30 peas which had been soaked for 24 h. and allowed 
to germinate on damp sand, the radicles of three were 
unable to escape, and were crumpled up in a strange 
manner within the skin ; four other radicles were 
abruptly bent round the edges of the ruptured skin 
against which they had pressed. Such abnormalities 
would probably never, or very rarely, occur with forms 
developed in a state of nature and subjected to natural 
selection. One of the four radicles just mentioned in 
doubling backwards came into contact with the pin 
by which the pea was fixed to the’eork-lid ; and now it 
bent at right angles round the pin, in a direction quite 
different from that of the first curvature due to contact 
with the ruptured skin ; and it thus afforded a good 
illustration of the tendril-like sensitiveness of the 
radicle a little above the apex. 

Little squares of the card-like paper were next 
affixed to radicles of the pea at 4 mm. above the apex, 
in the same manner as with the bean. Twenty-eight 
radicles suspended vertically over water were thus 
treated on different occasions, and 13 of them became 
curved towards the cards. The greatest degree of 
curvature amounted to 62° from the perpendicular; 
but so large an angle was only once formed. On one 
occasion a slight curvature was perceptible after 5 h. 
45 m., and it was generally well-marked after 14 h. 
There can therefore be no doubt that with the pea, 
irritation from a bit of card attached to one side of the 
radicle above the apex suffices to induce curvature. 

Squares of card were attached to one side of the tips 
of 11 radicles within the same jars in which the above 
trials were made, and five of them became plainly, 
and one slightly, curved away from this side. Other 
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analogous cases will be immediately described. The 
fact is here mentioned because it was a striking spec- 
tacle, showing the difference in the sensitiveness of 
the radicle in different parts, to behold in the same 
jar one set of radicles curved away from the squares on 
their tips, and another set curved towards the squares 
attached a little higher up. Moreover, the kind of 
curvature in the two cases is different. The squares 
attached above the apex cause the radicle to bend 
abruptly, the part above and beneath remaining nearly 
straight ; so that here there is little or no transmitted 
effect. On the other hand, the squares attached to 
the apex affect the radicle for a length of from about 
4 to even 8 mm., inducing in most cases a sym- 
metrical curvature; so that here some influence is 
transmitted from the apex for this distance along the 
radicle. 

Pimm sativum (var. Yorkshire Hero) : Sensitiveness of 
the apex of the Radicle . — Little squares of the same card- 
like paper were affixed (April 24th) with shellac to 
one side of the apex of 10 vertically suspended radicles : 
the temperature of the water in the bottom of the jars 
was 60°-61° F. Most of these radicles were acted on 
in 8 h. 30 m. ; and eight of them became in the course 
of 24 h. conspicuously, and the remaining two slightly, 
deflected from the perpendicular and from the side 
bearing the attached squares. Thus all were acted on ; 
but it will suffice to describe two conspicuous cases. 
In one the terminal portion of the radicle was bent at 
right angles (A, Fig. 66) after 24 h. ; and in the other 
(B) it had by this time become hooked, with the apex 
pointing to the zenith. The two bits of card here used 
were *07 inch in length and ’04 inch in breadth. Two 
other radicles, which after 8 h. 30 m. were moderately 
deflected, became straight again after 24 h. Another 
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trial was made in the same manner with 15 radicles ; 
but from circumstances, not worth explaining, they 
were only once and briefly examined after the short 


Fig 66. 





A. B. 

Pi*u>n sativum : deflection produced within 24 hours in the growth of 
vertic ally dependent radicles, by little squares of card affixed with 
shellac to one side of apex : A, bent at right angles ; B, hooked. 

interval of 5 h. 30 m. ; and we merely record in our 
notes “ almost all bent slightly from the perpendicular, 
and away from the squares ; the deflection amounting 
in one or two instances to nearly a rectangle.” These 
two sets of cases, especially the first one, prove that 
the apex of the radicle is sensitive to slight contact 
and that the upper part bends from the touching 
object. Nevertheless, on June 1st and 4th, 8 other 
radicles were tried in the same manner at a tempera- 
ture of 58°-(>0 o F., and after 24 h. only 1 was decidedly 
bent from the card, 4 slightly, 2 doubtfully, and 1 not 
in the least. The amount of curvature was unaccount- 
ably small ; but all the radicles which were at all bent, 
were bent away from the cards. 

We now tried the effects of widely different tempera- 
tures on the sensitiveness of these radicles with squares 
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of card attached to their tips. Firstly, 13 peas, most 
of them having very short and young radicles, were 
placed in an ice-box, in which the temperature rose 
during three days from 44° to 47° F. They grew slowly, 
but 10 out of the 13 became in tho course of the three 
days very slightly curved from the squares ; the other 
3 were not affected ; so that this temperature was too 
low for any high degree of sensitiveness or for much 
movement. Jars with 13 .other radicles were next 
placed on a chimney-piece, where they were subjected 
to a temperature of between 68° and 72° F., and 
after 24 h., 4 were conspicuously curved fro/n the 
cards, 2 slightly, and 7 not at all ; so that this tem- 
perature was rather too high. Lastly, 12 radicles 
were subjected to a temperature varying between 
72° and 85° F., and none of them were in the least 
affected by the squares. The above several trials, 
especially the first recorded one, indicate that the 
most favourable temperature for the sensitiveness of 
the radicle of the pea is about 60° F. 

The tips of 6 vertically dependent radicles were 
touched once with dry caustic, in the manner described 
under Vida fala. After 24 h. four of them were bent 
from the side bearing a minute black mark ; and the 
curvature increased in one case after 38 h., and in 
another case after 48 h., until the terminal part pro- 
jected almost horizontally. The two remaining ra- 
dicles were not affected. 

With radicles of the bean, when extended horizontally 
in damp air, geotropism always conquered the effects 
of the irritation caused by squares of card attached to 
the lower sides of their tips. A similar experiment 
was tried on 13 radicles of the pea ; the squares being 
attached with shellac, and the temperature between 
58°-60° F. The result was somewhat different; for 
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these radicles are either less strongly acted on by 
geotropism, or, what is more probable, are more sen- 
sitive to contact. Alter a time geotropism always 
prewailed, blit its action was often delayed ; and in 
three instances there was a most curious struggle 
between geotropism and the irritation caused by the 
cards. Four ol the 13 radicles were a little curved 
downwards within 6 or 8 h., always reckoning from 
the time when the squares were first attached, and 
alter 23 h. three ol them pointed vertically down- 
wards, and the fourth at an angle of 45° beneath the 
horizon. r ihese four radicles therefore did not seem 



Pisum sativum: a radicle extended horizontally in damp air with a little 
square of card affixed to the lower side of its tip, causing it to bend 
upwards in opposition to geotropism. The deflection of the radicle 
after 21 hours is shown at»A, and of the same radicle after 45 hours at 
B, now forming a loop. 


to have been at all affected by the attached squares. 
Four others were not acted on by geotropism within 
the first 6 or 8 h., but after 23 h. were much bowed 
down. Two others remained almost horizontal for 
23 h., but afterwards were acted on. So that in these 
latter six cases the action of geotropism was much 
delayed. The eleventh radicle was slightly curved 
down after 8 h., but when looked at again after 23 h. 
the terminal portion was curved upwards; if it had 

M 
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been longer observed, the tip no doubt would have 
been found again curved down, and it would have 
formed a loop as in the following case. The twelfth 
radicle after 6 h. was slightly curved downwards; -but 
when looked at again after 21 h., this curvature had 
disappeared and the apex pointed upwards ; after 30 h. 
the radicle formed a hook, as shown at A (Fig. 67) ; 
which hook after 45 h. was converted into a loop (B). 
The thirteenth radicle after 6 h. was slightly curved 
downwards, but within 21 h. had curved considerably 
up, and then down again at an angle of 45° beneath 
the horizon, afterwards becoming perpendicular. hi 
these three last cases gootropism and the irritation 
caused by the attached squares alternately prevailed 
in a highly remarkable manner; gootropism being 
ultimately victorious. 

Similar experiments were not always quite so suc- 
cessful as in the above cases. Thus 6 radicles, horizon- 
tally extended with attached squares, were tried on 
June 8th at a proper temperature, and after 7 h. 30 m. 
none were in the least curved upwards and none were 
distinctly geotropic ; whereas of 6 radicles without any 
attached squares, which served as standards of com- 
parison or controls, 3 became slightly and 3 almost 
rectangularly geotropic within the 7 h. 30 m. ; but 
after 23 li. the two lots were equally geotropic. On 
July 10th another trial was made with 6 horizontally 
extended radicles, with squares attached in the same 
manner beneath their tips ; and after 7 h. 30 m., 4 w ere 
slightly geotropic, 1 remained horizontal, and 1 was 
curved upwards in opposition to gravity or geotropism. 
This latter radicle after 48 h. formed a loop, like that 
at B (Fig. 67). 

An analogous trial was now made, but instead of 
attaching squares of card to the lower sides of the 
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tip s, these were touched with dry caustic. The details 
of the experiment will he given in the chapter on 
Geotropism, and it will suffice here to say that 10 
petfe, with radicles extended horizontally and not cau- 
terised, were laid on and under damp friable peat ; 
these, which served as standards or controls, as well as 
10 others which had been touched on the upper side 
with the caustic, all became strongly geotropic in 24 h. 
Nine radicles, similarly placed, had -their tips touched 
on the lower side with the caustic ; and after 24 h., 

3 were slightly geotropic, 2 remained horizontal, and 

4 were bowed upwards in opposition to gravity and to 
geotropism. This upward curvature was distinctly 
visible in 8 h. 45 m. after the lower sides of the tips 
had boon cauterised. 

Little squares of card were affixed with shellac on 
two occasions to the tips of 22 young* and short 
secondary radicles, which had been emitted from the 
primary radicle whilst growing in water, but were now 
suspended in damp air. Besides the difficulty of 
attaching the squares to such finely pointed objects 
as were these radicles, the temperature was too high, 
— varying on the first occasion from 72° to 77° F., and 
on the second being almost steadily 78° F. ; and this 
probably lessened the sensitiveness of the tips. The 
result was that after an interval of 8 h. 30 m,, 0 of the 
22 radicles were bowed upwards (one of them greatly) 
in opposition to gravity, and 2 laterally ; the remain- 
ing 14 were not affected. Considering the unfavour- 
able circumstances, and bearing in mind the case of 
the bean, the evidence appears sufficient to show that 
the tips of the secondary radicles of the pea arc 
sensitive to slight contact. 

Phaseolus multiflorus : Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Radicle . — Fifty-nine radicles were tried with squares 

M 2 
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of various sizes of the same card-like paper, also with 
bits of thin glass and rough cinders, affixed with shellac 
to one side of the apex. Rather large drops of the 
dissolved shellac, were also placed on them and allowed 
to set into hard beads. The specimens were subjected 
to various temperatures between 60° and 72° F., more 
commonly at about the latter. But out of this con- 
siderable number of trials only 5 radicles were plainly 
bent, and 8 others slightly «or even doubtfully, from 
the attached objects ; the remaining 40 not being at 
all affected. It is therefore clear that the tips of the 
radicles of this Phased us are much less sensitive to 
contact than are those of the bean or pea. We 
thought that they might be sensitive to harder 
pressure, but after several trials we could not devise 
any method for pressing harder on one side of the 
apex than on the other, without at the same time 
offering mechanical resistance to its growth. We 
therefore tried other irritants. 

The tips of 13 radicles, dried with blotting-paper, 
were thrice touched or just rubbed on one side 
with dry nitrate of silver. They were rubbed thrice, 
because we supposed from the foregoing trials, that 
the tips were not highly sensitive. After 24 h. the 
tips were found greatly blackened ; 6 were blackened 
equally all round, so that no curvature to any one 
side could be expected; 6 were much blackened on 
one side for a length of about T ’yth of an inch, and 
this length became curved at right angles towards the 
blackened surface, the curvature afterwards increasing 
in several instances until little hooks were formed. 
It was manifest that the blackened side was so much 
injured that it could not grow, whilst the opposite 
side continued to grow. One alone out of these 13 
radicles became curved from the blackened side, the 
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curvature extending for some little distance above 
the apex. 

After the experience thus gained, the tips of six 
ulnfost dry radicles were once touched with the dry 
caustic on one side; and after an interval of 10 m. 
were allowed to enter water, which was kept at a 
temperature of 65°-07° F. The result was that after 
an interval of 8 h. a minute blackish speck could 
just l)e distinguished on (fne side of the apex of five 
of these radicles, all of which became curved towards 
the opposite side — in two eases at about an angle 
of 45 -* — in two other cases at nearly a rectangle — and 
in the fifth case at above a rectangle, so that the apex 
was a little hooked ; in this latter case the black mark 
was rather larger than in the others. After 21 h. 
from the application of the caustic, the curvature of 
three of these radicles (including the hooked one) had 
diminished; in the fourth it remained the same, and 
in the fifth it had increased, the tip being now hooked. 
It has been said that after 8 h. black specks could 
be seen on one side of the apex of five of the six 
radicles ; on the sixth the speck, which was extremely 
minute, was on the actual apex and therefore central ; 
and this radicle alone did not become curved. It was 
therefore again touched on one side with caustic, and 
after 15 h. 30 in. was found curved from the perpen- 
dicular and from the blackened side at an angle of 81°, 
which increased in nine additional hours to 54°. 

It is therefore certain that the apex of the radicle 
of this Phaseolus is extremely sensitive to caustic, 
more so than that of the bean, though the latter is 
far more sensitive to pressure. In the experiments 
just given, the curvature from the slightly cauterised 
side of the tip, extended along the radicle for a 
length of nearly 10 mm.; whereas in the first set 
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of experiments, when the tips of several were greatly 
blackened and injured on one side, so that their growth 
was arrested, a length of less than 3 mm. became 
curved towards the much blackened side, owing teethe 
continued growth of the opposite side. This differ- 
ence in the results is interesting, for it shows that too 
strong an irritant does not induce any transmitted 
effect, and does not cause the adjoining, upper and 
growing part of the radicle *to bend. We have analo- 
gous cases with Prosera, for a strong solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia when absorbed by the glands, or 
too great heat suddenly applied to them, or crushing 
them, does not cause the basal part of the tentacles 
to bend, whilst a weak solution of the carbonate, or a 
moderate heat, or slight pressure always induces such 
bending. Similar results were observed with Dioiuea 
and ringuicula. 

The effect of cutting off with a razor a thin slice 
from one side of the conical apex of 14 young and 
short radicles was next tried. Six of them after being 
operated on were suspended in damp air; the tips of 
the other eight, similarly suspended, were allowed to 
enter water at a temperature of about 65° I\ It was 
recorded in each case which side of the apex had 
been sliced off, and when they were afterwards 
examined the direction of the curvature was noted, 
before the record was consulted. Of the six radicles 
in damp air, three had their tips curved after an 
interval of 10 h. 15 m. directly away from the sliced 
surface, whilst the other three were not affected and 
remained straight; nevertheless, one of them after 
13 additional hours became slightly curved from the 
sliced surface. Of the eight radicles with their tips 
immersed in water, seven were plainly curved away 
from the sliced surfaces after 10 h. 15 m. ; and with 
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respect to the eighth which remained quite straight, 
too thick a slice had been accidentally removed, so 
that it hardly formed a real exception to the general 
result. When the seven radicles were looked at 
again, after an interval of 23 h. from the time of 
slicing, two had become distorted ; four were deflected 
at an angle of about 70° from the perpendicular and 
from the cut surface; and one was deflected at nearly 
90°, so that it projected almost horizontally, but with 
the extreme tip now beginning to bend downwards 
through the action of geotropism. It is therefore 
manifest that a thin slice cut off one side of the conical 
apex, causes the upper growing part of the radicle of 
this Phased us to bend, through the transmitted effects 
of the irritation, away from the sliced surface. 

Trojwolum majus : Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Radicle to contact . — Little squares of card were attached 
with shellac to one side of the tips of 19 radicles, sonic 
of which were subjected to 78 J h\, and others to a 
much lower temperature. Only 3 became plainly 
curved from the squares, 5 slightly, 4 doubtfully, 
and 7 not at all. These seeds were, as we believed, 
old, so we procured a fresh lot, and now the results 
were widely different. Twenty-three were tried in 
the same manner; live of the squares produced no 
effect, but three of these cases were no real exceptions, 
for in two of them the squares had slipped and were 
parallel to the apex, and in the third the shellac was 
in excess and had spread equally all round the apex. 
One radicle was deflected only slightly from the 
perpendicular and from the card ; whilst seventeen 
were plainly deflected. The angles in several of these 
latter cases varied between 40° and 05° from the 
perpendicular ; and in two of them it amounted after 
15 h. or 16 h. to about 9CP. In one instance a loop 
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was nearly completed in 16 h. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the apex is highly sensitive to slight 
contact, and that the upper part of the radicle bends 
away from the touching object. 

Gossypium herbaceum : Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Radicle . — Itadicles were experimented on in the same 
manner as before, but they proved ill-fitted for our 
purpose, as they soon became unhealthy when sus- 
pended in damp air. Of 38 radicles thus suspended, 
at temperatures varying from 66° to 69° F., with 
squares of card attached to their tips, 9 were plainly 
and 7 slightly or even doubtfully deflected from the 
squares and from tile perpendicular; 22 not being 
affected. We thought that perhaps the above tempera- 
ture was not high enough, so 19 radicles with attached 
squares, likewise suspended in damp air, were subjected 
to a temperature of from 74° to 79° F., but not one of 
them was acted on, and they soon became unhealthy. 
Lastly, 19 radicles were suspended in water at a tem- 
perature from 70° to 75° F., with bits of glass or 
squares of the card attached to their tips by means of 
Canada-balsam or asphalte, which adhered rather better 
than shellac beneath the water. The radicles did not 
keep healthy for long. The result was that 6 were 
plainly and 2 doubtfully deflected from the attached 
objects and the perpendicular ; 11 not being affected. 
The evidence consequently is hardly conclusive, 
though from tho two sets of cases tried under a 
moderate temperature, it is probable that the radicles 
are sensitive to contact ; and would be more so under 
favourable conditions. 

Fifteen radicles which had germinated in friable peat 
were suspended vertically over water. Seven of them 
served as contfols, and they remained quite straight 
during 24 h. The tips of the other eight radicles 
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were just touched with dry caustic on one side. After 
only 5 h. 10 m. five of them wetfe slightly curved 
from the perpendicular and from the side bearing the 
little blackish marks. After 8 h. 40 m., 4 out of 
these 5 were deflected at angles between 15° and 65° 
from the perpendicular. On the other hand, one 
which had been slightly curved after 5 h. 10 m. 5 now 
became straight. After 24 h. the curvature in two 
cases had considerably increased; also in four other 
cases, but these latter radicles had now become so 
contorted, some being turned upwards, that it could no 
longer* be ascertained whether they were still curved 
from the cauterised side. The control specimens ex- 
hibited no such irregular growth, and the two sets 
presented a striking contrast. Out of the 8 radicles 
which had been touched with caustic, two alone were 
not affected, and the marks left on their tips by the 
caustic were extremely minute. These marks in all 
cases were oval or elongated; they were measured in 
three instances, and found to be of nearly the same 
size, viz. § of a mm. in length. Bearing this fact in 
mind, it should be observed that the length of the 
curved part of the radicle, which had become deflected 
from the cauterised side in the course of 8 h. 40 m. 
was found to be in three cases 6, 7, and 9 mm. 

Cucurhita ovifera : Sensitiveness of the apex of the Ra- 
dicle . — The tips proved ill-fitted for the attachment of 
cards, as they are extremely fine and flexible. More- 
over, owing to the hypocotyls being soon developed 
and becoming arched, the whole radicle is quickly 
displaced and confusion is thus caused. A largo 
number of trials were made, but without any definite 
result, excepting on two occasions, when out of 23 
radicles 10 were deflected from the attached squares 
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of card, and 13 were not acted on. Rather large 
squares, though difficult to affix, seemed more efficient 
than very small ones. 

We were much more successful with caustic ; but in 
our first trial, 15 radicles were too much cauterised, 
and only two became curved from the blackened side; 
the others being cither killed on one side, or blackened 
equally all round. In our next trial the dried tips 
of 11 radicles were touched momentarily with dry 
caustic, and after a few minutes were immersed in 
water. The elongated marks thus caused were never 
black, only brown, and about A mm. in length, or 
even less. In 4 h. 30 m. after the cauterisation, 6 of 
them were plainly curved from the side with the 
brown mark, 4 slightly, and 1 not at all. The latter 
proved unhealthy, and never grew ; and the marks on 
2 of the 4 slightly curved radicles were excessively 
minute, one being distinguishable only with the aid 
of a lens. Of 10 control specimens tried in tko same 
jars at the same time, not one was in the least curved. 
In 8 h. 40 m. after the cauterisation, 5 of the radicles 
out of the 10 (the one unhealthy one being omitted) 
were deflected at about 90°, and 3 at about 45° from 
the perpendicular and from the side bearing the 
brown mark. After 24 h. all 10 radicles had in- 
creased immensely in length ; in 5 of them the curva- 
ture was nearly the same, in 2 it had increased, and 
in 3 it had decreased. The contrast presented by the 
10 controls, after both the 8 h. 40 m. and the 24 h. 
intervals, was very great ; for they had continued to 
grow vertically downwards, excepting two which, from 
some unknown cause, had become somewhat tortuous. 

In the chapter on Geotropism we shall see that 
10 radicles of this plant were extended horizontally on 
and beneath damp friable peat, under which conditions 
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they grow better and more naturally than in damp 
air ; and their tips were slightly cauterised on the 
lower side, brown marks about ^ mm. in length 
being thus caused. Uncauterised specimens similarly 
placed became much bent downwards through goo- 
tropism in the course of 5 or (i hours. After 8 h. 
only 8 ot the cauterised ones were bowed downwards, 
and this in a slight degree; 4 remained horizontal; 
and o were curved upwards in opposition to goo- 
tropism and from the side hearing the brown mark. 
Ten other specimens had their tips cauterised at the 
same ‘time and in tins same degree, on the upper 
side ; and this, if it produced any effect, would tend 
to increase the power of geotropism ; and all theso 
radicles were strongly bowed downwards after 8 h. 
From the several foregoing facts, there can be no 
doubt that the cauterisation of the tip 'of the radicle 
ot this Cueurbita on one side, ii* done lightly enough, 
causes the whole growing part to bend to the opposite 
side. 

Raphanus sativus : Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Radicle , — We here encountered many dillieulties in 
our trials, both with squares of card and with caustic, ; 
for when seeds were pinned to a cork-lid, many of the 
radicles, to which nothing had been done, grew irre- 
gularly, otten curving upwards, as if attracted by the 
damp surface above ; and when they were immersed 
in water they likewise often grew irregularly. We 
did not therefore dare to trust our experiments with 
attached squares of card ; nevertheless some of them 
seemed to indicate that the tips were sensitive to 
contact. Our trials with caustic generally failed from 
the difficulty of not injuring too greatly the extremely 
fine tips. Out of 7 radicles thus tried, one became 
bowed after 22 h. at an angle of 00°, a second at 40°, 
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and a third very slightly from the perpendicular and 
from the cauterised side. 

Msculus hippocastanum : Sensitiveness of the apex of 
the Radicle . — Bits of glass and squares of card were 
affixed with shellac or gum-water to the tips of 12 
radicles of the horse-chestnut ; and when these objects 
fell off, they were refixed ; but not in a single instance 
was any curvature thus caused. These massive 
radicles, one of which was Above 2 inches in length 
and *3 inch in diameter at its base, seemed insensible 
to so slight a stimulus as any small attached object. 
Nevertheless, when the apex encountered an obstacle 
in its downward course, the growing part became so 
uniformly and symmetrically curved, that its appear- 
ance indicated not mere mechanical bending, but 
increased growth along the whole convex side, due to 
the irritation of the apex. 

That this is the correct view may be inferred from 
the effects of the more powerful stimulus of caustic. 
The bending from the cauterised side occurred much 
slower than in the previously described species, and it 
will perhaps be worth while to give our trials in 
detail. 

The seeds germinated in sawdust, and one side of the tips of 
the radicles were slightly rubbed once with dry nitrate of silver; 
and after a few minutes were allowed to dip into water. They 
were subjected to a rather varying temperature, generally 
betweon 52° and 58° F. A few cases have not been thought 
worth recording, in which the whole tip was blackened, or in 
which the seedling soon became unhealthy. 

(1.) The radicle was slightly deflected from the cauterised 
side in one day (i.e. 24 h.) ; in three days it stood at 60° from 
the perpendicular ; in four days at 90° ; on the fifth day it was 
curved up about 40° above the horizon ; so that it had passed 
through an angle of 130° in the five days, and this was the 
greatest amount of curvature observed. 

(2.) In two days radicle slightly deflected ; after seven days 
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deflected 69° from the perpendicular and from the cauterised 
sido ; after eight days the angle amounted to nearly 90°. 

(3.) After one day slight deflection, but the cauterised mark 
was so faint that the same side was again touched with caustic. 
In four days from the first touch deflection amounted to 78°, 
which in an additional day increased to 90°. 

(4.) After two days slight deflection, which during the next 
three days certainly increased but never became great; the 
radicle did not grow well and died on the eighth day. 

(5.) ‘After two days very slight deflection; but this on the 
fourth day amounted to 56° from the perpendicular and from 
the cauterised sido. 

(6.) Alter three days doubtfully, but after four days certainly 
deflect cut from the cauterised sido. On tho fifth day deflection 
amounted to 45° from the perpendicular, and this on tho seventh 
day increased to about 90°. 

(7.) After two days slightly deflected ; on the third day tho 
deflection amounted to 25° from the perpendicular, and this 
did not afterwards increase. t 

(8.) After one day deflection distinct; on tho third day it 
amounted to 44°, and on the fourth day to 72° from the perpen- 
dicular and the cauterised side. 

(9.) After two days deflection slight, yet distinct; on the 
third day the tip was again touched on the same sido with 
caustic and thus killed. 

(10.) After one day slight deflection, which after six days 
increased to 50° from the perpendicular and the cauterised side. 

(11.) After one day decided deflection, which after six days 
increased to 02° from the perpendicular and from the cauterised 
side. 

(12.) After one day slight deflection, which on the second day 
amounted to 35°, on the fourth day to 50°, and the sixth day 
to 63° from the perpendicular and the cauterised sido. 

(13.) Whole tip blackened, but more on one sido than tho 
other ; on the fourth day slightly, and on the sixth day greatly 
deflected from the more blackened side ; the deflection on tho 
ninth day amounted to 90° from the perpendicular. 

(14.) Whole tip blackened in the same manner as in the last 
case; on tho second day decided deflection from tho more 
blackened side, which increased on the seventh day to nearly 
90°; on the following day the radicle appeared unhealthy. 

(15.) Here we had the anomalous cose of a radicle bending 
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slightly towards the cauterised side on the first day, and con- 
tinuing to do so for the next three days, when the deflection 
amounted to about 90° from the perpendicular. The cause 
appeared to lie in the tendril-like sensitiveness of the upper part 
of the radicle, against which the point of a large triangular ‘flap 
of the seed-coats pressed with considerable force; and this 
irritation apparently conquered that from the cauterised apex. 

These several cases show beyond doubt that the 
irritation of one side of tlife apex, excites the upper 
part of the radicle to bend slowly towards the opposite 
side. This fact was well exhibited in one lot of five 
seeds pinned to the cork-lid of a jar ; for when after 
6 days the lid was turned upside down and viewed 
from directly above, the little black marks made by the 
caustic were now all distinctly visible on the upper 
sides of the tips of the laterally bowed radicles. 

A thin slice was shaved off with a razor from one 
side of the tips of 22 radicles, in the manner described 
under the common bean ; but this kind of irritation 
did not prove very effective. Only 7 out of the 22 
radicles became moderately deflected in from 3 to 5 
days from the sliced surface, and several of the others 
grew irregularly. The evidence, therefore, is far from 
conclusive. 

Quercus robur: Sensitiveness of the apex of the Radicle . 
— The tips of the radicles of the common oak are fully 
as sensitive to slight contact as are those of any plant 
examined by us. They remained healthy in damp air 
for 10 days, but grew slowly. Squares of the card- 
like paper were fixed with shellac to the tips of 15 
radicles, and ten of these became conspicuously bowed 
from the perpendicular and from the squares ; two 
slightly, and three not at all. But two of the latter 
were not real exceptions, as they were at first very 
short., and hardly grew afterwards. Some of the more 
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remarkable cases are worth describing. The radicles 
were examined on each successive morning, at nearly 
the same hour, that is, after intervals of 24 h. 

No. 1. This radicle suffered from a series of accidents, and 
acted in an anomalous manner, for the apex appeared at first 
insensible and afterwards sensitive to contact. Tlio first square 
was attached on Oct. 19th ; on the 21st the 
radicle was not at all curved, and the square #8. 

was accidentally knocked off ; i l was refixed 
on the 22nd, and the radicle became slightly 
curved from the square, but the curvature 
disappeared on the 23rd, when the square 
was removed and refixed. No curvature en- 
sued, and the square was again accidentally 
knocked off, and refixed. On the morning of 
the 27th it was washed off by having readied 
the water in the bottom of the jar. The 
square was refixed, and on the 29th, that 
is, ten days after the first square had been 
attached, and two days after the attachment 
of the last square, the radicle had grown to 
the great length of 3 2 inches, and now Qmvui ri)bur . ril(Iiclc 
the terminal growing part had become bent w ith square of card 

away from the square into a hook (seo attached to one side 

Fig. 68). <>f a l )ex » causin K lt 

No. 2. Square attached on the 19th ; on Drawing 1 * one-half 
the 20th radicle slightly deflected from it natural scale, 
and from the perpendicular; on the 21st 
deflected at nearly right angles ; it remained during the next 
two days in this position, but on the 25th the upward curva- 
ture was lessened through tho action of geotropisin, and still 
more so on the 26th. 

No. 3. Square attached on tho 19th ; on the 21st a trace of 
curvature from the square, which amounted on the 22nd to 
about 40°, and on the 23rd to 53° from the perpendicular. 

No. 4. Square attached on the 21st; on the 22nd trace of 
curvature from the square; on the 23rd completely hooked 
with the point turned up to the zenith. Three days afterwards 
(i.e. 26th) the curvature had wholly disappeared and the apex 
pointed perpendicularly downwards. 

No. 5. Square attached on the 21st ; on the 22nd decided 
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though slight curvature from the square ; on the 23rd the tip 
had curved up above the horizon, and on the 24th was hooked 
with the apex pointing almost to the zenith, as in Fig. 68. 

No. 6. Square attached on the 21st; on the 22nd slightly 
curved from the square; 23rd more curved; 25th consider- 
ably curved; 27th all curvature lost, and the radicle was now 
directed perpendicularly downwards. 

No. 7. Square attached on the 21st ; on the 22nd a trace of 
curvature from the square, which increased next day, and on 
the 24th amounted to a right angle. 

It is, therefore, manifest that the apex of the radicle 
of the oak is highly sensitive to contact, and retains 
its sensitiveness during several days. The movement 
thus induced was, however, slower than in any of the 
previous cases, with the exception of that of iEsculus. 
As with the bean, the terminal growing part, after 
bending, sometimes straightened itself through the 
action of geotropism, although the object still remained 
attached to the tip. 

The same remarkable experiment was next tried, 
as in the case of the bean ; namely, little squares of 
exactly the same size of the card-like sanded paper 
and of very thin paper (the thicknesses of which have 
been given under Vida faba ) were attached with 
shellac on opposite sides (as accurately as could be 
done) of the tips of 13 radicles, suspended in damp 
air, at a temperature of 65°-66° F. The result was 
striking, for 9 out of these 13 radicles became plainly, 
and 1 very slightly, curved from the thick paper 
towards the side bearing the thin paper. In two of 
these cases the apex became completely hooked after 
two days; in four cases the deflection from the per- 
pendicular and from the side bearing the thick paper, 
amounted in from two to four days to angles of 90°, 
72°, 60°, and 49°, but in two other cases to only 18° 
and 15°. It should, however, be stated that in the 
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case in which the deflection was 49°, the two squares 
had accidentally come into contact on one side of the 
apex, and thus formed a lateral gable ; and the deflec- 
tion was directed in part from this gable and in part 
from the thick paper. In three cases alone the radicles 
were not affected by the difference in thickness of the 
squares of paper attached to their tips, and conse- 
quently did not bend away from the side bearing the 
stiffer paper. 

Zea mays : Sensitiveness of the apex of the Radicle to 
contact . — A large number of trials were made on this 
plant, as it was the only monocotyledon on which we 
experimented. An abstract of the results will suffice. 
In the first place, 22 germinating seeds were pinned to 
eoi;k-lids without any object being attached to their 
radicles, some being exposed to a temperature of 65°- 
66° 1<\, and others to between 74° and 79° ; and none of 
them became curved, though some were a little inclined 
to one side. A few were selected, which from having 
germinated on sand were crooked, but when suspended 
in damp air the terminal part grew straight down- 
wards. This fact having been ascertained, little squares 
of the card -like paper were affixed with shellac, on 
several occasions, to the tips of 68 radicles. Of these 
the terminal growing part of 39 became within 24 h. 
conspicuously curved away from the attached squares 
and from the perpendicular ; 13 out of the 39 forming 
hooks with their points directed towards the zenith, 
and 8 forming loops. Moreover, 7 other radicles out 
of the 68, were slightly and two doubtfully deflected 
from the cards. There remain 20 which were not 
affected; but 10 of these ought not to be counted; 
for one was diseased, two had their tips quite sur- 
rounded by shellac, and the squares on 7 had slipped 
so as to stand parallel to the apex, instead of obliquely 

N 
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on it. There were therefore only 10 out of the 68 
which certainly were not acted on. Some of the 
radicles which were experimented on were young and 
short, most of them of moderate length, and two or 
three exceeded three inches in length. The curva- 
ture in the above cases occurred within 21 h., but it 
was often conspicuous within a much shorter period. 
For instance, the terminal growing part of one radicle 
was bent upwards into a rectangle in 8 h. 15 m., and 
of another in 9 h. On one occasion a hook was 
formed in 9 h. Six of the radicles in a jar containing 
nine seeds, which stood on a sand-bath, raised to 
a temperature varying from 76° to 82° F., became 
hooked, and a seventh formed a complete loop, when 
first looked at after 15 hours. 

The accompanying figures of four germinating seeds 
(Fig. 69) show, firstly, a radicle (A) the apex of which 
lias become so much bent away from the attached 
square as to form a hook. Secondly (B), a hook 
converted through the continued irritation of the 
card, aided perhaps by geotropism, into an almost 
complete circle or loop. The tip in the act of forming 
a loop generally rubs against the upper part of the 
radicle, and pushes off the attached square ; the loop 
then contracts or closes, but never disappears ; and 
the apex afterwards grows vertically downwards, being 
no longer irritated by any attached object. This 
frequently occurred, and is represented at C. The 
jar above mentioned with the six hooked radicles and 
another jar were kept for two additional days, for the 
sake of observing how the hooks would be modified. 
Most of them became converted into simple loops, 
like that figured at C ; bu^ in one case the apex did 
not rub against the upper part of the radicle and thus 
remove the card; and it consequently made, owing 
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to the continued irritation from the card, two complete 
loops, that is, a helix of two spires ; which afterwards 
became pressed closely together. Then gcotropism 
prevailed and caused the apex to grow perpendicularly 
downwards. In another case, shown at (D), the apex 


Fig. 09. 

\ 




in making a second turn or spire, passed through the 
first loop, which was at first widely open, and in 
doing so knocked off the card; it then grew perpen- 
dicularly downwards, and thus tied itself into a knot, 
which soon became tight ! * 

Secondary Radicles of Zea . — A short time after the 
first radicle has appeared, others protrude from the 
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seed, but not laterally from the primary one. Ten of 

these secondary radicles, which were directed obliquely 

downwards, were experimented on with very small 

squares of card attached with shellac to the lower 

sides of their tips. If therefore the squares acted, the 

radicles would bend upwards in opposition to gravity. 

The jar stood (protected from light) on a sand-bath, 

which varied between 76° and 82° F. After only 

5 h. one appeared to be a little deflected from the 

square, and after 20 h. formed a loop. Four others 

were considerably curved from the squares after 20 h., 

and three of them became hooked, with their tips 

pointing to the zenith, — one after 29 h. and the 

two others after 44 h. By this latter time a sixth 

radicle had become bent at a right angle from the side 

bearing the square. Thus altogether six out of the 

ten secondary radicles were acted on, four not being 

affected. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 

tips of these secondary radicles arc sensitive to slight 

contact, and that when thus excited they cause the 

upper part to bend from the touching object; but 

generally, as it appears, not in so short a time as in 

the case of the first-formed radicle. 

* 

Sensitiveness of the Tir of the Radicle to 
Moist Air. 

Sachs made the interesting discovery, a few years 
ago, that the radicles of many seedling plants bend 
towards an adjoining damp surface.* We shall here 
endeavour to show that this peculiar form of sensitive- 
ness resides in their tips. The movement is directly 
the reverse of that excited by the irritants hitherto 
considered, which cause *the growing* part of the 


* ‘ Arbeiteades Bot. Institut., in Wurzburg,’ voh i. 1872, p. 209. 
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radicle .to bend away from tho source of irritation. 
In our experiments we followed Sachs* plan, and sieves 
with seeds germinating in damp sawdust were sus- 
pended so that the bottom was generally inclined at 
40° with the horizon. If the radicles had been acted 
on solely by geotropism, they would have grown out 
of tho bottom of tho sieve perpendicularly down- 
wards; but as they were attracted by the adjoining 
damp surface they bent towards it and were deflected 
50° from the perpendicular. For the sake of ascertain- 
ing whether the tip or the whole growing part of the 
radicle. was sensitive to the moist air, a length of from 
1 to 2 mm. was coated in a certain number of cases 
with a mixture of olive-oil and lamp-black. This 
mixture was made in order to give consistence to the 
oil, so that a thick layer could be applied, which 
would exclude, at least to a large extent, the moist air, 
and would bo easily visible. A greater number of 
experiments than those which were actually tried 
would have been necessary, had not it been clearly 
established that the tip of the radicle is the part which 
is sensitive to various other irritants. 

Phaseolus multiflorus. — Twenty-nine radicles, to ^liicli no- 
thing had been done, growing out of a sieve, were observed 
at the same time with those which had their tips greased, 
and for an equal length of time. Of the 29, 24 curved them- 
selves so as to come into closo contact with the bottom of the 
sieve. The place of chief curvature was generally at a distance 
of 5 or 6 mm. from tho apex. Eight radicles had their tips 
greased for a length of 2 mm., and two others for a length of 
la mm. ; they were kept at a temperaturo of 15°-16° C. After 
intervals of from 19 h. to 24 h. all were still vertically or 
almost vertically dependent, for somo of them had moved 
towards tho adjoining damp surface by about 10°. They had 
therefore not been acted on, or* only slightly acted on, by the 
damper air on ono side, although the whole upper part was 
freely exposed. After w 48 h. three of these radicles became 
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considerably curved towards the sieve ; and the absence, of curva- 
ture in some of the others might perhaps be accounted for by 
their not having grown very well. But it should be observed 
that during the first 19 h. to 24 h. all grew well ; two of them 
having increased 2 and 3 ram. in length in 11 h. ; five ofhers 
increased 5 to 8 mm. in 19 h. ; and two, which had been at first 
4 and G mm. in length, increased in 21 li. to 15 and 20 mm. 

Tlio tips of 10 radicles, which likowise grew well, were coated 
with the grease for a length of only 1 mm., and now the result 
was somewhat different ; for of these 4 curved themselves to 
the sieve in from 21 li. to 24 li., whilst 6 did not do so. 
Five of the latter were observed for an additional day, and now 
all excepting one became curved to the sieve. 

The tips of 5 radicles wero cauterised with nitrate pf silver, 
and about 1 mm. in length was thus destroyed. They were 
observed for periods varying between 11 h. and 24 h., and wore 
found to have grown well. One of them had curved until it 
came into contact with the sieve ; another was curving towards 
it ; whilst the remaining three were still vertically dependent. 
Of 7 not cauterised radicles observed at the same time, all had 
come into contact with the sieve. 

The tips of 11 radicles wero protected by moistened gold- 
beaters’ skin, which adheres closely, for a length varying from 
11 to 21 mm. After 22 h. to 24 h., G of these radicles wero 
clearly bent towards or had come into contact with the sieve ; 
2 were slightly curved in this direction, and 3 not at all. All 
had grown well. Of 14 control specimens observed at the same 
time, all excepting one had closely approached the sievo. It 
appears from these cases that a cap of goldbeaters’ skin checks, 
though only to a slight degree, the bending of the radicles to 
an adjoining damp surface. Whether an extremely thin sheet 
of this substance when moistened allows moisture from the air 
to pass through it, we do not know. One case indicated that 
the caps wero sometimes more efficient than appears from the 
above results; for a radicle, which after 23 k. had only 
slightly approached tho sieve, had its cap (14 mm. in length) 
removed, and during tho next 151 li. it curved itself abruptly 
towards the source of moisture, the chief seat of curvature 
being at a distance of 2 to 3 mm. from the apex. 

Vida f aba . — The tips of 13 radicles wero coated with the 
grease for a length of 2 mm. ; and it should be remembered 
that with these radicles the seat of chief curvature is about 
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4 or 5 njm. from the apex. Four of them were examined after 
22 h., three after 26 h., and six after 36 h., and none had 
been attracted towards the damp lower surface of the sieve. 
In another trial 7 radicles were similarly treated, and 5 of them 
still pointed perpendicularly downwards after 11 h., whilst 

2 were a little curved towards the sieve ; by an accident they 
were not subsequently observed. In both these trials the 
radicles grew well ; 7 of them, which were at first from 4 to 
11 mm. in length, were after 11 h. between 7 and 16 mm. ; 

3 which were at first from 6 to 8 mm. after 26 h. were 11*5 
to 18 mm. in length ; and lastly, 4 radicles which wero at first 

5 to 8 mm. after 46 h. were 18 to 23 mm. in length. The 
control or ungreased radicles were not invariably attracted 
towards the bottom of the sieve. But on one occasion 12 out of 
13, which wero observed for periods between 22 h. and 36 h., 
were thus attracted. On two other occasions taken together, 
38 out of 10 wero similarly attracted. On another occasion 
only 7 out of 14 behaved in this manner, but after two more 
days the proportion of the curved increased to 17 out of 23. 
On a last occasion only 11 out of 20 wero thug attracted. If 
wo add up these numbers, we find that 78 out of 96 of the 
control specimens curved themselves towards tho bottom of the 
sieve. Of tho specimens with greased tips, 2 alone out of the 
20 (but 7 of these were not observed for a sufficiently long 
time) thus curved themselves. Wo can, therefore, hardly doubt 
that the tip for a length of 2 mm. is the part which is sensitive 
to a moist atmosphere, and causes tho upper part to bend 
towards its source. 

The tips of 15 radicles Were cauterised with nitrate of silver, 
and they grew as well as those above described with greased 
tips. After an interval of 24 h., 9 of them were not at all 
curved towards the bottom of the sieve ; 2 were curved towards 
it at angles of 20° and 12° from their former vertical position, 
and 4 had come into close contact with it. Thus the destruc- 
tion of the tip for a length of about 1 mm. prevented the curva- 
ture of the greater number of these radicles to the adjoining 
damp surface. Of 24 control specimens, 23 were bent to the 
sieve, and on a second occasion 15 out of 16 wero similarly 
curved in a greater or less degree. These control trials are 
•included in those given in the foregoing paragraph. 

Avcua saliva . — Tho tips of 13 radicles, which projected 
between 2 and 4 mm. from the bottom of the sieve, many of 
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them not quite perpendicularly downwards, wore coated with 
tho black greaso for a length of from 1 to U mm. The sieves 
wero inclined at 30° with the horizon. The greater number of 
these radicles wero examined after 22 h., and a few after 25 h., 
and within these intervals they had grown so quickly as to have 
nearly doubled their lengths. With the ungreased radicles tho 
chief seat of curvature is at a distance of not less than between 
3*5 and 5*5 mm., and not more than between 7 and 10 mm. from 
the apex. Out of the 13 radicles with greased tips, 4 had not 
moved at all towards the sieve ; 6 wero deflected towards it and 
from tho perpendicular by anglos varying between 10° and 35° ; 
and 3 had come into close contact with it. It appears, therefore, 
at first sight that greasing tho tips of theso radicles had checked 
but little their bending to the adjoining damp surface. But tho 
inspection of the sieves on tw r o occasions produced a widely 
different impression on the mind; for it was impossible to 
behold tho radicles with the black greased tips projecting from 
the bottom, and all those with ungreased tips, at least 40 to 50 
in number, clinging closely to it, and feel any 1 doubt that tho 
greasing had produced a great effect. On close examination 
only a single ungreased radiclo could lx) found which had not 
bocome curved towards tho sieve. It is probable that if tho 
tips had been protected by grease for a length of 2 mm. instead 
of from 1 to la mm., they would not liavo been affected by tho 
moist air and none would have become curved. 

Trilicum vnhjare . — Analogous trials were made on 8 radicles 
of tho common wheat ; and greasing tlicir tips produced much 
less effect than in the case of the oats. Aftor 22 h., 5 of them 
had como into contact with tho bottom of tho sieve ; 2 had 
moved towards it 10° and 15°, and one alone remained perpen- 
dicular. Not one of tho very numerous ungreased radicles 
failed to como into oloso contact with the sieve. These trials 
were made on Nov. 28th, when the temperature was only 4 0, 8 G. 
at 10 a.m. We should hardly have thought this case worth 
notice, had it not been for the following circumstance. In the 
beginning of October, when the temperature was considerably 
higher, viz., 12° to 13° C., we found that only a few of the 
ungreased radicles became bent towards tho sieve; and this 
indicates that sensitiveness to moisture in the air is increased 
by a low temperature, as we have seen with the radicles of. 
Vicia /aba relatively to objects attached to their tips. But in 
the present instance it is possible that a difference in the dryness 
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of the air may havo caused the difference in the results at the 
two periods. 

Finally, the facts just given with respect to Phaseolus 
multijlorm , Vida faba , and Avena sativa show, as it 
seems to us, that a layer of grease spread for a length 
of li to 2 mm. over the tip of the radicle, or the 
destruction of the tip by caustic, greatly lessens or 
quite annuls in the upper and exposed part the power 
of bending towards a neighbouring source of moisture. 
We should bear in mind that the part which bends 
most, lies at some little distance above the greased or 
cauterised tip ; and that the rapid growth of this part, 
proves that it has not been injured by the tips having 
been thus treated. In those cases in which the radicles 
with greased tips became curved, it is possible that the 
layer of grease was not sufficiently thick wholly to ex- 
clude moisture, or that a sufficient length was not thus 
protected, or, in the case of the caustic, not destroyed. 
When radicles with greased tips are left to grow for 
several days in damp air, the grease is drawn out into 
the finest reticulated threads and dots, with narrow 
portions of the surface left clean. Such portions 
would, it is probable, be able to absorb moisture, and 
thus we can account for several of the radicles with 
greased tips having become curved towards the sieve 
after an interval of one or two days. On the whole, 
we may infer that sensitiveness to a difference in the 
amount of moisture in the air on the two sidtjs of a 
radicle resides in the tip, which transmits some influ- 
ence to the upper part, causing it to bend towards the 
source of moisture. Consequently, the movement is 
the reverse of that caused by objects attached to one 
side of the tip, or by a thin slice being cut off, or by 
being slightly cauterised. In a future chapter it 
will be shown that sensitiveness to the attraction of 
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gravity likewise resides in the tip; so tlmt.it is the 
tip which excites the adjoining parts of a horizontally 
extended radicle to Lend towards the centre of the 
earth. 

Secondary Radicles becoming vertically C4eo- 

TROPIC BY THE DESTRUCTION OR INJURY OF THE 

Terminal Part of the Primary Radicle. 

Sachs has shown that the lateral or secondary 
radicles of the beau, and probably of other plants, are 
acted on by geotropism in so peculiar a manner, that 
they grow out horizontally or a little inclined down- 
wards ; and he has further shown* the interesting fact, 
that if the end of the primary radicle be cut off, one 
of the nearest secondary radicles changes its nature 
and grows perpendicularly downwards, thus replacing 
the primary radicle. We repeated this experiment, 
and planted beans with amputated radicles in friable 
peat, and saw the result described by Sachs ; but 
generally two or three of the secondary radicles grew 
perpendicularly downwards. We also modified the 
experiment, by pinching young radicles a little way 
above their tips, between the arms of a U-shaped 
piece of thick leaden wire. The part pinched was 
thus flattened, and was afterwards prevented from 
growing thicker. Five radicles had their ends cut 
off, and served as controls or standards. Eight were 
pinched ; of these 2 were pinched too severely and 
their ends died and dropped off ; 2 were not pinched 
enough and were not sensibly affected ; the remaining 
4 were pinched sufficiently to check the growth of 
the terminal part, but did not appear otherwise injured. 
When the U-shaped wires were removed, after an 

* * Arbeiten Bot. Institut., Wurzburg/ Heft iv. 1874, p. 622. 
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interval of 15 days, the part beneath the wire was 
found to be very thin and easily broken, whilst the 
part above was thickened. Now in these four cases, 
one or more of the secondary radicles, arising from 
the thickened part just above the wire, had grown 
perpendicularly downwards. In the best case the 
primary radicle (the part below the wire being 1£ inch 
in length) was somewhat distorted, and was not half 
as long as three adjoining secondary radicles, which 
had grown vertically, or almost vertically, downwards. 
Some of these secondary radicles adhered together or 
had become confluent. We learn from these four cases 
that it is not necessary, in order that a secondary 
radicle should assume the nature of a primary one, 
that the latter should be actually amputated ; it is 
sufficient that the flow of sap into it should be 
checked, and consequently should be directed into the 
adjoining secondary radicles; for this seems to be 
the most obvious result of the primary radicle being 
pinched between the arms of a U-shaped wire. 

This change in the nature of secondary radicles is 
clearly analogous, as Sachs has remarked, to that 
which occurs with the shoots of trees, when the leading 
one is destroyed and is afterwards replaced by one or 
more of the lateral shoots ; for these now grow upright 
instead of sub-horizontally. But in this latter case 
the lateral shoots arc rendered apogeotropic, whereas 
with radicles the lateral ones are rendered geotropic. 
We are naturally led to suspect that the same cause 
acts with shoots as with roots, namely, an increased flow 
of sap into the lateral ones. We made some trials with 
Abies communis and pectinata , by pinching with wire 
the leading and all the lateral shoots excepting one. 
But we believe that they were too old when experi- . 
mented on ; and some were pinched too severely, and 
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some not enough. Only one case succeeded^.namely, 
with the spruce-fir. The leading shoot was not killed, 
but its growth was checked; at its base there were 
three lateral shoots in a whorl, two of which were 
pinched, one being thus killed ; the third was left 
untouched. These lateral shoots, when operated on 
(July 14th) stood at an angle of 8° above the horizon ; 
by Sept. 8th the unpinched one had risen 35°; by 
Oct. 4th it had risen 4G°, and by Jan. 2Gth 48°, and 
it had now become a little curved inwards. Part 
of this rise of 48° may be attributed to ordinary 
growth, for the pinched shoot rose 12° within the same 
period. It thus follows that the un pinched shoot 
stood, on Jan. 26th, 56° above the horizon, or 34° 
from the vertical; and it was thus obviously almost 
ready to replace the slowly growing, pinched, lead- 
ing shoot. Nevertheless, we feel some doubt about 
this experiment, for we have since observed with 
spruce-firs growing rather unhealthily, that the lateral 
shoots near the summit sometimes become highly 
inclined, whilst the leading shoot remains apparently 
sound. 

A widely different agency not rarely causes shoots 
which naturally would have grown out horizontally to 
grow up vertically. The lateral branches of the Silver 
Fir (A. pectinata) are often affected by a fungus, 
JEcidium elatinum , which causes the branch to enlarge 
into an oval knob formed of hard wood, in one of 
which we counted 24 rings of growth. According to 
Do Bary,* when the mycelium penetrates a bud be- 
ginning to elongate, the shoot developed from it 
grows vertically upwards. Such upright shoots after- 

* See his valuable article in are called in German u Hexen- 
* Bot. Zeitung/ 1867, p. 257, on besen,” or “ witch-brooms.” 
these monstrous growths, which 
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wards produce lateral and horizontal branches; and 
they then present a curious appearance, as if a young 
fir-tree had grown out of a ball of clay surrounding 
the branch. These upright shoots have manifestly 
changed their nature and become apogeotropic ; for if 
they had not been affected by the -ZEcidium, they 
would have grown out horizontally like all the other 
twigs on the same branches. This change can hardly 
be due to an increased flow of sap into the part ; but 
the presence of the mycelium will have greatly dis- 
turbed its natural constitution. 

According to Mr. Meehan,* the stems of three 
species of Euphorbia and of Portulaca oleracea are 
“ normally prostrate or procumbent but when they 
are attacked by an iEcidium, they " assume an erect 
habit.” Dr. Stahl informs us that ho knows of several 
analogous cases ; and these seem to be closely related 
to that of the Abies. The rhizomes of Sparganium 
ramosum, grow out horizontally in the soil to a con- 
siderable length, or are diageotropic ; but F. Elfving 
found that when they were cultivated in water 
their tips turned upwards, and they became apogeo- 
tropic. The same result followed when the stem of the 
plant was bent until it cracked or was merely much 
bowed.f 

No explanation has hitherto been attempted of such 
cases as the foregoing, — namely, of secondary radicles 
growing vertically downwards, and of lateral shoots 
growing vertically upwards, after the amputation of 


* ‘ Proo. Acad. Nat. Sc. Phila- 
delphia/ June 16th, 1874, and 
July ‘23rd, 1875. 

t See F. Elfving’s interesting 
paper in ‘Arbeiten Bot. Institute 
in Wurzburg/ vol. ii. 1880, p. 489. 
Carl Kraus (Triesdorf) had pre- 


viously observed (‘Flora/ 1878, 
p. 324) that the underground 
shoots of Triticum repens bend 
vertically up when the parts above 
ground are removed, and when 
the rhizomes are kept partly im- 
mersed in water. 
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the primary radicle or of the leading shoot. The 
following considerations give us, as we believe, the 
clue. Firstly, any cause which disturbs the con- 
stitution* is apt to induce reversion; such as the 
crossing of two distinct races, or a change of con- 
ditions, as when domestic animals become feral. 
But the case which most concerns us, is the frequent 
appearance of peloric flowers on the summit of a stem, 
or in the centre of the inflorescence, — parts which, it is 
believed, receive the most sap ; for when an irregular 
flower becomes perfectly regular or peloric, this may 
be attributed, at least partly, to reversion 10 a. primi- 
tive and normal type. Even the position of a seed at 
the end of the capsule sometimes gives to the seedling 
developed from it a tendency to revert. Secondly, 
reversions often occur by means of buds, independently 
of reproduction by seed ; so that a bud may revert to 
the character of a former state many bud-generations 
ago. In the case of animals, reversions may occur in 
the. individual with advancing age. Thirdly and 
lastly, radicles when they first protrude from the seed 
are always geotropic, and plumules or shoots almost 
always apogeotropic. If then any cause, such as an 
increased flow of sap or the presence of mycelium, 
disturbs the constitution of a lateral shoot or of a 
secondary radicle, it is apt to revert to its primordial 
state ; and it becomes either apogeotropic or geotropic, 
as the case may be, and consequently grows either 
vertically lipwards or downwards. It is indeed pos- 

* The faota on which tho fol- xiv. On peloric flowers, chap, 
lowing conclusions are founded xiii. p. 32 ; and see p. 337 on their 
are given in ‘The Variation of position on the plant. With 
AnimalsandPJanfcs under Domes- respect to seeds, p. 340. On re- 
tication,’ 2nd edit. 1875. On the version by means of buds, p. 438, 
causes leading to reversion see chap. xi. Vol. i. 
chap. xii. vol. ii. and p. 59, chap. 
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siblc, or f)ven probable, that this tendency to reversion 
may have been increased, as it is manifestly of service 
to the plant. 


Summary of Chapter. 

A part or organ may be called sensitive, when its 
irritation excites movement in an adjoining part. Now 
it lias been shown in this chapter, that the tip of the 
radicle of the bean is in this sense sensitive to the 
contact of any small object attached to one side by 
shellac or gum-water ; also to a slight touch with dry 
caustic, *and to a thin slice cut off one side. The 
radicles of the pea were tried with attached objects 
and caustic, both of which acted. With Pliaseolus 
multiflorus the tip was hardly sensitive to small squares 
of attached card, but was sensitive to caustic and to 
slicing. The radicles of Tropiuolum were highly sen- 
sitive to contact ; and so, as far as we could judge, 
were those of Gossypium herbaceum , and they were 
certainly sensitive to caustic. The tips of the radicles 
of Cucurbita ovifern were likewise highly sensitive to 
caustic, though only moderately so to contact, lla - 
plianus sativus offered a somewhat doubtful case. 
With iEsculus the tips were quite indifferent to 
bodies attached to them, though sensitive to caustic. 
Those of Quercus robur and Zea mays were highly sen- 
sitive to contact, as were the radicles of the latter 
to caustic. In several of these cases the difference in 
sensitiveness of the tip to contact and to caustic was, 
as we believe, merely apparent ; for with Gossypium, 
Baphanus, and Cucurbita, the tip was so fine and 
flexible that it was very difficult to attach any object 
to one of its sides. With the radicles of iEsculus, 
the tips were not at all sensitive to small bodies 
attached to them; but it does not follow from this 
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fact that they would not have been sensitive to some- 
what greater continued pressure, if this could have 
been applied. 

The peculiar form of sensitiveness which we are 
here considering, is confined to the tip of the radicle 
for a length of from 1 mm. to 1*5 mm. When this 
part is irritated by contact with any object, by caustic, 
or by a thin slice being cut off, the upper adjoining 
part of the radicle, for a length of from (3 or 7 to 
even 12 mm., is excited to bend away from the side 
which has been irritated. Some influence must there- 
fore be transmitted from the tip along the radicle for 
this length. The curvature thus caused is generally 
symmetrical. The part which bends most apparently 
coincides with that of the most rapid growth. The 
tip and the basal part grow very slowly and they 
bend very little. 

Considering the widely separated position in the 
vegetable series of the several above-named genera, 
we may conclude that the tips of the radicles of all, or 
almost all, plants are similarly sensitive, and transmit 
an influence causing the upper part to bend. With 
respect to the tips of the secondary radicles, those of 
Vicia faba , Pisum sativum , and Zea mays were alone 
observed, and they were found similarly sensitive. 

In order that these movements should be properly 
displayed, it appears necessary that the radicles 
should grow at their normal rate. If subjected to a 
high temperature and made to grow rapidly, the 
tips seem either to lose their sensitiveness, or the 
upper part to lose the power of bending. So it 
appears to be if they grow very slowly from not being 
vigorous, or from being kept at too low a temperature ; 
also when they are forced to germinate in the middle 
of the winter. 
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The t curvature of the radicle sometimes occurs 
within from 6 to 8 hours after the tip has been irritated, 
and almost always within 24 h., excepting in the 
case of the massive radicles of iEsculus. The curva- 
ture often amounts to a rectangle, — that is, the ter- 
minal part bends upwards until the tip, which is but 
little curved, projects almost horizontally. Occa- 
sionally the tip, from the continued irritation of the 
attached object, continues to bend up until it forms a 
hook with the point directed towards the zenith, or 
a loop, or even a spire. After a time the radicle 
apparently becomes accustomed to the irritation, as 
occurs in the case of tendrils, for it again grows down- 
wards, although the bit of card or other object may 
remain attached to the tip. 

It is evident that a small object attached to the free 
point of a vertically suspended radicle can offer no 
mechanical resistance to its growth as a whole, for the 
object is carried downwards as the radicle elongates, 
or up 1 wards as the radicle curves upwards. Nor can 
the growth of the tip itself be mechanically checked 
by an object attached to it by gum-water, which 
remains all the time perfectly soft. The weight of 
the object, though quite insignificant, is opposed 
to the upward curvature. We may therefore conclude 
that it is the irritation due to contact which excites 
the movement. The contact, however, must be pro- 
longed, for the tips of 15 radicles were rubbed for a 
short time, and this did not cause them to bend. Here 
then we have a case of specialised sensibility, like 
that of the glands of Drosera ; for these are ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the slightest pressure if prolonged, 
but not to two or three rough touches. 

When the tip of a radicle is lightly touched on one 
side with dry nitrate of silver, the injury caused is 

0 
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very slight, and the adjoining upper part bends away 
from the cauterised point, with more certainty in most 
cases than from an object attached on one side. Here 
it obviously is not the mere touch, but the effect 
produced by the caustic, which induces the tip to 
transmit some influence to the adjoining part, causing 
it to bend away. If one side of the tip is badly 
injured or killed by the caustic, it ceases to grow, 
whilst the opposite side continues growing ; and the 
result is that the tip itself bends towards the injured 
side and often becomes completely hooked ; and it is 
remarkable that in this case the adjoining upper part 
does not bend. The stimulus is too powerful or the 
shock too great for the proper influence to be trans- 
mitted from the tip. We have strictly analogous cases 
with Drosera, Dionsea and Pinguicula, with which 
plants a too powerful stimulus does not excite the 
tentacles to become incurved, or the lobes to close, or 
the margin to be folded inwards. 

With respect to the degree of sensitiveness of the 
apex to contact under favourable conditions, we have 
seen that with Vida fdba a little square of writing- 
paper affixed with shellac sufficed to cause move- 
ment; as did on one occasion a square of merely 
damped goldbeaters’ skin, but it acted very slowly. 
Short bits of moderately thick bristle (of which mea- 
surements have been given) affixed with gum-water 
acted in only three out of eleven trials, and beads of 
dried shellac under ^^th of a grain in weight acted 
only twic,e in nine cases ; so that here we have 
nearly reached the minimum of necessary irrita- 
tion. The apex, therefore, is much less sensitive to 
pressure than the glands of Drosera, for these are 
affected by far thinner objects than bits of bristle, 
and by a very much less weight than 5 ^th of a grain. 
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But th^ most interesting evidence of the delicate 
sensitiveness of the tip of the radicle, was afforded by 
its power of discriminating between equal-sized squares 
of card-like and very thin paper, when these were 
attached on opposite sides, as was observed with the 
radicles of the bean and oak. 

When radicles of the bean are extended horizon- 
tally with squares of card attached to the lower sides of 
their tips, the irritation thus caused was always con- 
quered by geotropism, which then acts under the most 
favourable conditions at right angles to the radicle. 
But when objects were attached to the radicles of any 
of the above-named genera, suspended vertically, the 
irritation conquered geotropism, which latter power 
at first acted obliquely on the radicle ; so that the 
immediate irritation from the attached object, aided 
by its after-effects, prevailed and caused 'the radicle 
to bend upwards, until sometimes the point was 
directed to the zenith. We must, however, assume 
that the after-effects of the irritation of the tip by an 
attached object come into play, only after movement 
has been excited. The tips of the radicles of the pea 
seem to be more sensitive to contact than those of the 
bean, for when they were extended horizontally with 
squares of card adhering to their lower sides, a most 
curious struggle occasionally arose, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other force prevailing, but ulti- 
mately geotropism was always victorious ; neverthe- 
less, in two instances the terminal part became so 
much curved upwards that loops were subsequently 
formed. With the pea, therefore, the irritation from 
an attached object, and from geotropism when acting 
at right angles to the radicle, are nearly balanced 
forces. Closely similar results were observed with the 
horizontally extended radicles of Cucurbita ovifera , 

o 2 
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when their tips were slightly cauterised on tl\e lower 
side. 

Finally, the several co-ordinated movements by 
which radicles are enabled to perform their proper 
functions are admirably perfect. In whatever direc- 
tion the primary radicle first protrudes from the seed, 
gcotropism guides it perpendicularly downwards ; and 
the capacity to be acted on by the attraction of 
gravity resides in the tip. But Sachs has proved* 
that the secondary radicles, or those emitted by the 
primary one, are acted on by geotropism in such a 
manner that they tend to bond only obliquely down- 
wards. If they had been acted on like the primary 
radicle, all the radicles would have penetrated the 
ground in a close bundle. We have seen that if 
the end of the primary radicle is cut off or in- 
jured, the adjoining secondary radicles become geo- 
tropic and grow vertically downwards. This power 
must often be of great service to the plant, when the 
primary radicle has been destroyed by the larvae of 
insects, burrowing animals, or any other accident. The 
tertiary radicles, or those emitted by the secondary 
ones, are not influenced, at least in the case of the 
bean, by geotropism ; so they grow out freely in all 
directions. From this manner of growth of the various 
kinds of radicles, they are distributed, together with 
their absorbent hairs, throughout the surrounding soil, 
as Sachs has remarked, in the most advantageous 
manner ; for the whole soil is thus closely searched. 

Geotropism, as was shown in the last chapter, 
excites the primary radicle to bend downwards with 
very little force, quite insufficient to penetrate the 
ground. Such penetration is effected by the pointed 


* 4 Arbeiten Bot. Institut., Wiirzburg/ Heft iv. 1874, pp. 605-631. 
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apex (protected by the root-cap) being pressed down 
by the longitudinal expansion or growth of the ter- 
minal rigid portion, aided by its transverse expan- 
sion, both of which forces act powerfully. It is, 
however, indispensable that the seeds should be at 
first held down in some manner. When they lie 
on the bare surface they are held down by the attach- 
ment of the root-hairs to any adjoining objects ; and 
this apparently is effected by the conversion of 
their outer surfaces into a cement. But many seeds 
get covered up by various accidents, or they fall into 
crevices" or holes. With some seeds their own weight 
suffices. 

The circumnutating movement of the terminal grow- 
ing part botli of the primary and secondary radicles 
is so feeble that it can aid them very little in pene- 
trating the ground, excepting when the superficial 
layer is very soft and damp. But it must aid them 
materially when they happen to break obliquely into 
cracks, or into burrows made by earth-worms or larvae. 
This movement, moreover, combined with the sen- 
sitiveness of the tip to contact, can hardly fail to be 
of the highest importance ; for as the tip is always 
endeavouring to bend to all sides it will press on all 
sides, and will thus be able to discriminate between 
the harder and softer adjoining surfaces, in the same 
manner as it discriminated between the attached 
squares of card-like and thin paper. Consequently it 
will tend to bend from the harder soil, and will thus 
follow the lines of least resistance. So it will be if it 
meets with a stone or the root of another plant in the 
soil, as must incessantly occur. If the tip were not 
sensitive, and if it did not excite the upper part of the 
root to bend away, whenever it encountered at right 
angles some obstacle in the ground, it would be liable 
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to be doubled up into a contorted mass. But we have 
seen with radicles growing down inclined plates of 
glass, that as soon as the tip merely touched a slip of 
wood cemented across the plate, the whole terminal 
growing part curved away, so that the tip soon stood 
at right angles to its former direction ; and thus it 
would bo with an obstacle encountered in the ground, 
as far as the pressure of the surrounding soil would 
permit. We can also understand why thick and strong 
radicles, like those of iEseiilus, should be endowed 
with less sensitiveness than more delicate ones ; for 
the former would be able by the force of their growth 
to overcome any slight obstacle. 

After a radicle, which has been deflected by some 
stone or root from its natural downward course, 
reaches the edge of the obstacle, geotropism will direct 
it to grow again straight downward ; but we know that 
geotropism acts with very little force, and here another 
excellent adaptation, as Sachs has remarked,* comes 
into play. For the upper part of the radicle, a little 
above the apex, is, as we have seen, likewise sensitive ; 
and this sensitiveness causes the radicle to bend like a 
tendril towards the touching object, so that as it rubs 
over the edge of an obstacle, it will bend downwards ; 
and the curvature thus induced is abrupt, in which 
respect it differs from that caused by the irritation of 
one side of the tip. This downward bending coincides 
with that due to geotropism, and both will cause the 
root to resume its original course. 

, As radicles perceive an excess of moisture in the air 
on one side and bend towards this side, we may infer 
that they will act in the same manner with respect to 
moisture in the earth. The sensitiveness to moisture 


‘ Arbeiten Bot. Inst., Wurzburg,' Heft iii. p. 456. 
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resides in the tip, which determines 4 the bending of 
the upper part. This capacity perhaps partly accounts 
for the extent to which drain-pipes often become 
choked with roots. 

Considering the several facts given in this chapter, 
we see that the course followed by a root through 
the soil is governed by extraordinarily complex and 
diversified agencies, — by geotropism acting in a 
different manner on the primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary radicles, — by sensitiveness to contact, different in 
kind in the apex and in the part immediately above 
the apex, and apparently by sensitiveness to the 
varying dampness of different parts of the soil. 
These several stimuli to movement are all more 
powerful than geotropism, when this acts obliquely 
on a radicle, which has been deflected from its perpen- 
dicular downward course. The roots, moreover, of 
most plants are excited by light to bend either to or 
from it ; but as roots are not naturally exposed to the 
light it is doubtful whether this sensitiveness, which is 
perhaps only the indirect result of the radicles being 
highly sensitive to other stimuli, is of any service to 
the plant. The direction which the apex takes at each 
successive period of the growth of a root, ultimately 
determines its whole course ; it is therefore highly 
important that the apex should pursue from the first 
the most advantageous direction ; and we can thus 
understand why sensitiveness to geotropism, to contact 
and to moisture, all reside in the tip, and why the tip 
determines the upper growing part to bend either 
from or to the exciting cause. A radicle may be 
compared with a burrowing animal such as a mole, 
which wishes to penetrate perpendicularly down into 
the ground. By continually moving his head from 
side to side, or circumnutating, he will feel any stone 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

The Circumnutating Movements of the several parts of 
Mature Plants. 

Circumnutation of stems : concluding remarks on— Circumnutation of 
stolons : aid thus afforded in winding amongst the stems of sur- 
rounding plants — Circumnutation of flower-stems — Circumnutation 
of Dicotyledonous leaves — Singular oscillatory movement of leaves 
of Dion sea — Leaves of Cannabis sink at night — Leaves of Gymno- 
sperms — Of Monocotyledons — Cryptogams — Concluding remarks 
on the circumnutation of leaves : generally rise in the evening and 
sink in the morning. 

We have seen in the first chapter that the sterns of all 
seedlings, whether hypocotyls or epicotyls, as well as 
the cotyledons and the radicles, are continually cir- 
cumnutating — that is, they grow first on one side and 
then on another, such growth being probably preceded 
by increased turgescence of the cells. As it was 
unlikely that plants should change their manner of 
growth with advancing age, it seemed probable that 
the various organs of all plants at all ages, as long as 
they continued to grow, would be found to circtfm- 
nutate, though perhaps to an extremely small extent. 
As it was important for us to discover whether this 
was the case, we determined to observe carefully a 
certain number of plants which were growing vigor- 
ously, and which were not known to move in any 
manner. We commenced with stems. Observations 
of this kind are tedious, and it appeared to us that it 
would be sufficient to observe the stems in about a 
score of genera, belonging to widely distinct families 
and inhabitants of various countries. Several plants 
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were selected which, from being woody, or for other 
reasons, seemed the least likely to circumnutate. The 
observations and the diagrams were made in the 
maimer described in the Introduction. Plants in pots 
were subjected to a proper temperature, and whilst 
being observed, were kept either in darkness or were 
feebly illuminated from above. They are arranged 
in the order adopted by Hooker in Le Maout and 
Decaisne’s * System of Botany.’ The number of the 
family to which each genus belongs is appended, as 
this serves to show the place of each in the series. 

(1.) Iberia umbellata (Crucifer so, Fam. 14). — The movement of 
the stem of a young plant, 4 inches in height, consisting of 
four internodes (tho hypocotyl included) besides a large bud 


Fig. 70. 



Iberis umbellata: circumnutation of stem of young plant, traced from 
8. SO A.M. Sept. 13th to same hour on following morning. Distance of 
summit of stem beneath the horizontal glass 7*6 inches. Diagram 
reduced to half of original size. Movement as here shown magnified 
between 4 and 5 times. 

on the summit, was 'traced, as here shown, during 21 h. 
(Fig. 70). As far as we could judge the uppermost inch alone 
of tho stem circumnutated, and this in a simple manner. The 
movement was slow, and the rate very unequal at different # 
times. In part of its course an irregular ellipse, or rather 
triangle, was conlpleted in 6 h. 30 m. 

(2.) Bramfl&oleracea (Cruciferae). — A very young plant, bearing 
three leaves, of which the longest was only three-quarters of an 
inoh in length, was placed under a microscope, furnished with 
an eye-piece micrometer, and the tip of the largest leaf was 
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found to fee in constant movement. It crossed five divisions of 
the micrometer, that is, y^th of an inch, in 6 m. 20 s. There 
could hardly be a doubt that it was the stem which chiefly 
moved, for the tip did not get quickly out of focus ; and this 
would have occurred had tho movement been confined to the 
leaf, which moves up or down in nearly the samo vertical plane. 

(3.) Linum usitatissimum (Lincse, Fam. 39). — Tho stems of this 
plant, shortly before the flowering period, are stated by Fritz 
Muller ('Jenaische Zcitschrift/ R v. p. 137) to revolve, or 
circumnutate. 

(4.) Pelargonium zonale (Gcraniacem, Fam. 47). — A young 
plant, 7i inches in height, was observed in the usual manner ; 
but, in order to see the bead at the end of the glass filament 


Fig. 71. 



Pelargonium zonale: circum nutation of stem of young plant, feebly illu- 
minated from above. Movement of bead magnified about 11 times ; 
traced on a horizontal glass from noon on March 9th to 8 a.m. on 
the 11th. 

and at the same time the mark beneath, it was necessary to cut 
off throe leaves on one side. Wo do not know whether it was 
owing to this cause, or to the plant having previously become 
bent to one side through hcliotropism, but from tho morning of 
the 7th of March to 10.30 p.m. on the 8th, the stem moved 
a considerable distance in a zigzag line in the same general 
direction. During the night of the 8th it moved to some 
distance at right angles to its former course, and next morning 
(9th) stood for a time almost still. At noon on the 9th a now 
tracing was begun (see Fig. 71), which was continued till 8 a.m. 
on the 11th. Between noon on the 9th and 5 p.m. on the 10th 
(i.e. in the course of 29 h.), tho stem described, a circle. This 
plant therefore circumnutates, but at a very slo# rate, and to a 
small extent. 

(5.) Tropceolum majus (?) (dwarfed var. called Tom Thumb) ; 
(Geraniaceae, Fam, 47). — The species of this genus climb by the 
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aid of their sensitive petioles, but some of them Also twine 
round supports ; but even theso latter species do not begin to 
circumnutate in a conspicuous manner whilst young. The 


Fig. 72. 



Tropceolum majus (?) : circumnutation of stem of young plant, traced on a 
horizontal glass from 9 A.M. Dec. 26th to 10 a.m. on 27th. Movement 
of bead magnified about 5 times, and here reduced to half of original 
scale. 


variety here treated of has a rather thick stem, and is so dwarf 
that apparently it does not climb in any manner. We there- 
fore wished to ascertain whether the stem of a young plant, 



Trifolium resupinatum : circumnutation of 
stem, traced on vertical glass from 9.30 
A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Nov. 3rd. Tracing not 
greatly magnified, reduced to half of 
original size. Plant feebly illuminated 
from above. 


consisting of two in- 
ternodes, together 3*2 
inches in height, cir- 
cumnutated. It was 
observed during 25 h., 
and we see in Fig. 72 
that the stem moved in 
a zigzag course, indicat- 
ing circumnutation. 

(6.) Trifolium resupi- 
natum (Leguminosae, 
Fam. 75). — When, we 
treat of the sleep of 
plants, we shall see that 
the stems in several 
Leguminous genera, for 
instance, those of Hedy- 
sarum, Mimosa, Meli- < 
lotus, &c., which are not 
climbers, circumnutate 
in a conspicuous manner. 


We will here give only a single instance (Fig. 73), showing 
the circumnutation of the stem of a large plant of a clover, 
Trifolium resupinatum. In the course of 7 h. the stem changed 
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its cours^ greatly eight times and completed three irregular 
circles or ellipses. It thereforo circumnutated rapidly. Some 
of the lines run at right angles to one another. 



Eubus (hybrid) : circumnutation of stem, traced on horizontal glass, from 
4 p.m. JVTarch 14th to 8.30 a.m. 16th. Tracing much magnified, re- 
duced to half of original size. Plant illuminated feebly from above. 


(7.) Rubiis ideeus (hybrid) (Rosaccje, Fam. 76). — As we hap- 


pened to have a young plant, 11 inches 
in height and growing vigorously, 
which had been raised from a cross 
between the raspberry (Hub us ulceus) 
and a North American Bubus, it was 
observed in the usual manner. During 
the morning of March 14th the stem 
almost completed a circle, and then 
moved far to the right. At 4 p.m. it 
reversed its course, and now a fresh 
tracing was begun, which was con- 
tinued during 40£ h., and is given in 
Fig. 74. We here have well-marked 
circumnutation. 

(8.) Deutzia gracilis (Saxifrages), 
Fam. 77). — A shoot on a bush about 
18 inches in height was observed. The 
bead changed its course greatly eleven 
times in the course of 10 h. 30 m. 
(Fig. 75), and there could be no 
doubt about the circumnutation of the 
stem. 

(9.) Fuchsia (greenhouse var., with 


Fig. 75. 



Deutzia gracilis : circumnu- 
tation of stem, kept in 
darkness, traced on hori- 
zontal glass, from 8.30 
A.M. to 7 P.M. March 20th. 
Movement of bead origin- 
ally magnified about 20 


large flowers, probably a hybrid) (Ona- 
grarieae, Fam. 100). — A young plant, 


times, here reduced to 
half scale. 


15 inches in height, was observed during nearly 48 h. The 
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accompanying figuro (Fig. 76) gives the necessary particulars, 
and shows that the stem circumnutated, though rather 
slowly. 


Fig. 70. 



Fuchsia (garden var.) : circumnutation of stem, kept m darkness, traceil on 
horizontal glass, from 8.30 a.m. to 7 i».m. March 20th. Movement of 
bead originally magnified about 40 times, here reduced to half scale. 

(10.) Oereus speciocissimus (garden var., sometimes called 
Phyllocactus mnltiflorus) (Cactese, Fam. 109). — This plant, 
which was growing vigorously from having been removed a 
few days before from the greenhouse to the hot-house, was 
observed with especial interest, as it seemed so little probable 
that the stem would circumnutate. The branches are flat, or 
flabelliform; but some of them are triangular in section, with 
the three sides hollowed out. A branch of this latter shape, 
9 inches in length and 1J in diameter, was chosen for observa- 
tion, as less likely to circumnutate than a flabelliform branch. 
The movement of the bead at the end of the glass filament, 
affixed to the summit of the branch, was traced (A, Fig. 77) 
from 9.23 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on Nov. 23rd, during which time it 
changed its course greatly six times. On the 24th another 
tracing was made (see B), and the t>ead on this day changed its 
course oftener, making in 8 h. what may be considered as four 
ellipses, with their longer axes differently directed. The position 
of the stem and its commencing course on the following 
morning are likewise shown. There can be no doubt that this 
branch, though appearing quite rigid, circumnutated; but the 
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extremo amount of movement during the time was very small, 
probably rather less than the y rt th of an inch. 


Fig. 77. 



Cereus speciocissimus : circumnutation of stem, illuminated from above, 
traced on a horizontal glass, in A from 9 A,M. to 4.30 p.M. on Nov. 
23rd; and in B from 8.30 A.M. on the 24th to 8 A.M, on the 25th. 
^Movement of the bead in B magnified about 38 times. 


(11.) Iledera helix (Araliaceee, Fam. 114).— -The stem is known 
to be apheliotropic, and several seedlings growing in a pot in 
the greenhouse became bent in the middle of the summer at 
right angles from the light. On Sept. 2nd some of these stems 
were tied up so as to stand vertically, and were placed before 
a north-east window; but to our surprise they were now 
decidedly heliotropic, for during 4 days they curved them- 
selves towards the light, and their course being traced on a 
horizontal glass, was strongly zigzag. During the 6 succeed- 
ing days they circumnutated over the same small space at a 
slow rate, but there could be no doubt about their circumnuta- 
tion. The plants were kept exactly in the same place before the 
window, and after an interval of 15 days the stems were 
again observed during 2 days and their movements traced, and 
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they were found to be still circumnutating, but on a yet smaller 
scale. 

(12.) Gazania ringens (Composite, Fam. 122). — The circum- 
nutation of the stem of a young plant, 7 inches in height, as 
measured to the tip of the highest leaf, was traced during 
38 h., and is shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 78). Two 


Fig. 78. 



Gazania ringens : circumnutation of stem traced from 9 a.m. March 21st 
to 6 P.M. on 22nd ; plant kept in darkness. Movement of bead at the 
close of the observations magnified 34 times, here reduced to half the 
original scale. 

main lines may be observed running at nearly right angles to 
two other main lines; but these are interrupted by small 
loops. 

(13.) Azalea Indica (Ericinete, Fam. 128).— A bush 21 inchos 
in height was selected for observation, and the circumnutation 
of its leading shoot was traced during 26 h. 40 m., as shown 
in the following figure (Fig. 79). 

(14.) Plumbago Capensis (Plumbaginere, Fam. 134). — A small 
lateral branch which projected from a tall freely growing bush, 
at an angle of 35° above tho horizon, was selected for obser- 
vation. For the first 11 h. it moved to a considerable distance 
in a nearly straight line to one side, owing probably to its 
having been previously deflected by the light whilst standing in 
the greenhouse. At 7.20 p.m. on March 7th a fresh tracing was 
begun and continued for the next 43 h. 40 m. (see Fig. 80 ). 
During the first 2 h. it followed nearly the same direction as 
before, and then changed it a little; during the night it 
moved at nearly right angles to its previous course. Next 
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day (8tliJ it zigzagged greatly, and on the 9th moved irregu- 
larly round and round a small circular space. By 3 p.m. on 
the 9th the figure had become so complicated that no moro dots 
could bo made; but the shoot continued during the evening of 
the 9th, the whole of the 10th, and the morning of the 11th to 


Fig. 79. 



Azalea Jndica : circuinnutation 
of stem, illuminated from 
above, traced on horizontal 
glass, from 9.30 a.m. March 
9th to 12.10 p.m. on the 10th. 
But on the morning of the 
10th only four dots were 
made between 8.30 A.M. 
and 12.10 p.m., both hours 
included, so that the circum- 
nutation is not fairly repre- 
sented in this part of the 
diagram. Movement of the 
bead here magnified about 
30 times. 


Fig. 80. 



\ March 7th to 3 P.M. on the 
f 9th. Movement of bead 
r magnified ’ll 3 times. Plant 
feebly illuminated from 
above. 


circumnutate over the same small space, which was only about 
the -J^th of an inch (*97 mm.) in diameter. Although this 
branch circumnutated to a very small extent, yet it changed its 
course frequently. The movements ought to have been moro 
magnified. 

(15.) Aloysia citriodora (Verbenaceae, Fam. 173). — The follow- 
tog figure (Fig. 81) gives the movements of a shoot during 

P 
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31 h. 40 m., and shows that it circumnntated. Thecbush was 
15 inches in height. 



Aloysio, citriodora : circumnutation of stem, tracod from 8.20 A.M. on March 
22nd to 4 p.m. on 23rd. Plant kept in darkness. Movement magnified 
about 40 times. 

(16.) Verbena melindres (?) (a scarlet-flowered herbaceous var.) 
(Vorbenacese). — A shoot 8 inches in height had been laid hori- 
zontally, for the sake of observing its apogeotropism, and the 
terminal portion had grown vertically upwards for a length of 
1£ inch. A glass filament, with a bead at the end, was fixed 


Fig. 82. 



Verbena melindres : circumnutation of stem in darkness, traced on vertical 
glass, from 5.30 p.m. on June 5th to 11 a.m. June 7th. Movement of 
bead magnified 9 times. 


upright to the tip, and its movements were traced during 
41 h. 30 m. on a vertical glass (Fig. 82). Under these circum- 
stances the lateral movements were chiefly shown ; but as the 
lines from side to side are not on the same level, the shoot 
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must have moved in a plane at right angles to that of the lateral 
movement, that is, it must have circumnutatcd. On the next day 
(Gth) the shoot moved in the course of 16 h. lour times to the right, 
and four times to the left ; and this apparently represents the 
formation of four ellipses, so that each was completed in 4 h. 

(17.) Ceratophyllam d cmersnm (Ccratophyllcae, Fain. 220). — An 
interesting account of the movements of the stein of this water- 
plant has been published by M. E. Eodier.* The movements arc 
confined to the young internodes, becoming less and less lower 
down the stem ; and they are extraordinary from their amplitude. 
The sterns sometimes moved through an angle of above 200° in 
6 h., and in one instance through 220° in 3 h. They generally 
bent from right to left in the morning, and in an opposite direc- 
tion in the afternoon ; but the movement was sometimes tempo- 
rarily reversed or quite arrested. It was not affected by light. 
It does not appear that M. Eodier made any diagram on a hori- 
zontal plane representing the actual course pursued by the 
apex, but he speaks of the “ branches executing round their 
axes of growth a movement of torsion.” From the particulars 
above given, and remembering in the case of twining plants and 
of tendrils, how difficult it is not to mistake their bending to all 
points of the compass for true torsion, we are led to believe that 
the stems of this Ceratophyllum circuinnutate, probably in the 
shape of narrow ellipses, each completed in about 26 li. The 
following statement, however, seems to indicate something 
different from ordinary circumnutation, but wo cannot fully 
understand it. M. Eodier says : “ II est alors facile de voir que 
le mouvement de flexion se produit d’abord dans les ineritlialles 
superieurs, qu’il se propage ensuite , en s’amoindrissant du hunt 
en bus; tandis quau contrairo le mouvement de redressement 
commence par la partio infericure pour sc terminer h la partio 
superieure qui, quelquefois, peu de temps avant do se relcver 
tout a fait, forme avec l’axe un angle tres aigu.” 

(18.) Conifer at. — Dr. Maxwell Masters states (‘ Journal Linn. 
Soc./ Dec. 2nd, 1879) that the leading shoots of many Conifeixe 
during the season of their active growth exhibit very remark- 
able movements of revolving nutation, that is, they circumnu- 
tate. We 'may feel sure that the lateral shoots whilst growing 
would exhibit the same movement if carefully observed. 

* ‘Comptes Rendus,’ April 30th, 1877. Also a second notice 
published separately in Bourdeaux, Nov. 12th, 1877. 
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filament, •with a bead at the end, was fixed across the summit 
of a young stem 10 inches in height, close beneath the crown of 
elongated leaves. On March 8th, between 12.20 and 7.20 p.m., 
the stem described an ellipse, open at ono end. On the follow- 
ing day a new tracing was begun (Fig. 84), which plainly shows 
that the stem completed three irregular figures in the course of 
35 h. 15 m. 

Concluding Remarks on the Circumnutation of Stems . — 
Any one who will inspect the diagrams now given, and 
will bear in mind the widely separated position of the 
plants described in the series, —remembering that we 
have good grounds for the belief that the hypocotyls 
and epicotyls of all seedlings circumnutate, — not 
forgetting the number of plants distributed in the 
most distinct families which climb by a similar move- 
ment, — will probably admit that the growing stems 
of all plants, if carefully observed, would be found 
to circumnutate to a greater or less extent. When 
we treat of the sleep and other movements of plants, 
many other cases of , circumnutating stems will be 
incidentally given. In looking at the diagrams, we 
should remember that the stems were always growing, 
so that in each case the circumnutating apex as it 
rose will have described a spire of some kind. The 
dots were made on the glasses generally at intervals 
of an hour, or hour and a half, and were then joined 
by straight lines. If they had been made at intervals 
of 2 or 3 minutes, the lines would have been more 
curvilinear, as in the case of the tracks left on the 
smoked glass-plates by the tips of the circumnutating 
radicles of seedling plants. The diagrams generally 
approach in form to a succession of more or less 
irregular ellipses or ovals, with their longer axes 
directed to different points of the compass during the 
same day or on succeeding days. The stems there- 
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fore, sooner or later, bend to all sides; bnt f after a 
stem has bent in any one direction, it commonly 
bends back at first in nearly, though not quite, the 
opposite direction; and this gives the tendency to 
the formation of ellipses, which are generally narrow, 
but not so narrow as those described by stolons and 
leaves. On the other hand, the figures sometimes 
approach in shape to circles. Whatever the figure 
may be, the course pursued is often interrupted by 
zigzags, small triangles, loops, or ellipses. A stem 
may describe a single large ellipse one day, and 
two oil the next. With different plants the com- 
plexity, rate, and amount of movement differ 
much. The stems, for instance, of lberis and Azalea 
described only a single large ellipse in 24 h. ; 
whereas those of the Deutzia made four or five deep 
zigzags or narrow ellipses in 11 ^ lu, and those of the 
Trifolium three triangular or quadrilateral figures 
in 7 h. 

ClRCUMNUTATION OF STOLONS OR RUNNERS. 

Stolons consist of much elongated, flexible branches, 
which run along the surface of the ground and form 
roots at a distance from the parent-plant. They are 
therefore of the same homological nature as stems; 
and the three following cases may he added to the 
twenty previously given cases. 

Fratjaria (cultivated garden var.) : Rosacea . — A plant growing 
in a pot had emitted a long stolon ; this was supported by a 
stick, so that it projected for the length of several inches hori- 
zontally. A glass filament bearing two minute triangles of 
paper was aflixed to the terminal bud, which was a little up- 
turned ; and its movements were traced during 21 h., as shown 
in Fig. 85. In the course of the first 12 h. it moved twice up 
and twice down in somewhat zigzag lines, and no doubt tra- 
velled in the same manner during the night. On the following 
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morning after an interval of 20 li. the apex stood a little higher 
than it did at first, and this shows that the stolon had not been. 


Fig. 85 



Fragaria: circumnutation of stolon, kept in darkness, traced on vertical 
glass, from 10.45 A.M. May 18th to 7.45 a.m. on 19th. 

acted on within this time by geotropism;* nor had its own 
weight caused it to bend downwards. 

On the following morning (19tli) the glass filament was 
detached and refixed close behind the bud, as it appeared pos- 
sible that the circumnutation of the terminal bud and of the 
adjoining part of the stolon might be different. The movement 
was now traced during two consecutive days (Fig. 86). During 
the first day the filament travelled in the course of 14 h. 30 m. 
five times up and four times down, besides some lateral move- 
ment. On the 20th the course was even more complicated, and 
can hardly be followed in the figure ; but the filament moved in 
16 h. at least five times up and five times down, with very little 

* Dr. A. B. Frank states (‘ Die acted on by geotropism, but only 
Naturliche wagerechte Richtung after a considerable interval of 
von Pflanzentheilen,' 1 870, p. 20) time, 
that the stolons of this plant are 
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lateral deflection. Tlie first and last dots made on this second 
day, viz., at 7 a.m. and 11 p.m., were close together, showing 


that the stolon had not fallen 


Fig. 80. 



Frag aria : circumnutation of the same stolon 
as in the last figure, observed in the same 
manner, and traced from 8 A.M. May 19th 
to 8 a.m. 21st. 


risen. Nevertheless, by com- 
paring its position on 
the morning of the 19th 
and 21st, it is obvious 
that the stolon had sunk ; 
and this may be attri- 
buted to slow bending 
down either from its own 
weight or from geotro- 
pism. 

During a part of the 20th 
an orthogonal tracing was 
made by applying a cube 
of wood to the vertical 
glass and bringing the 
apex of the stolon at suc- 
cessive periods into a line 
with one edge; a dot 
being made each time on 
the glass. This tracing 
therefore represented very 
nearly the actual amount 
of movement of the apex ; 
and in the courso of 9 h. 
the distance of tlio ex- 
treme dots from one an- 
other was *45 inch. By 
the same method it w r as 
ascertained that the apex 
moved between 7 a.m. on 
the 20th and 8 a.m. on the 
21st a distance of *82 inch. 

A younger and shorter 
stolon was supported so 
that it projected at about 


45° above the horizon, and its movement was traced by the 
same orthogonal method. On the first day the apex soon 


rose above the field of vision. By the next morning it had 
sunk, and the course pursued was now traced during 14 h. 
30 m. (Fig. 87). The amount of movement was almost the same. 
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from siddto side as up and down ; and differed in this respect 
remarkably from the movement in tho previous cases. During 
the latter part of tho day, viz., between 3 and 10.30 p.m., the 


Fig. 87. 



Fragaritt : circum nutation of another aud younger stolon, traced from 
8 a.M. to 10.30 P.M. Figure reduced to one-half of original scale. 


actual distance travelled by the apex amounted to 1*15 inch; 
and in the course of the whole day to at least 2*67 inches. This 
is an amount of movement almost comparablo with that of 
some climbing plants. The same stolon was observed on tlid 
following day, and now it moved in a somewhat less complex 
manner, in a plane not far from vertical. The extreme amount 
of actual movement was 1*55 inch in one direction, and *6 inch 
in another direction at right angles. During neither of these 
days did the stolon bend downwards through geotropism or its 
own weight. 

Four stolons still attached to the plant were laid on damp 
sand in the back of a room, with their tips facing the north-east 
windows. They were thus placed because De Vries says * that 
they are apheliotropic when exposed to the light of the sun ; but 
we could not perceive any effect from the above feeble degree of 
illumination. We may add that on another occasion, late in the 
summer, some stolons, placed upright before a south-west window 


* ‘ Arbeiten Bot, Inst., Wurzburg,’ I872, p. 434. 
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on a cloudy (lay, became distinctly curved towards the Sight, and 
were therefore heliotropic. Closo in front of the tips of the 
prostrate stolons, a crowd of very thin sticks and tho dried 
haulms of grasses were driven into the sand, to represent the 
crowded stems of surrounding plants in a stato of nature. This 
was done for the sake of observing how tho growing stolons 
would pass through them. They did so easily in tho course of 
6 days, and their circumnutation apparently facilitated their 
passage. When the tips encountered sticks so close together 
that they could not pass between them, they rose up and passed 
over them. The sticks and haulms were removed after the 
passage of tho four stolons, two of which were found to have 
assumed a permanently sinuous shape, and two were still 
straight. But to this subject wo shall recur under Sa^ifraga. 

Saxifraya sarmentosa (Saxifrageaj). — A plant in a suspended 
pot had emitted long branched Stolons, which depended like 

Fig. 88. 


i.. 


Saxifraija sarmentosa: circumnutation of an inclined stolon, traced iu 
darkness on a horizontal glass, from 7.45 A.M. April 18th to 9 A.M. on 
19th. Movement of end of stolon magnified 2*2 time£ 

threads on all sides. Two were tied up so as to stand vertically, 
and their upper ends became gradually bent downwards, but so 
slowly in tho course of several days, that the bending was pro- 
bably due to their weight and not to geotropism. A glass fila- 
ment with little triangles of paper was fixed to the end of one of 
these stolons, which was 17i inches in length, and had already 
become much bent down, but still projected at a considerable 
angle above the horizon. It moved only slightly three times 
from side to sideband then upwards; on the following day 
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the movement was even less. As this stolon was so long we 
thought that its growth was nearly completed, so we tried 
another which was thicker and shorter, viz., 10} inches in length. 
It moved greatly, chiefly upwards, and changed its course five 
times in the course of the day. During the night it curved so 
much upwards in opposition to gravity, that the movement 
could no longer bo traced on the vertical glass, and a horizontal 
one had to he used. Tho movement was followed during tho 
next 25 h., as shown in Fig. 88. Three irregular ellipses, with 
their longer axes somewhat differently directed, were almost 
completed in tho first 15 h. Tho extreme actual amount of 
movement of the tip during tho 25 h. was *75 inch. 

Several stolons were laid on a flat surface of damp sand, in the 
same manner as with those of tho strawberry. The friction of 
the sand did not interfere with their circumnutation ; nor could 
we detect any evidence of their being sensitive to contact. In 
order to sec how in a state of nature they would act, when 
encountering a stone or other obstacle on the ground, short 
pieces of smoked glass, an inch in height, were stuck upright 
into tho sand in front of two thin lateral branches. Their tips 
scratched the smoked surface in various directions ; one mado 
three upward and two downward lines, besides a nearly hori- 
zontal one; the other curled quite away from tho glass; hut 
ultimately both surmounted tho glass and pursued tlicir original 
course. The apex of a third thick stolon swept up the glass in a 
curved line, recoiled and again came into contact with it ; it then 
moved to the right, and after ascending, descended vertically ; 
ultimately it passed round one end of the glass instead of over it. 

Many long pins were next driven rather close together into 
the sand, so as to form a crowd in front of the same two thin 
lateral branches; but these easily wound their way through 
the crowd. A- thick stolon was much delayed in its passage ; 
at one place it was forced to turn at right angles to its former 
course; at another place it could not pass through the pins, 
and tho hinder part became bowed; it then curved upwards 
and passed through an opening between tlio upper part, of some 
pins which happened to diverge ; it then descended and finally 
emerged through the crowd. This stolon was rendered perma- 
nently sinuous to a slight degree, and was thicker where sinuous 
than elsewhere, apparently from its longitudinal growth having 
been checked. 

Cotyledon umbilicus (Crassulaceas). — A plant growing in a pan 
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of damp moss had emitted 2 stolons, 22 and 20 inches^in length. 
Ono of theso was supported, so that a length of inches pro- 
jected in a straight and horizontal lino, and the movement 
of the apex was traced. The first dot was made at 9.10 a.m. ; 


Fig. 89. 



Cotyledon umbilicus: circumnutation of stolon, traced from 11.15 A.M. 
Aug. 25th to 11 a.m. 27th. Plant illuminated from above. The 
terminal internode was *25 inch in length, the penultimate 2*25, and 
the third 3*0 inches in length. Apex of stolon stood at a distance of 
5*75 inches from the vertical glass ; but it was not possible to ascertain 
how much the tracing was magnified, as it was not known how great 
a length of the internode circumnutated. 

the terminal portion soon began to bend downwards and con- 
tinued to do so until noon. Therefore a straight line, very 
nearly as long as the whole figure here given (Fig. 89), was first 
traced on the glass ; but the upper part of this line has not been 
copied in the diagram. The curvature occurred in the middle 
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of the penultimate intcrnodo; and its chief seat was at the 
distance of li inch from the apex; it appeared due to the 
weight of tho terminal portion, acting on the more flexible 
part of the internode, and not to geotropism. Tho apex after 
thus sinking down from 9.10 a.m. to noon, moved a little to the 
left; it then rose up and circumnutated in a nearly vertical 
plane until 10.35 p.m. On the following day (26tli) it was ob- 

Fig. 90. 

J&li! a.m.25 l b 



H°a.m ^ G°40 f a.m.27 t } 

Cotyledon umbilicus: circumnutation and downward movement of another 
stolon, traced on vertical glass, from 9.11 a.m. Aug. 25th to 11 a.m. 27th. 
Apex close to glass, so that figure hut little magnified, and here reduced 
to two-thirds of original size. 

served from 6.40 a.m. to 5.20 p.m., and within this time it moved 
twice up and twice down. On the morning of the 27th the apex 
stood as high as it did at 11.30 a.m. on the 25th. Nor did it 
sink down during the 28th, but continued to circumnutate about 
the same place. 

Another stolon, which resembled the last in almost every 
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respect, was observed during the same two days, but only two 
inches of the terminal portion was allowed to project freely and 
horizontally. On the 25th it continued from 9.10 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. 
to bend straight downwards, apparently owing to its weight 
(Fig. 90); but after this hour until 10.35 p.m. it zigzagged. 
This fact deserves notice, for we here probably see the combined 
effects of the bending down from weight and of circumnutation- 
The stolon, however, did not circummitate when it first began 
to bend down, as may bo observed in the present diagram, and 
as was still more evident in the last case, when a longer portion 
of the stolon was left unsupported. On tho following day 
(26th) the stolon moved twico up and twice down, but still con- 
tinued to fall ; in the evening and during the night it travelled 
from some unknown cause in an oblique direction. 

We see from these three cases that stolons or 
runners circumnutate in a very complex manner. The 
lines generally extend in a vertical plane, and this 
may probably be attributed to the effect of the weight 
of the unsupported end of the stolon ; but there is 
always some, and occasionally a considerable, amount 
of lateral movement. The circumnutation is so great 
in amplitude that it may almost be compared with 
that of climbing plants. That the stolons are thus 
aided in passing over obstacles and in winding between 
the stems of the surrounding plants, the observations 
above given render almost certain. If they had not 
circumnutatcd, their tips would have been liable to 
have been doubled up, as often as they met with 
obstacles in their path ; but as it is, they easily avoid 
them. This must be a considerable advantage to the 
plant in spreading from its parent-stock ; but we are 
far from supposing that the power has been gained 
by the stolons for this purpose, for circumnutation 
seems to be of universal occurrence with all growing 
parts; but it is not improbable that the amplitude 
of the movement may have been specially increased 
for this purpose. 
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t!lRCUMNUTATION OF FLOWER-STEMS. 

We did not think it necessary to make any special 
observations on the circumnutation of flower-stems, 
these being axial in their nature, like stems or stolons ; 
but some were incidentally made whilst attending 
to other subjects, and these we will here briefly give. 
A few observations have also been made by other 
botanists. These taken together suffice to render it 
probable that all peduncles and sub-peduncles cir- 
cumnutate whilst growing. 

Oxalia oarnosa . — The peduncle which springs from the thick 
and woody stem of this plant bears three or four sub-peduncles. 


Fig. 91. 



OxaKs carnosa : flower-stem, feebly illuminated from above, its circumnuta- 
tion traced from 9 A.M. April 13th to 9 a.m. 15th. Summit of flower 
8 inches beneath the horizontal glass. Movement probably magnified 
about 6 times. 

A filament with little triangles of paper was fixed within the 
calyx of a flower which stood upright. Its movements were 
observed for 48 h. ; during the first half of this time the dower 
was fully expanded, and during the second half withered. The 
figure here given (Fig. 91) represents 8 or 9 ellipses. Although 
the main peduncle circumnutated, and described one large and 
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two smaller ellipses in the course of 24 h., yet the clvlef seat of 
movement lies in the sub-pocluncles, which ultimately bend 
vertically downwards, as will be described in a future chapter. 
The peduncles of Oxalis acetosella likewise bend downwards, and 
afterwards, when the pods are nearly mature, upwards ; and this 
is effected by a circumnutating movement. 

It may be seen in the above figure that the flower-stem of 
0. carnom circumnutated during two days about the same spot. 
On the other hand, the flower-stem of 0. sensitive^ undergoes a 
strongly marked, daily, periodical change of position, when kept 
at a proper temperature. In the middle of the day it stands 
vertically up, or at a high angle ; in the afternoon it sinks, and 
in tho evening projects horizontally, or almost horizontally, 
rising again during the night. This movement continues from 
tho poriod when the flowers are in bud to when, as we believe, 
the pods aro mature : and it ought perhaps to have been included 
amongst the so-called sleep-movements of plants. A tracing 
was not made, but the angles were measured at successive periods 
during one whole day ; and these showed that tho movement 
was not continuous, but that the peduncle oscillated up and 
down. We may therefore conclude that it circumnutated. At 
the base of the peduncle there is a mass of small cells, forming 
a well- developed pulvinus, which is exteriorly coloured purple 
and hairy. In no other genus, as far as we know, is the peduncle 
furnished with a pulvinus. The peduncle of 0. Ortegesii behaved 
differently from that of 0. sensitiva , for it stood at a less angle 
above the horizon in tho middle of the day, than in the morning 
or evening. By 10.20 p.m. it had risen greatly. During the 
middle of the day it oscillated much up and clown. 

Trifolium sublerraneum . — A filament was fixed vertically to 
the uppermost part of the peduncle of a young and upright 
flower-head (the stem of the plant having been secured to a 
stick); and its movements were traced during 36 h. Within 
this time it described (see Fig. 92) a figure which represents four 
ellipses; but during the latter part of the time the peduncle 
began to bend downwards, and after 10.30 p.m. on the 24th it 
curved so rapidly down, that by 6.45 a,m. on the 25th it stood 
only 19° above the horizon. It went on circumnutating in nearly 
the same position for two days. Even after the flower-heads 
have buried themselves in the ground they continue, as will 
hereafter be shown, to circumnutate. It will also be seen in the 
next chapter that the sub-peduncles of the separate flowers of 
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Trifoliuty repens circumnutate in a complicated course during 
several days. I may add that the gynophore of Arachis hypogcea , 



Trifolium subterraneum : main flower-peduncle, illuminated from above, 
circumnutation traced on horizontal glass, from 8.40 A.M. July 23rd 
to 10.30 p.m. 24th. 

which looks exactly like a peduncle, circumnutates whilst 
growing vertically downwards, in order to bury the young 
pod in the ground. 

The movements of the flowers of Cyclamen Persicum were not 
observed; but the peduncle, whilst the pod is forming, increases 
much in length, and bows itself down by a circumnutating 
movement. A young peduncle of Maurandia semperflorms , 
1£ inch in length, was carefully observed during a whole day, 
and it made 4£ narrow, vertical, irregular and short ellipses, 
each at an average rate of about 2 h. 25 m. An adjoining 
peduncle described during the same time similar, though fewer, 
ellipses.* According to Sachs f the flower-stems, whilst growing, 

* 4 The Movements and Habits 1875, p. 68. 
of Climbing Plants,* 2nd edit., f 4 Text-Book of Botany/ 1875, 
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of many plants, for instance, those of Brassica napus , revolve or 
circumnutate ; those of Allium porrum bend from side to side, 
and, if this movement had been traced on a horizontal glass, 
no doubt ellipses would have been formed. Fritz Muller has 
described * the spontaneous revolving movements of the flower- 
stems of an Alisma, which he compares with those of a climbing 
plant. 

We made no observations on the movements of the different 
parts of flowers. Morren, however, has observed t in the 
stamens of Sparmannia and Cereus a " fremissement spontane,” 
which, it may be suspected, is a circumnutating movement. 
The circumnutation of the gynostemium of Stylidium, as de- 
scribed by Gad,t is highly remarkable, and apparently aids in 
the fertilisation of the flowers. The gynostemium, whilst spon- 
taneously moving, comes into contact with the viscid fabollum, 
to which it adheres, until freed by the increasing tonsion of the 
parts or by being touched. 

We have now seen that the flower-stems of plants 
belonging to such widely different families as the 
Cruciferae, Oxalidae, Leguminoste, Primulaceae, Scro- 
phularineae, Alismacem, and Liliacem, circumnutate; 
and that there are indications of this movement in 
many other families. With these facts before us, 
bearing also in mind that the tendrils of not a few 
plants consist of modified peduncles, we may admit 
without much doubt that all growing flower-stems 
circumnutate. 


Circumnutation of Leaves : Dicotyledons. 

Several distinguished botanists, Hofmeister, Sachs, 
Vi offer, De Tries, Batalin, Millardet, &c., have ob- 


p. 766. Linnaeus and Treviranus 

(^according to ‘Uve Ye- 

rio&ieoheii Be^vegungen/ &c., p. 
162) state that the flower-stalks 
of many plants occupy different 
positions by night and day, and 
we shall see in the chapter on 
the Sleep of Plants that this im- 


plies circumnutation. 

* 'Jenaische Zeitsch ’ B v 
p. 133. ’ 


t ‘N. Mem. de l’Acad. R. de 
Bruxelles/, tom. xiv. 1841 , p. ». 

X 4 Sitzungbericht des bot. Ve- 
dcr P, Brandenburg/ xxi. 
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served, «,nd some of them with the greatest care, the 
periodical movements of leaves ; but their attention 
has been chiefly, though not exclusively, directed to 
those which move largely and are commonly said to 
sleep at night. From considerations hereafter to be 
given, plants of this nature are here excluded, and 
will be treated of separately. As we wished to ascer- 
tain whether all young and growing leaves circumnu- 
tated, we thought that it would be sufficient if we 
observed between 30 and 40 genera, widely distributed 
throughout the vegetable series, selecting some un- 
usual farms and others on woody plants. All the 
plants were healthy and grew in pots. They were 
illuminated from above, but the light perhaps was not 
always sufficiently bright, as many of them were ob- 
served under a skylight of ground-glass. 'Except in a 
few specified cases, a fine glass filament with two minute 
triangles of paper was fixed to the leaves, and their 
movements were traced on a 
vertical glass (when not stated 
to the contrary) in the manner 
already described. I may repeat 
that the broken lines represent 
the nocturnal course. The stem 
was always secured to a stick, 
close to the base of the leaf 
under observation. The ar- 



rangement of the species, with 
the number of the Family ap- 
pended, is the same as in the 
case of stems. 

(1.) Sarracenia purpurea (Sarra* 


Sarracenia purpurea: circum- 
nutation of young pitcher, 
traced from 8 A.M. July 3rd 
to 10 A IS a.w. 4tYv. Temp. 
17°-J 8° C. Apex of pitcher 
20 inches from glass, so 
movement greatly mag- 
nified. 


cene®, Fam. 11).-— 4 young leaf, or 


pitcher, 8i inches in height, with the bladder swollen, but with 


the hood not as yet open, had a filament fixed transversely 


Q 2 
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across its apex ; it was observed for 48 h., and during the whole 
of this time it circnmnutated in a nearly similar manner, bnt 
to a very small extent. The tracing given (Fig. 93) relates 
only to the movements during the first 26 h. 

pjg 94 ( 2 .) OJaucium luteum (Papave- 

raceao, Fam. 12).— -A young plant, 

) bearing only 8 leaves, had a fila- 
j merit attached to the youngest leaf 
j but one, which was 3 inches in 
I length, including the petiole. The 
\ circumnutating movement was 

\ traced during 47 h. On both days 

V A the leaf descended from before 7 a.m. 

y \ until about 11 a.m., qnd then 

j \ ascended slightly during the rest 

; \ \\ of day and the early part of 

j \ f\\ n ^ht- During the latter part 

I \ I V of the night it fell greatly. It did 
j L / A 1K)t ascell( l so during the 
! l y \ second as during the first day, and 

i f it descended considerably lower on 

J ^ the second night than on the first, 

f This difference was probably due 

! to the illumination from above 

/ having been insufficient during the 

• two days of observation. Its course 

I during the two days is shown in 

| Fig. 94. 

(3.) Crambe maritima (Crucifer®, 
Fam. 14).— -A leaf 9 2 inches in length 
on a plant not growing vigorously 

/ was first observed. Its apex was 
in constant movement, but this 
, could hardly be traced, from being 

tiou of young leaf, traced so small in extent. The apex, how- 

from 9.30 a.m. June 14th ever, certainly changed its course at 

to 8.30 a.m. 16th. Tracing least 6 times in the course of 14 h. 

not much magnified, as apex A mQre T j goroug youIl g plant 
of leaf stood only 5* inches . . . ® ® 

from the glass. mg only 4 leaves, was then selected, 

and a filament was affixed to the 


from the glass. 


midrib of the third leaf from the base, which, with the petiole, was 
5 inches in length. The leaf stood up almost vertically, but the tip 
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'tfas deflected, so that the filament projected almost horizontally, 
and its movements were traced during 48 h. on a vertical glass 
as shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 95). We here plainly 


see that the leaf was con- 
tinually circumnutating ; 
but the proper periodicity 
of its movements was dis- 
turbed by its being only 
dimly illuminatod from 
above through a double 
skylight. We infer that 
this was tho case, because 
two leaves on plants grow- 
ing out of doors, had their 
angles above the horizon 
measured in the middle 
of the day and at 9 to 
about 10 p.m. on succes- 
sive nights, and they 
were found at this latter 
hour to have risen by an 
average angle of 9° above 
their mid-day position: 
on the following morning 
they fell to their former 
position. Now it may be 
observed in the diagram 
that the leaf rose during 
the second night, so that 
it stood at 6.40 a.m. higher 


Fig. 95. 



than at 10.20 p.m. on the 
preceding night ; and this 
may be attributed to the 
leaf adjusting itself to the 
dim light, coming exclu- 
sively from above. 


Cr<imbe maritima: circumnutation of leaf, 
disturbed by being insufficiently illumi- 
nated from above, traced from 7.50 a.m. 
June 23rd to 8 A.M. 25th. Apex of leaf 
15$ inches from the vertical glass, so that 
the tracing was much magnified, but is 
here reduced to one-fourth of original scale. 


(4.) Brasska oleracea (Crucifer®). — Hofmeister and Batalin * 
state that tho leaves of the cabbage rise at night, and fall by 
day. We covered a young plant, bearing 8 leaves, under a large 
bell-glass, placing it in the same position with respect to the 


♦ 4 Flora,’ 1873, p. 437. 
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light in which it had long remained, and a filament ^ras fixed 
at the distance of *4 of an inch from the apex of a young leaf 
nearly 4 inches in length. Its movements were then traced 
during three days, but the tracing is not worth giving. The 
leaf fell during the wholo morning, and rose in tho evening and 
during the early part of the night. The ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, so that an irregular ellipse was formed 
each 24 h. The basal part of the midrib did not move, as was 
ascertained by measuring at successive periods the angle which 
it formed with the horizon, so that the movement was confined 
to the terminal portion of tho leaf, which moved through an 
angle of 11° in tho course of 24 h., and the distance travelled by 
the apex, up and down, was between *8 and *9 of an inch. 

In order to ascertain the effect of darkness, a filament was 
fixed to a leaf 5* inches in length, borne by a plant which after 
forming a head had produced a stem. The leaf was inclined 
44° above the horizon, and its movements were traced on a 
vertical glass every hour by tho aid of a taper. During the 
first day the leaf rose from 8 a.m. to 10.40 p.m. in a slightly 
zigzag course, the actual distance travelled by the apex being 
*G7 of an inch. During tho night the leaf fell, whereas it ought 
to have risen ; and by 7 a.m. on the following morning it had 
fallen *23 of an inch, and it continued falling until 9.40 a.m. It 
then rose until 10.50 p.m., but the rise was interrupted by one 
considerable oscillation, that is, by a fall and re-ascent. During 
the second night it again fell, but only to a very short distance, 
and on the following morning re-ascended to a very short 
distance. Thus the normal course of tho leaf was greatly 
disturbed, or rather completely inverted, by the absence of 
light ; and tho movements were likewise greatly diminished in 
amplitude. 

Wo may add that, according to Mr. A. Stephen Wilson,* the 
young leaves of the Swedish turnip, which is a hybrid between 
B. oleracea and rapa , draw together in the evening so much 
“ that the horizontal breadth diminishes about 30 per cent, of 
the daylight breadth.” Therefore the leaves must rise con- 
siderably at night. 

(5.) Dianthm caryophyllus (Caryophylle®, Fam. 26). — The 


* ‘Trans. Dot. Soo. Edinburgh,* see Darwin, ‘Animals and Plants 
vol. xiii. p. With respect to under Domestication,* 2nd edit, 
the origin of tho Swedish turnip, vol. i. p. 344. 
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tormina! ^hoot of a young plant, growing very vigorously, was 
selected for observation. The young leaves at first stand up 
vertically and close together, but thoy soon bend outwards and 
downwards, so as to become horizontal, and often at the same 
time a little to one side. A filament was fixed t-o the tip of a 
young leaf whilst still highly inclined, and the first dot was 
made on the vertical glass at 8.30 a.m. June 13th, but it curved 
downwards so quickly that by 6.40 a.m. on the following 
morning it stood only a little above the horizon. In Fig. 96 



greatly magnified. The leaf was* inches long. Temp. 15|°-17J° U. 

the long, slightly zigzag line representing this rapid downward 
course, which was somewhat inclined to the left, is not given ; 
but the figure shows the highly tortuous and zigzag course, 
together with some loops, pursued during the next fii days. 
As the leaf continued to move all the time to the left, it is 
evident that the zigzag line represents many circumnutations. 

(6.) Camellia Japonica (Camelliacese, Fam. 32).— A youngish 
leaf, which together with its petiole was 2! inches in length and 
which arose from a side branch on a tall bush, had a filament 
attached to its apex. This leaf sloped downwards at an angle 
of 40° beneath the horizon. As it was thick and rigid, and its 
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petiole very short, much movement could not be Expected. 

Nevertheless, the apex changed its course 
completely seven times in the course of 
13i h., but moved to only a very small 
distanco. On tho next day the movement 
of tho apex was traced during 26 h. 20 m. 
(as shown in Fig. 97), and was nearly of 
the samo nature, but rather less complex. 
The movement seems to be periodical, for 
on both days the leaf circumnutated in tho 
forenoon, fell in the afternoon (on the first 
day until bo tween 3 and 4 p.m., and on the 
second day until 6 p.m.), and then rose, 
falling again during the night, or early 
morning. 

In tho chapter on the Sleep of Plants 
we shall see that the leaves in several Malvaceous genera sink 

Fig. 98. 

*0". 3Qt a. m.ttfb 


\ 



Pelargonium zomle : circumnutation and downward movement of young 
leaf, traced from 9.30 A.M. June 14th to 6.30 P.M. 16th. Apex of leaf 
inches from the vertical glass, so figure moderately magnified. 
Temp. 15°-16J° C. 

at night; and as they often do not then occupy a vertical 

mifvaiHhmini. thevUmve lrsofc b/mn mini! d.ircrmcr 


Fig. 97. 



Camellia Japonica: cir- 
cumnutation of leaf, 
traced from 6.40 
A.M. June 14th to 
6.50 A.M. 15th. 
Apex of leaf 12 
inches from the ver- 
tical glass, so figure 
considerably mag- 
nified. Temp. 16°- 

16J° C. 
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the day, it* is doubtful whether some of these cases ought not 
to have been included in the present chapter. 

(7.) Pelargonium zonale (Goraniaeese, Fam. 47). — A young 
leaf, 1| inch in breadth, with its petiole 1 inch long, borne on 
a young plant, was observed in the usual manner during 61 h. ; 
and its course is shown in the preceding figure (Fig. 98). 
During the first day and night the leaf moved downwards, but 
circuimiutated between 10 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. On the socond 
day it sank arid rose again, but between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. it 
circuimiutated on an extremely small scale. On tho third day 
the circumnutation was more plainly marked. 

(8.) Cmm discolor (Ampelideso, Fara. 67). — A leaf, not nearly 
full-grown, the third from the apex of 
a shoot gn a cut-down plant, was 
observed during 31 h. 30 m. (see Fig. 

99). The day was cold (15°-16° C.), 
and if the plant had been observed in 
tho hot-house, the circumnutation, 
though plain enough as it was, would 
probably have been far more con- 
spicuous. 

(9.) Vida faba (Leguminosso, Fam. 

75). — A young leaf, 3*1 inches in 
length, measured from base of petiole to 
end of leaflets, had a filament affixed 
to the midrib of one of the two ter- 
minal leaflets, and its movements were 
traced during 51$ li. The filament fell 
all morning (July 2nd) till 3 p.m., and 
then rose greatly till 10.35 p.m. ; but 
the rise this day was so great, com- 
pared with that which subsequently 
occurred, that it was probably due in 
part to the plant being illuminated 
from above. The latter part of the course on July 2nd is alone 
given in the following figure (Fig. 100). On the next day 
(July 3rd) the leaf again fell in the morning, then circumnu- 
tated in a conspicuous manner, and rose till late at night ; but 
the movement was not traced after 7.15 p.m., as by that time the 
filament pointed towards the upper edge of the glass. During 
the latter part of the night or early morning it again fell in the 
same manner as before. 



Cissus discolor ; circumnu- 
tation of leaf, traced 
from 10.35 A.M. May 
28th to 6 p.m. 29th. 
Apex of leaf 8J inches 
from the vertical glass. 
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As the evening rise and the early morning fall wereftmusually 
large, the angle of the petiole above the horizon was measured 
at the two periods, and the leaf was found to have risen 19° 

Fig. 100. 

K- 

esj 


i 



Vicia faba: circumnutation of leaf, traced from 7.15 p.m. July 2nd to 
10.15 A.M. 4th. Apex of the two terminal leaflets 7| inches* from the 
vertical glass. Figure here reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 
Temp. 17°-18° C. 

between 12.20 p.m. and 10.45 p.m., and to have fallen 23° 30' 
between the latter hour and 10.20 a.m. on the following morning. 
The main petiole was now secured to a stick close to the base 
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of the twotterminal leaflets, which were 1*4 inch in length ; and 
the movements of one of them were traced during 48 h. (see 
Fig. 101). The course pursued is closely analogous to that of 
the whole leaf. The zigzag line betweon 8.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. 
on the second day represents 5 very small ellipses, with thoir 


Fig. 101. 



Vicia faba : circumnutation of one of the two terminal leaflets, the main 
petiole having been secured, traced from 10.40 a.m. July 4th to 10.30 A.M. 
6th. Apex of leaflet 6§ inches from the vertical glass. Tracing here 
reduced to one-half of original scale. Temp. 16°-18° O. 

longer axes differently directed. From these observations it 
follows that both the whole leaf and the terminal leaflets undergo 
a well-marked daily periodical movement, rising in the evening 
and falling during the latter part of the night or early morning ; 
whilst in the middle of the day they generally circumnutate 
round the same small space. 
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inches from the ,-i i N / I n j i 

vertical glass; temp. ( v & & " / / 1 f I 

16‘°-17£°C. ciosus (Legununosge). / ] 

— Plants were raised / / /!// 

from seed purchased under this name, jr j j! 

This is one of the species in this large j / / 1/7 

genus, the leaves of which do not sleep I * 

at night. The petioles rise direct from j / / / 

the ground, and are from 5 to 7 inches j If 

in length. A filament was fixed to the j // • 

midrib of one of the longer leaflets, and \ // / 

the movement of the whole leaf was traced, \j/ f . 
as shown in Fig. 103. In the course of y / 

6 h. 30 m, the filament went four times up \ / 

and three times down. A new tracing \J 

was then begun (not here given), and 

during 12i h. tbs leaf moved eight times Tum^utot uTZnZ] 

up and seven times down; so that it traced on vertical 

described lh ellipses in this time, and glass, from 10.15 a.m. 

this is an extraordinary rate of movement. *° 1,e *> 

The summit of the petiole was then secured urmg ’ m ’ 


(10.) Acacia retinoidcs (Leguminosae). — The movement of a 
young phyllode, 2® inches in length, and inclined at a consider- 
able angle above the horizon, was traced 
Ig * during 45 li. 30 m. ; but in the figure hero 

It given (Fig. 102), its circumnutation is shown 

j during only 21 h. 30 m. During part of 

JI this time (viz., 14 h. 30 m.) the phyllode 

\/f described a figure re- 
^ .J'x* presenting 5 or 6 Fi S- 103 * 

f small ellipses. Tlie A 

!a actual amount of jfj 

U movement in a ver- I / 

//f tical direction was *3 \ / 

* l inch. The phyllodo I /f 

Acacia rctinotdes : civ- rose considerably be- / // 

cumnutation of a tween 1.30 P.M. and / / 

. y° un ff „ 4 p.m., but there was / / // 

traced from 10.45 . 1 ... I\ 4 u 

a.m. July 18th to no evidence on either /) l 
8.15 A.M. 19th. day of a regular po- / J ]/ /f 
Apex of phyllode 9 r j 0 dic movement. / T J/ // 


cumnutation of leaf, 
traced on vertical 
glass, from 10.15 A.M. 
to 5.45 P.M.; i.e., 
during 6 h. 30 m. 


to a stick, and the separate leaflets were found to be continually 
circumnutating. 
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(12.) Ecfleveria stolonifera ( Crassulaceee, Fam. 84). — The older 
leaves of this plant are so thick and fleshy, and the young ones 
so short and broad, that it seemed 
very improbable that any circum- 
nutation could be detected. A fila- 
ment was fixed to a young upwardly 
inclined leaf, *75 inch in length and 
*28 in breadth, which stood on the 
outside of a terminal rosette of leaves, 
produced by a plant growing very 
vigorously. Its movement was traced 
during 3 days, as here shown (Fig. 

104). The course was chiefly in an 
upward direction, and this may be 
attributed to the elongation of the 
leaf through growth ; but we s6e that 
the lines are strongly zigzag, and that 
occasionally there was distinct cir- 
eumnutation, though on a very small Echeverb stolonifera: circum 
scale. 

(13.) Eryophyilum (vel Calanchai) 
calycinum (Crassulacese). — Duval- 
Jouve ('Bull. Soc. Bot. de France/ 

Feb. 14th, 1868) measured the dis- 
tance between the tips of the upper 
pair of leaves on this plant, with the result shown in the following 
Table. It should be noted that the measurements on Dec. 2nd 
were made on a different pair of leaves : — 

8 a.m. 2 P.M. 

Nov. 16 . 15 mm. . , . 25 mm. 

„ 19 ... 48 60 „ 

Dec. 2 ... 22 „ ... 43 „ 

We see from this Table that the leaves stood considerably 
further apart at 2 p.m. than at either 8 a.m. or 7 p.m. ; and this 
shows that they rise a little in the evening and fall or open 
in the fbrenoon. 

(14.) Drosera rotundifolia (Droseraceae, Fam. 85). — The move- 
ments of a young leaf, having a long petiole but with its tentacles 
(or gland-bearing hairs) as yet unfolded, were traced during 
47 h. 15 m. The figure (Fig. 105) shows that it circumnutated 
largely, chiefly in a vertical direction, making two ellipses each 


7 P.M. 

. (?) 

. 48 mm. 
. 28 „ 


nutauon.. oi leai, iraceu 
from 8.20 A.M. June 25th 
to 8.45 A.M. 28th. Apex 
of leaf 12£ inches from the 
glass, so that the movement 
was much magnified ; temp. 
23°-24J° C. 



\ 
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day. On both days the leal 
1 o’clock, and continued to 

Fig. 105. 



fnsaan. 7'V '][ 

Drosera rotnndifolia ; circumnutation 
of young leaf, with filament fixed 
to back of blade, traced from 9.15 
a.m. June 7th to 8.30 a.m. June 
9th. Figure here reduced to one- 
half original scale. 


began to descend after 12 or 
do so all night, though to a 
very unequal distance on the 
two occasions. We therefore 
thought that the movement 
was periodic; but on observ- 
ing three other leaves during 
several successive days and 
nights, we found this to be an 
error; and the caso is given 
merely as a caution. On the 
third morning the above leaf 
occupied almost exactly the 
same position as on the first 
morning ; and the tentacles 
by this timo had unfolded 
sufficiently to project at right 
angles to the blade or disc. 

The leaves as they grow 
older generally sink more 
and more downwards. The 
movement of an oldish leaf, 
the glands of which were 
still secreting freely, was 
traced for 24 h., during which 
time it continued to sink a 
little in a slightly zigzag line. 
On the following morning, at 
7 a.m., a drop of a solution 
of carbonate of ammonia (2 
gr. to 1 oz. of water) was 
placed on the disc, and this 
blackened the glands and in- 


duced inflection of many of the tentacles. The weight of the 
drop caused the leaf at first to sink a little ; but immediately 
afterwards it began to rise in a somewhat zigzag course, and 
continued to do so till 3 p.m. It then circumnutated about 


the same spot on a very small scale for 21 h. ; and during the 
next 21 h. it sank in a zigzag line to nearly the same level 
which it had held when the ammonia was first administered. 
By this time the tentacles had re-expanded, and the glands had 
recovered their proper colour. We thus learn that an old leaf 
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circumnulates on a small .scale, at least whilst absorbing car- 
bonate of ammonia ; for it is probable that this absorption may 
stimulate growth and thus re-excite circumnutation. Whether 
the rising of the glass filament which was attached to the back 
of the leaf, resulted from its margin becoming slightly inflected 
(as generally occurs), or from the rising of the petiole, was not 
ascertained. 

In order to learn whether the tentacles or gland-bearing hairs 
circumnutate, the back of a young leaf, with the innermost 
tentacles as yet incurved, was firmly cemented with shellac 
to a flat stick driven into compact damp argillaceous sand. 
The plant was placed under a microscopo with the stage re- 
moved and with an eye- piece micrometer, of which each 
division equalled of an inch. It should be stated that as 
the leaves grow older the tentacles of the exterior rows bend 
outwards and downwards, so as ultimately to become deflected 
considerably beneath the horizon. A tentacle in the second 
row from the margin was selected for observation, and was 
found to be moving outwards at a rate of ~ 0 J<y of an inch in 
20 in., or T fcj of inch in 1 h. 40 m. ; but as it likewise moved 
from side to side to an extent of above yj () - of inch, tho move- 
ment was probably one of modified circumnutation. A tentacle 
on an old leaf was next observed in the same manner. In 
15 m. after being placed under the microscope it had moved 
about yfjYjtf of an inch. During tho next h. it was looked at 
repeatedly, and during this whole timo it moved only another 
Yoon of an inch ; and this small movement may have been due 
to the settling of the damp sand (on which the plant rested), 
though the sand had been firmly pressed down. We may there- 
fore conclude that the tentacles when old do not circumnutate ; 
yet this tentacle was so sensitive, that in 23 seconds after its 
gland had been merely touched with a bit of raw meat, it began 
to curl inwards. This fact is of some importance, as it appa- 
rently shows that the inflection of the tentacles from the stimulus 
of absorbed animal matter (and no doubt from that of contact 
with any object) is not due to modified circumnutation. 

1(15.) Bioncea muscipula (Droseraceae). — It should be premised 
that the leaves at an early stage of their development have the 
two lobes pressed closely together. These are at first directed 
back towards the centre of tho plant ; but they gradually rise up 
and soon stand at right angles to the petiole, and ultimately in 
nearly a straight line with it. A young leaf, which with the 
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petiole was only 1*2 inch in length, had a filament iixed exter- 
nally along the midrib of the still closed lobes, which projected 
at right angles to the petiole. In the evening this leaf com- 
pleted an ellipse in the course of 2 h. On 
*ig- 106. the following day (Sept. 25th) its move- 

ments were traced during 22 h. ; and we 
\ V see in Fig. 106 that it moved in the same 
\ A general direction, due to the straightening 
A\ of the leaf, but in an extremely zigzag line. 
/ \ This line represents several drawn-out or 
modified ellipses. There can therefore be 
i no doubt that this young leaf circumnu- 

tated. 

A . rather old, horizontally extended 
leaf, with a filament attached along the 
under side of the midrib, was next 
observed during 7 h. It hardly moved, 
but when one of its sensitive hairs 
was touched, the blades closed, though 
not very quickly. A new dot was now 
made on the glass, but in the courso of 
14 h. 20 in. there was hardly any change 
in the position of the filament. We may 
therefore infer that an old and only 
moderately sensitive leaf does not circum- 
nutate plainly; but we shall soon see 
Donaa, muscipula: cir- that it by no means follows that such 

Jou“g U and expanding a leaf is absolutely motionless We may 
leaf, traced on a hori- further infer that the stimulus from a 
zontal glass in dark- touch does not re-excite plain circumnu- 
ness, from noon Sept, tation 

Apex of leaf 13j Another full-grown leaf had a filament 
inches from the glass, attached externally along one side of the 
so tracing consider- midrib and parallel to it, so that the fila- 
ably magnified. ment would move if the lobes closed. It 

should be first stated that, although a touch on one of the sensi- 
tive hairs of a vigorous leaf causes it to close quickly, often 
almost instantly, yet when a bit of damp meat or some solution 
of carbonate of ammonia is placed on the lobes, they close so 
slowly that generally 24 h. is required for the completion of the 
act. The above leaf was first observed for 2 h. 30 m., and did 
not dreumnutate, but it ought to have been observed for a 
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longer period; although, as wo have seen, a young leaf com- 
pleted a fairly large ellipse in 2 h. A drop of an infusion of 
raw meat was then placed on the leaf, and within 2 h. the glass 
filament rose a little ; and this implies that the lobes had begun 
to close, and, perhaps the potiole to rise. It continued to rise 
with extreme slowness for the next 8 h. 30 m. The position of 
the pot was then (7.15 p.m., Sept. 24th) slightly changed and 
an additional drop of the infusion given, and a new tracing 
was begun (Fig. 107). By 10.50 p.m. the filament had risen 
only a little more, and it fell during the night. On the follow- 
ing morning the lobes were closing more quickly, and by 5 p.m. 
it was ovident to the eye that they had closed considerably ; by 
8.48 p.m. this was still plainer, and by 10.45 p.m. tho marginal 
spikes were interlocked. The leaf fell a little during the night, 
and next morning (25th) at 7 a.m. the lobes were completely 
shut. The course pursued, as may be seen in the figure, was 


Fig. 107. 



Dioncca mwcipula : closure of the lobes and circumnutation of n full-grown 
leaf, whilst absorbing an infusion of raw meat, traced in darkness, from 
7,15 p.m. Sept. 24th to 9 a.m. 26th. Apex of leaf 8J- inches from the 
vertical glass. Figure here reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 


strongly zigzag, and this indicates that the closing of the lobes 
was combined with tho circumnutation of the whole leaf; 
and there cannot be much doubt, considering how motionloss 
the leaf was during 2 h. 30 m. before it received the infusion, 
that the absorption of the animal matter had excited it to 
circumnutato. The leaf was occasionally observed for the next 
four days, but was kept in rather too cool a place; nevertheless, 
it continued to circumnutate to a small extent, and the lobes 
remained closed. 

It is sometimes stated in botanical works that the lobes close 
or sleep at night ; but this is an error. To test the statement, 
very long glass filaments were fixed inside the two lobes of 
three leaves,, and the distances between their tips were measured 
in the middle of the day and at night ; but no difference could 
be detected. 

The previous observations relate to the movements of the 
whole leaf, but the lobes move independently of the petiole, and 

R 
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seem to be continually opening and shutting to a "very small 
extent. A nearly full-grown leaf (afterwards proved to be 
highly sensitive to contact) stood almost horizontally, so that 
by driving a long thin pin through the foliaceous petiole close 
to the blade, it was rendered motionless. The plant, with 
a little triangle of paper attached to one of the marginal spikes, 
was placed under a microscope with an eye-piece micrometer, 
each division of which equalled of an inch. The apex of 
tho paper-triangle was now seen to be in constant slight move- 
ment ; for in 4 h. it crossed nine divisions, or of an inch, 
and after ten additional hours it moved back and had crossed 
in an opposite direction. The plant was kept in rather 
too cool a place, and on the following day it moved rather less, 
namely, ^ in 3 h., and in an opposite direction during tho 
next 6 h. The two lobes, therefore, seem to be constantly 
closing or opening, though to a very small distance ; for we must 
remember that the little triangle of paper affixed to tho marginal 
spike increased its length, and thus exaggerated somewhat the 
movement. Similar observations, with the important difference 
that the petiole was left free and the plant kept under a high 
temperature, were made on a leaf, which was healthy, but so old 
that it did not close when its sensitive hairs were repeatedly 
touched, though judging from other cases it would have slowly 
closed if it had been stimulated by animal matter. The apex of 
the triangle was in almost, though not quite, constant movement, 
sometimes in one direction and sometimes in an opposite one ; 
and it thrico crossed five divisions of the micrometer (i.e. T Jo °f 
an inch) in 30 m. This movement on so small a scale is hardly 
comparable with ordinary circumnutation ; but it may perhaps 
be compared with the zigzag lines and little loops, by which the 
larger ellipses made by other plants are often interrupted. 

In the first chapter of this volume, the remarkable oscillatory 
movements of the circumnutating hypocotyl of the cabbage 
have been described. The leaves of Dionsea present the same 
phenomenon, which is a wonderful one, as viewed under a low 
power (2-inch object-glass), with an eye-piece micrometer of 
which each division of an inch) appeared as a rather wide 
space. The young unexpanded leaf, of which the circumnutating 
movements were traced (Fig. 106), had a glass filament fixed 
perpendicularly to it; and the movement of the apex was 
observed in the hot-house (temp. 84° to 86° F.), with light 
admitted only from above, and with any lateral currents of air 
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excluded* The apex sometimes crossed one or two divisions of 
the micrometer at an imperceptibly slow rate, but generally it 
moved onwards by rapid starts or jerks of or T <wo> and in 
one instance of To * 0(T of an inch. After each jerk forwards, the 
apex drew itself backwards with comparative slowness for part 
of the distance which had just been gained ; and then after a 
very short time made another jerk forwards. Four conspi- 
cuous jerks forwards, with slower retreats, were seen on one 
occasion to occur in exactly one minute, besides some minor 
oscillations. As far as we could judge, the advancing and 
retreating lines did not coincide, and if so, extremely minute 
ellipses were each time described. Sometimes the apex remained 
quite motionless for a short period. Its general course during 
the several hours of observation was in two opposite directions, 
so that the leaf was probably circumnutating. 

An older leaf with the lobes fully expanded, and which was 
afterwards proved to be highly sensitive to contact, was next 
observed in a similar manner, except that the plant was exposed 
to a lower temperature in a room. The apex oscillated forwards 
and backwards in the same manner as before ; but the jerks for- 
ward were less in extent, viz. about T() \ ro - inch ; and there were 
longer motionless periods. As it appeared possible that the 
movements might bo due to currents of air, a wax taper was 
held close to the leaf during one of the motionless periods, but 
no oscillations were thus caused. After 10 m., however, vigorous 
oscillations commenced, perhaps owing to the plant having been 
warmed and thus stimulated. The candle was then removed and 
before long the oscillations ceased ; nevertheless, when looked at 
again after an interval of 1 h. 30 in., it was again oscillating. 
The plant was taken back into the hot-house, and on the 
following morning was seen to be oscillating, though not very 
vigorously. Another old but healthy leaf, which was not in the 
least sensitive to a touch, was likewise observed during two 
days in the hot-house, and the attached filament made many 
little jerks forwards of about or only y^o of an inch. 

Finally, to ascertain whether the lobes independently of the 
petiole #scillated, the petiole of an old leaf was cemented close 
to the blade with shellac to the top of a little stick driven into 
the soil. But beforo this was done the leaf was observod, and 
found to be vigorously oscillating or jerking; and after it had 
been cemented to the stick, the oscillations of about y^ of 
an inch still continued. On the following day a little infusion 

n 2 
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of raw meat was placed on the leaf, which caused th£ lobes to 
Close together very slowly in the course of two days ; and the? 
oscillations continued during this whole time and for the next 
two days. After nine additional days the leaf began to open 
and the margins were a little everted, and now the apex of the 
glass filament remained for long periods motionless, and then 
moved backwards and forwards for a distance of about T oVo °f 
an inch slowly, without any jerks. Nevertheless, after warming 
the leaf with a taper held close to it, the jerking movement 
recommenced. 

This same leaf had been observed 2} months previously, and 
was then found to be oscillating or jerking. We may therefore 
infer that this kind of movement goes on night and day for a 
very long period ; and it is common to young unexpanded leaves 
and to leaves so old as to have lost their sensitiveness to a 
touch, but which were still capable of absorbing nitrogenous 
matter. The phenomenon when well displayed, as in the young 
leaf just described, is a very interesting one. It often brought 
before our minds the idea of effort, or of a small animal 


struggling to escape from somo constraint. 

(16.) Eucalyptus resinifera (Myrtacese, Fam. 94). — A young leaf, 
two inches in length together with 
108 * the petiole, produced by a lateral 

® * shoot from a cut-down tree, was 

/ observed in the usual manner. 

a / The blade had not as yet as- 

% 1 sumed its vertical position. On 

f a f 1\a/ / June 7th only a few observations 

\hf t \ / \ V werc made, an( * tlie tracin S merely 

* I • \ • showed that the leaf had moved 

/ \ three times upwards and three 

\ downwards. On the following 

day it was observed more fre- 
Encaluptus resinifera : circumnu- quen t]y ; and two tracings were 
tat ion of a leaf, traced, A, from - , . A -p -p- ln Qv 

e.40 A.M. to 1 P.M. June 8th ; made (see A and B, Fig. 108), as 
B, from l r.M. 8th to 8.30 a.m. a single one would have been too 
9th. Apex of leaf 14J inches complicated. The apex changed 
from the horizontal glass so . 13 timeg j n the courge 

iigui’es considerably magnified. , . _ _ , , , 

6 of 16 h., chiefly up and down, but 

with some lateral movement. The actual amount of movement 


Encaluptns resinifera : circumnu- 
tation of a leaf, traced, A, from 
3.40 a.m. to 1 P.M. June 8th ; 
B, from 1 P.M. 8th to 8.30 A.M. 
9th. Apex of leaf 14J inches 
from the horizontal glass, so 
figures considerably magnified. 


with some lateral movement. 


in any one direction was small. 

(17.) Dahlia (garden var.) (Composite, Fam. 122).— A fine young 
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leaf 5® inilies in length, produced by a young plant 2 feet high, 
growing vigorously in a large pot, was directed at an angle of 
about 45° beneatli the horizon. On June 18th the leaf descended 
from 10 a.m. till 11.35 a.m. (see Fig. 109); it then asconded 
greatly till 6 p.m., this ascent being probably due to the light 

Fig. 109. 



Dahli • : oircumnutation of leaf, traced from 10 a.m. June 18th to 8.10 a.m. 
20th, but with a break of Ih. 40 m. on the morning of the 19th, as, 
owing to the glass filament pointing too much to one side, the pot had 
to be slightly moved ; therefore the relative position of the two tracings 
is somewhat arbitrary. The figure here given is reduced to one-fifth of 
the original scale. Apex of leaf 9 inches from the glass in the line 
of its inclination, and 4$ in a horizontal line. 

coming* only from above. It zigzagged betweon 6 p.m. and 
10.35 p.m., and ascended a little during the night. It should bo 
remarked that the vertical distances in the lower part of the 
diagram are much exaggerated, as the leaf was at first deflected 
beneath the horizon, and after it had sunk downwards, the 
filament pointed in a very oblique line towards the glass. Next 
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day the leaf descended from 8.20 a.m. till 7.15 p.m., then Zigzagged 
and ascended greatly during the night. On the morning of the 
20th the leaf was probably beginning to descend, though the 
short line in the diagram is horizontal. The actual distances 
travelled by the apox of the leaf wore considerable, but could 
not be calculated with safety. From the course pursued on the 
second day, when the plant had accommodated itself to the light 
from above, there cannot bo much doubt that the leaves undergo 
a daily periodic movement, sinking during the day and rising 
at night. 

(18.) Mutrna clematis (Composite). — The leaves terminate in 
tendrils and circumnutato like thoso of other tendril -bearers ; 
but this plant is here mentioned, on account of an erroneous 
statement * which has been published, namely, that the leaves 
sink at night and rise during the day. The leaves which 
behaved in this manner had been kept for some days in a 
northern room and had not been sufficiently illuminated. A 
plant therefore was left undisturbed in the hot-house, and three 
leaves had their angles measured at noon and at 10 p.m. All 
three were inclined a little beneath the horizon at noon, but one 
stood at night 2°, the second 21°, and the third 10° higher than 
in the middlo of the day; so that instead of sinking they rise 
a little at night. 

(19.) Cyclamen Persicum (Primulaceoo, Fam. 135). — A young 
leaf, 1*8 of an inch in length, petiole included, produced by an 
old root-stock, was observed during three days in the usual 
manner (Fig. 110). On the first day the leaf fell more than after- 
wards, apparently from adjusting itself to tho light from above. 
On all three days it foil from the early morning to about 7 p.m., 
and from that hour rose during the night, the courso being 
slightly zigzag. The movement therefore is strictly periodic. 
It should bo noted that tho leaf would have sunk each evening 
a little lower down than it did, had not the glass filament rested 
between 5 and 6 p.m. on the rim of the pot. The amount of 
movement was considerable ; for if we assume that the whole 
leaf to the base of the petiole became bent, the tracing would 
be magnified rather less than five times, and this would give 
to the apex a rise and fall of half an inch, with some lateral 
movement. This amount, however, would not attract attention 
without the aid of a tracing or measurement of some kind. 

‘ The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,’ 1875, p. 118. 
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(20.) Allamanda Schottii (Apocynere, Fam. 144). — The young 
leaves of this shrub are elongated, with the blade bowed so much 


Fig. 110. 



Cyclamen Persicum : eircumnutation of leaf, traced from 6.45 A.M. June 2nd 
to 6.40 A.M. 5th. Apex of leaf 7 inches from the vertical glass. 

downwards as almost to form a semicircle. The chord— that 
is, a line drawn from the apex of the blade to the base of the 
petiole— of a young leaf, 41 inches in length, stood at 2.50 p.m. on 
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Dec. 5th at an angle of 13° beneath the horizon, but lx/ 9.30 p.m. 


Fig. 111. 



retunin viola cea ; downward move- 
ment and circumnutation of a 
very young leaf, traced from 10 
a.m. June 2nd to 9.20 A.M. Juno 
6th. N.B.— At 6.40 A.M. on the 
5th it was necessary to move the 
pot a little, and a new tracing 
was begun at the point where 
two dots are not joined in the 
diagram. Apex of leaf 7 inches 
from the vertical glass. Temp, 
generally 17 J° C. 


the blade had straightened itself 
so much, which implies tho 
raising of tho apex, that the 
chord now stood at 37° above tho 
horizon, and had therefore risen 
50°. On the next day similar 
angular measurements of the 
same leaf wero made; and at 
noon tho chord stood 36° be- 
neath the horizon, and 9.30 p.m. 
3£° above it, so had risen 39&°. 
Tho chief cause of the rising 
movement lies in the straighten- 
ing of tho blade, but the short 
petiole rises between 4° and 5°. 
On the third night the chord 
stood at 35° abovo the horizon, 
and if the l§af occupied tho 
same position at noon, as on 
the previous day, it had risen 
71°. With older leaves no such 
change of curvature could be 
detected. The plant was then 
brought into the house and 
kept in a north-east room, but 
at night there was no change 
in the curvature of the young 
leaves ; so that previous expo- 
sure to a strong light is appa- 
rently requisite for the periodi- 
cal change of curvature in the 
blade, and for the slight rising 
of the petiole. 

(21.) Wiyandia (Hydroleace®, 
Fam. 149). — Professor Pfeffer 
informs us that the leave^of this 
plant rise in the evening; but as 
we do not know whether or not 
the rising is great, this species 
ought perhaps to be classed 
amongst sleeping plants. 
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(22.) Petunia violacea (Solanese, Fam. 157). — A very young 
leaf, only l inch in length, highly inclined upwards, was observed 
for four days. During the whole of this time it bent outwards 
and downwards, so as to become more and more nearly hori- 
zontal. The strongly marked zigzag line in the figure on p. 248 
(Fig. Ill), shows that this was effected by modified circum- 
nutation ; and during the latter part of the time there was much 
ordinary circumnutation on a small scalo. Tho movement in 
the diagram is magnified between 10 and 11 times. It exhibits 
a clear trace of periodicity, as the leaf rose a little each evening ; 
but this upward tendency appeared to be almost conquered by 
the leaf striving to become more and 
more horizontal as it grew older. The 
angles which two older leaves formed 
together, were measured in the even- 
ing and about noon on 3 successive 
days, and each night the angle de- 
creased a little, though irregularly. 

(23.) Acanthus mollis (Acanthacese, 

Fam. 168). — The younger of two 
leaves, 2} inches in length, petiole 
included, produced, by a seedling 
plant, was observed during 47 h. 

Early on each of the three morn- 
ings, the apex of the leaf fell ; and 
it continued to fall till 3 p.m., on 
the two afternoons when observed. 

After 3 p.m. it roso considerably, and 
continued to rise on the second night 
until the early morning. But on 
the first night it fell instead of rising, 
and we have little doubt that this Acanthus wotf&.-circumnuta- 



was owing to the leaf being very 
young and becoming through epi- 
nastic growth more and more hori- 


tion of young leaf, traced 
from 9.20 A.M. Juuc 14th 
to 8.30 A.M. 16th. Apex 
of leaf 11 inches from the 


zontal; for it may be seen in the 
diagram (Fig. 112), that the leaf stood 
on a higher level on tho first than on 
the second day. The leaves of an 
allied species ( A . spinosm) certainly 


vertical glass, so movement 
considerably magnified. 
Figure here reduced to one- 
half of original scale. 
Temp. 15°-16j° 0. 


rose every night ; and the rise between noon and 10.15 p.m., 
when measured on one occasion, was 10°. This rise was chiefly 
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or exclusively due to the straightening of the blade/and not to 
the movement of the petiole. We may therefore conclude that 
the leaves of Acanthus circumnutate periodically, falling in the 
morning and rising in the afternoon and night* 

(24.) Cannabis saliva (Cannabine®, Fam. 195). — We have 
here the rare case of leaves moving downwards in the evening, 
but not to a sufficient degree to bo called sleep.* In the early 
morning, or in the latter part of the night, they move upwards. 
For instance, all the young leaves near the summits of several 
stems stood almost horizontally at 8 a.m. May 29th, and at 
10.30 r.M. were considerably declined. On a subsequent day two 
leaves stood at 2 p.m. at 21° and 12° beneath the horizon, and at 
10 p.m. at 38° beneath it. Two other leaves on a younger plant 
were horizontal at 2 p.m., and at 10 p.m. had sunk to 36° beneath 
the horizon. With respect to this downward movement of the 
leaves, Kraus believes that it is .duo to their epinastic growth. 
He adds, that the leaves are relaxed during the day, and tense 
at night, both in sunny and rainy weather. 

(25.) Pinus •pinaster (Conifer®, Fam. 223).— rThe leaves on the 
summits of the terminal shoots stand at first in a bundle almost 
upright, but they soon diverge and ultimately become almost 
horizontal. The movements of a young leaf, nearly one inch in 
length, on the summit of a seedling plant only 3 inches high, 
were traced from the early morning of June 2nd to the evening 
of the 7th. During these five days the leaf diverged, and its apex 
descended at first in an almost straight line ; but during the two 
latter days it zigzagged so much that it was evidently circumnu- 
tating. The same little plant, when grown to a height of 5 inches, 
was again observed during four days. A filament was fixed 
transversely to the apex of a leaf, one inch in length, and which 
had already diverged considerably from its originally upright 
position. It continued to diverge (see A, Fig. 113), and to 
descend from 11.45 a.m. July 31st to 6.40 a.m. Aug. 1st. On 
August 1st it circumnutated about the same small space, and 
again descended at night. Next morning the pot was moved 
nearly one inch to the right, and a new tracing was begun (B). 
From this time, viz., 7 a.m. August 2nd to 8.20 a.m. on* the 4th, 

♦ Wo were led to observe this Flora, 1879, p. 66. We regret that 
plant by Dr. Carl Kraus' paper, we cannot fully understand parts 
‘ Beitrage zur Kentniss der Be we- of this paper, 

gungen Wachsender Laubblatter,’ 
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the leaf ifianifestly circumnutated. It does not appear from the 
diagram that the leaves move periodically, for the descending 
course during the first two nights, was clearly due to epinastic 



Fig. 113. 



Pirns pinaster: circumnutation of young leaf, traced from 11.45 A.M. 
July 31st to 8.20 a.m. Aug. 4th. At 7 A.M. Aug. 2nd the pot was 
movfd an inch to one side, so that the tracing consists of two figures. 
Apex of leaf 14J inches from the vertical glass, so movements much 
magnified. 


growth, and at the close of our observations the leaf was not 
nearly so horizontal as it would ultimately become. 

Pinm austriaca , — Two leaves, 3 inches in length, but not 
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quite fully grown, produced by a lateral shoot, on a ybung tree 
3 feet in height, were observed during 29 h. (July 31st), in the 
same manner as the leaves of the previous species. Both these 
leaves certainly circumnutated, making 
114r * within the above period two, or two and 

a half, small, irregular ellipses. 

(26.) Cycas pectinata (Cycadese, Fam. 
224). — A young leaf, 111 inches in 
length, of which the leaflets had only 
recently become uncurled, was observed 
during 47 h. 30 m. Tho main petiole 
was secured to a stick at the base of the 
two terminal leaflets. To one of the 
latter, 31 inches in length, a filament 
was fixed ; the leaflet was much bowed 
downward, but as tho terminal part was 
upturned, the filament projected almost 
horizontally. The leaflet moved (see 
Fig. 114) largely and periodically, for it 
fell until about 7 p.m. and rose during 
the night, falling again next morning 
after 6.40 a.m. The descending lines 
are in a marked manner zigzag, and so 
probably would have been the ascending 
lines, if they had boen traced throughout 
the night. 

Cycas pectinata : circum- 
nutation of one of the 

fr«™ in 8.3 1 o a A <! M’ tl June ClRCUMNUTATION OF LEAVES: 

22nd to 8 A.M. June MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

24th. Apex of leaHet . 

7 1 inches from the ver- 027.) Canna Warscewiczu (Cannaceaa, 
tical glass, so tracing Fam. 2). — The movements of a young 
not greatly magnified, j ea f g inches in length and 31 in 

one-third of original breadth, producod by a vigorous young 
scale; temp. 19°-2l°C. plant, were observed during 45 h. 

50 m., as shown in Fig. 115. IJJie pot 
was slided about an inch to the right on the morning of the 
11th, as a single figure would have been too complicated ; but 
the two figures are continuous in time. The movement is 
periodical, as the leaf descended from the early morning until 
about 5 p.m., and ascended during the rest of the evening and 
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part of tlfc night. On the evening of the 11th it circumnutated 
on a small scale for some time about the same spot. 


Fig. 115. 



A. B. 


Canna Warsccwiczu : circum nutation of leaf, traced (A) from 11.30 a.m. 
June 10th to 6.40 A.M. 11th ; and (B) from 6.40 A.M. 11th to 8.40 a.m. 
12th. Apex of leaf 9 inches from the vertical glass. 


(28.) Iris pseudo-acorns (IrideaB, Fam. 10). — The movements 
of a young leaf, rising 13 inches above the water in which the 


plant grew, were traced as shown in the 

figure (Fig. 116), during 27 h. 30 m. F1 8- nfl - 


It manifestly circumnutated, though 
only to a small extent. On the second 
morning, between 6.40 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
(at which latter hour the figure here 



given ends), the apex changed its course 
five times. During the next 8 h. 40 m. it 
zigzagged much, and descended as far 
as the lowest dot in the figure, making 



in its course two very small ellipses ; 
but if these lines had been added to 
the diagram it would have been too 
complex. 

(29.) Crirmm Capense (Amaryllidcfc, 
Fam. FI).— The leaves of this plant 
are remarkable for their great length 
and narrowness: one was measured 
and found to be 53 inches long and 


Iris pscudo-acorus : circum- 
nutation of leaf, traced 
from 10.30 a.m. May 28th 
to 2 P.M. 29th. Tracing 
continued to 11 p.m., but 
not here copied. Apex 
of leaf 12 inches beneath 
the horizontal glass, so 
figure considerably mag- 
nified. Temp. 15°-16° C. 


only 1-4 broad at the base. Whilst quite young they stand up 


almost vertically to the height of about a foot; afterwards 
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their tips begin to bend over, and subsequently hang Vertically 
down, and thus continue to grow. A rather young leaf was 
selected, of which the dependent tapering point was as yet only 
5a inches in length, the upright basal part being 20 inches high, 
though this part would ultimately become shorter by being 
more bent over. A large bell-glass was placed over the plant, 
with a black dot on one side ; and by bringing the dependent 
apex of the leaf into a line with this dot, the accompanying 
figure (Fig. 117) was traced on the other sido of the bell, during 
2-1 days. During the first day (22nd) the tip travelled laterally 
far to the left, perhaps in consequence of the plant having been 

Fig. 117. 



Crinum capcnsc : circumnutation of dependent tip of young leaf, traced on 
a bell-glass, from 10.30 p.m. May 22n<l to 10.15 a.m. 25th. Figure not 
greatly magnified. 

disturbed ; and the last dot made at 10.30 p.m. on this day is 
alone here given. As we see in the figure, thero can be no 
doubt that the apex of this leaf circumnutated. 

A glass filament with little triangles of paper was at the 
same time fixed obliquely across the tip of a still younger leaf, 
which stood vertically up and was as yet straight. Its move- 
ments were traced from 3 p.m. May 22nd to 10.15 a.m. 25th. 
The leaf was growing rapidly, so that the apex ascended greatly 
during this period ; as it zigzagged much it was clearly circum- 
nutating, and it apparently tended to form one ellipse each 
day. The lines traced during the night were much more Vertical 
than those traced during the day ; and this indicates that the 
^tracing would have exhibited a nocturnal rise and a diurnal 
fall, if the leaf had not grown so quickly. The movement of 
this same leaf after an interval of six days (May 31st), by which 
time the tip had curved outwards into a horizontal position, 
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and had thus made the first step towards becoming dependent, 
was traced orthogonically by the aid of a cube of wood (in the 
manner before explained) ; and it was thus ascertained that the 
actual distance travelled by the apex, and due to circumnutation, 
was 3J inches in the course of 20£ h. During the next 24 h. it 
travelled 2£ inches. The circumnutating movement, therefore, 
of this young leaf was strongly marked. 

(30.) Pancratium littoralc (Amaryllidese). — The movements, 
much magnified, of a leaf, 9 inches in length and inclined at 
about 45° above the horizon, were traced during two days. On 
tho first day it changed its course completely, upwards and 
downwards and laterally, 9 times in 12 h. ; and tho figure traced 
apparently represented five ellipses. On the second day it was 
observed seldomer, and was therefore not seen to change its 
course so often, viz., only 6 times, but in tho same complex 
manner as before. The movements wero small in extent, but 
there could be no doubt about the circumnutation of the leaf. 

(31.) Imatophyllum vel Olivia (sp. ?) (Amaryllidem). — A long 
glass filament was- fixed to a leaf, and the angle formed by it 
with the horizon was measured occasionally during three suc- 
cessive days. It fell each morning until between 3 and 4 p.m., 
and rose at night. The smallest angle at any tirao above tho 
horizon was 48°, and the largest 50°; so that it rose only 2° 
at night; but as this was observed each day, and as similar 
observations were nightly made on another leaf on a distinct 
plant, there can be no doubt that the leaves move periodically, 
though to a very small extent. The position of the apex when 
it stood highest was ‘8 of an inch above its lowest point. 

(32.) Pistia stratiotes (Aroidese, Fam. 30). — Hofmeister 
remarks that the leaves of this floating water-plant are more 
highly inclined at night than by day.* We therefore fastened 
a fine glass filament to the midrib of a moderately young 
leaf, and on Sept. 19th measured the angle which it formed 
with the horizon 14 times between 9 a.m. and 11.50 p.m. The 
temperature of the hot-house varied during the two days of 
observation between 18£° and 23 h° C. At 9 a.m. the filament 
stood £ft 32° above the horizon ; at 3.34 p.m. at 10° and at 
11.50 p.m. at 55°; these two latter angles being the highest and 
the lowest observed during the day, showing a difference of 45°. 
The rising did not become strongly marked until between 


* * Die Lehre von der Pflanzenzelle/ 1867, p. 327. 
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5 and 6 p.m. On the next day the leaf stood at only' *10° above 
the horizon at 8.25 a.m., and it remained at about 15° till past 
3 p.m. ; at 5.40 p.m. it was 23°, and at 9.30 p.m. 58° ; so that 
the rise was more sudden this evening than on the previous 
one, and the difference in the angle amounted to 48°. The 
movement is obviously periodical, and as the leaf stood on the 
first night at 55°, and on tho second night at 58° above the 
horizon, it appeared very steeply inclined. This case, as we 
shall see in a future chapter, ought perhaps to have been 
included under the head of sleeping plants. 

(33.) Fontcdcria (sp. ?) (from the highlands of St. Catharina, 

Fig. 118. 



Pontcderia (sp. ?) : circumnutation of leaf, traced from 4.50 p.m. July 2nd 
to 10.15 A.M. 4th. Apex of leaf 16£ inches from the vertical glass, so 
tracing greatly magnified. Temp, about 17° C., and therefore rather 
too low. 

Brazil) (Pontederiacero, Fam. 46). — A filament was fixed across 
the apex of a modorately young leaf, 7h inches in height, and 
its movements were traced during 42 h h. (see Fig. 118). On 
the first evening, when the tracing was begun, and during the 
night, the leaf descended considerably. On the next morning 
it ascended in a strongly marked zigzag line, and descended 
again in the evening and during the night. The movement, 
therefore, seems to be periodic, but some doubt is thrown on 
this conclusion, because another leaf, 8 inches in height, 
appearing older and standing more highly inclined, behaved 
differently. During the first 12 h. it circumnutated over a 
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small spjfbe, but during the night and the whole following day 
it ascended in the same general direction; the ascent being 
effected by repeated up and down well-pronounced oscillations. 

Cryptogams. 

(34.) Nephrodium molle (Filices, Fam. 1). — A filament was 
fixed near the apex of a young frond of this Fern, 17 inches 
in height, which was not as yet fully uncurled ; and its move- 
ments were traced during 24 h. We see in Fig. 119 that it 


Fig. 119. 1 



Nephrodium molle: circumnutation of rachis, traced from 9.15 A.M. May 

‘28th to 9 A.M. 29th. Figure here given two-thirds of original scale. 

plainly circumnutated. The movement was not greatly magnified 
as the frond was placed near to the vertical glass, and would 
probably have been greater and more rapid had tho day been 
warmer. For tho plant was brought out of a warm greenhouse 
and observed under a skylight, where the temperature was 
between 15° and 16° C. We have seen in Chap. I. that a frond of 
this Fern, as yet only slightly lobed and with a rachis only *23 
inch in height, plainly circumnutated.* 

* Mr. I^oomis and Prof. Asa of Desmndium gyran *, alternately 
Gray have described (‘ Botanical backwards and forwards through 
Gazette,* 1880, pp. 27, 43), an frgm 20 to 40 degrees, in a plane at 
extremely curious case of move- right angles to that of tho frond, 
ment in the fronds, but only in The apex of the frond describes “ a 
the fruiting fronds, of Asplenium long and very narrow ellipse,*' so 
trichovmnea . They move almost that it circumnutates. But the 
as rapidly as the little leaflets movement differs from ordinary 

S 
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In the chapter on the Sleep of Plants the conspicuous circum- 
nutation of Marsilea quadrifoliata (Marsileacese, Fam. 4) will be 
described. 

It has also beon shown in Chap. I. that a very young Sela - 
ginella (Lycopodiacese, Fam. 6), only *4 inch in height, plainly 
circumnutatod ; we may therefore conclude that older plants, 
whilst growing, would do the same. 

(35.) Lunularia vulgaris (Hepaticso, Fam. 11, Muscales). — 


Fig. 120. 



The earth in an old flower-pot was 
coated with this plant, bearing 
gemmae. A highly inclined frond, 
which projected *3 inch above tho 
soil and was *4 inch in breadth, was 
selected for observation A glass 
hair of extreme tenuity, 75 inch 
in length, with its end whitened, 
was cemented with shellac to the 
frond at right angles to its breadth ; 
and a white stick with a minute 
black spot was driven into the soil 
close behind the end of the hair. 
The white end could be accurately 
brought into a line with the black 
spot, and dots could thus be suc- 
cessively made on the vertical 
glass-plate in front. Any move- 
ment of the frond would of course 
be exhibited and increased by the 
long glass hair; and the black spot 
was placed so close behind the end 
of the hair, relatively to the dis- 
tance of the glass-plate in front, 
that the movement of the end was 


Lunularta vulgaris : circum nuta- 
tion of a frond, traced from 
9 a.m. Oct 25th to 8 a.m. 27th. 


magnified about 40 times. Never- 
theless, we are convinced that our 
tracing gives a fairly faithful re- 


presentation of the movements of 


the frond. In the intervalsjbetween each observation, the plant 
was covered by a small bell-glass. The frond, as already stated. 


circumnutation as it occurs only sufficient to excite motion for a 
when the plant is exposed to the few minutes.” 

);ght ; even artificial light “is 
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was highly inclined, and the pot stood in front of a north-east 
window. During the five first days the frond moved downwards 
or became less inclined; and the long line which was traced 
was strongly zigzag, with loops occasionally formed or nearly 
formed; and this indicated circumnutation. Whether the sink- 
ing was due to epinastic growth, or apheliotropism, we do not 
know. As tho sinking was slight on the fifth day, a new tracing 
was begun on the sixth day (Oct. 25th), and was continued 
for 47 h. ; it is here given (Fig. 120). Another tracing was made 
on tho next day (27th) and the frond was found to be still cir- 
cumnutating, for during 14 h. 30 m. it changed its course com- 
pletely (besides minor changes) 10 times. It was casually 
observed for two more days, and was seen to bo continually 
moving. 

The lowest members of the vegetable series, the Thallogens, 
apparently circumnutate. If an Oscillaria be watched under 
the microscope, it may be seen to describe circles about every 
40 seconds. After it has bent to one side, tho tip first begins 
to bend back to the opposito side and then tho whole filament 
curves over in the same direction. Hofmeister* has given a 
minute account of the curious, but less regular though constant, 
movements of Spirogyra: during 2i h. the filament moved 4 
times to the left and 3 times to the right, and he refers to a 
movement at right angles to the above. The tip moved at the 
rate of about 0T mm. in five minutes. He compares tho move- 
ment with the nutation of the higher plants.! We shall hereafter 
see that heliotropic movements result from modified circum- 
nutation, and as unicellular Moulds bend to the light we may 
infer that they also circumnutate. 


Concluding Remarks on the Circumnutation 
of Leaves. 

The circumnutating movements of young leaves in 
33 genera, belonging to 25 families, widely distributed 


F A ^ e j >er ^ie Dewegungen der 
Faden der Spirogyra princeps: 
, ireshefte des Ve reins fur vater- 
landische Naturkunde in WUrt- 
tetoberg,* 1874, p. 211. 

t Zukal also r emarks (as quoted 
in Journal R. Microseop. Son.,’ 


1880, vol. iii. p. 820) that the 
movements of Spirulina, a mem- 
ber of the Oscillatorieue, are closely 
analogous “to the well-known 
rotation of growing shoots and 
tendrils.” 

s 2 
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amongst ordinary and gymnospermous Dicotyledons 
and amongst Monocotyledons, together with several 
Cryptogams, have now been described. It would, 
therefore, not be rash to assume that the growing 
leaves of all plants circumnutate, as we have seen 
reason to conclude is the case with cotyledons. The 
seat of movement generally lies in the petiole, but 
sometimes both in the petiole and blade, or in the 
blade alone. The extent of the movemen t differed much 
in different plants ; but the distance passed over was 
never great, except with Pistia, which ought perhaps 
to have been included amongst sleeping plants. The 
angular movement of the leaves was only occasionally 
measured; it commonly varied from only 2° (and pro- 
bably even less in some instances) to about 10°; but 
it amounted to 23° in the common bean. The move- 
ment is chiefly in a vertical plane, but as the ascending 
and descending lines never coincided, there was always 
somelateral movement, and thus irregular ellipses 
were formed. The movement, therefore, deserves to 
be called one of circumnutation ; for all circumnuta- 
ting organs tend to describe ellipses, — that is, growth 
on one side is succeeded by growth on nearly but not 
quite the opposite side. The ellipses, or the zigzag 
lines representing drawn-out ellipses, are generally 
very narrow ; yet with the Camellia, their minor axes 
were half as long, and with the Eucalyptus more than 
half as long as their major axes. In the case of Cissus, 
parts of the figure more nearly represented circles than 
ellipses. The amount of lateral movement is therefore 
sometimes considerable. Moreover, the longer axes 
of the successively formed ellipses (as with the Bean, 
Cissus, and Sea-kale), and in several instances the 
zigzag lines representing ellipses, were extended in 
very different directions during the same day or on 
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the next day. The course followed was curvilinear or 
straight, or slightly or strongly zigzag, and little loops 
or triangles were often formed. A single large irregular 
ellipse may be described on one day, and two smaller 
ones by the same plant on the next day. With Drosera 
two, and with Lupinus, Eucalyptus and Pancratium, 
several were formed each day. 

The oscillatory and jerking movements of the leaves 
of Diomea, which resemble those of the hypocotyl of 
the cabbage, are highly remarkable, as seen under the 
microscope. They continue night and day for some 
months, and are displayed by young unexpanded leaves, 
and by old ones which have lost their sensibility to a 
touch, but which, after absorbing animal matter, close 
their lobes. We shall hereafter meet with the same 
kind of movement in the joints of certain Graminete, 
and it is probably common to many plants while cir- 
cumnutating. It is, therefore, a strange fact that no 
such movement could be detected in the tentacles of 
Drosera rotundifolia , though a member of the same 
family with Dionma ; yet the tentacle which was ob- 
served was so sensitive, that it began to curl inwards 
in 23 seconds after being touched by a bit of raw meat. 

One of the most interesting facts with respect to 
the circumnutatfon of leaves is the periodicity of their 
movements ; for they often, or even generally, rise a 
little in the evening and early part of the night, and 
sink again on the following morning. Exactly the 
same phenomenon was observed in the case of coty- 
ledons. The leaves in 16 genera out of the 33 which 
were gfcserved behaved in this manner, as did probably 
2 others. Nor must it be supposed that in the remain- 
ing 15 genera there was no periodicity in their move- 
ments ; for 6 of them were observed during too short 
a period for any judgment to be formed on this head, 
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and 3 were so young that their epinastie* growth, 
which serves to bring them down into a horizontal 
position, overpowered every other kind of movement. 
In only one genus, Cannabis, did the leaves sink in 
the evening, and Kraus attributes this movement to 
the prepotency of their epinastie growth. That the 
periodicity is determined by the daily alternations 
of light and darkness there can hardly be a doubt, as 
will hereafter be shown. Insectivorous plants are 
very little affected, as far as their movements are con- 
cerned, by light ; and hence probably it is that their 
leaves, at least in the cases of Sarracenia, Drosera, and 
Diomea, do not move periodically. The upward move- 
ment in the evening is at first slow, and with different 
plants begins at very different hours ; — with Glaucium 
as early as 11 A.M., commonly between 3 and 5 P.M., 
but sometimes as late as 7 r.M. It should be observed 
that none of the leaves described in this chapter 
(except, as we believe, those of Lupinus speciosus) 
possess a pulvinus; for the periodical movements of 
leaves thus provided have generally been amplified 
into so-called sleep-movements, with which we are not 
here concerned. The fact of leaves and cotyledons 
frequently, or even generally, rising a little in the 
evening and sinking in the morning; is of interest as 
giving the foundation from which the specialised sleep- 
movements of many leaves and cotyledons, not pro- 
vided with a pulvinus, have been developed. The 
above periodicity should be kept in mind, by any one 
considering the problem of the horizontal position of 
leaves and cotyledons during the day, whilst 6 illumi- 
nated from above. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Modified Circumnutation : Climbing Plants ; Efinastio and 
HY roNASTic Movements. 

Circumnutation modified through innate causes or through the action 
of external conditions — Innate causes— Climbing plants ; similarity 
of their movements with those of ordinary plants; increased ampli- 
'tude; occasional points of difference— Epinastic growth of young 
leaves — Hyponastic growth of the hypoeotyls and epicofcyls of seed- 
lings — Hooked tips of climbing and other plants due to modified 
circumnutation — Ampelopsis tricuspidata — Smithia Pfundii — 
Straightening of the tip due to hyponasty — Epinastic growth and 
circumnutation pf the fiower-peduncles of Trifolium repens and 
Oxalis camosa. 

The radicles, hypoeotyls and epicotyls of seedling 
plants, even before they emerge from the ground, and 
afterwards the cotyledons, are all continually circum- 
nutating. So it is with the stems, stolons, flower- 
peduncles, and leaves of older plants. We may, there- 
fore, infer with a considerable degree of safety that all 
the growing parts of all plants circumnutate. Although 
this movement, in its ordinary or unmodified state, 
appears in some cases to be of service to plants, 
either directly or indirectly — for instance, the circum- 
nutation of the radicle in penetrating the ground, or 
that of the arched hypocotyl and epicotyl in breaking 
through the surface — yet circumnutation is so general, 
or rather so universal a phenomenon, that we cannot 
suppose it to have been gained for any special pur- 
pose. We must believe that it follows in some un- 
known way from the manner in which vegetable tissues 
grow. 
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We shall now consider the many cases in which 
circumnutation has been modified for various special 
purposes-; that is, a movement already in progress is 
temporarily increased in some one direction, and tem- 
porarily diminished or quite arrested in other direc- 
tions. These cases may be divided in two sub-classes ; 
in one of which the modification depends on innate or 
constitutional causes, and is independent of external 
conditions, excepting in so far that the proper ones for 
growth must be present. In the second sub-class the 
modification depends to a large extent on external 
agencies, such as the daily alternations of light and 
darkness, or light alone, temperature, or the attraction 
of gravity. The first small sub-cla^s will be considered 
in the present chapter, and the second sub-class in the 
remainder of this volume. 

The Circumnutation of Climbing Plants. 

The simplest case of modified circumnutation is that 
offered by climbing plants, with the exception of 
those which climb by the aid of motionless hooks or 
of rootlets ; for the modification consists chiefly in the 
greatly increased amplitude of the movement. This 
would follow either from greatly increased growth over 
a small length, or more probably from moderately in- 
creased growth spread over a considerable length of the 
moving organ, preceded by turgescence, and acting suc- 
cessively on all sides. The circumnutation of climbers 
is more regular than that of ordinary plants; but in 
almost every other respect there is a close similarity 
between their movements, namely, in their tendency 
to describe ellipses directed successively to all points 
of the compass — in their courses being often inter- 
rupted by zigzag lines, triangles, loops, or small 
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ellipses— in the rate of movement, and in different 
species revolving once or several times within the same 
length of time. In the same internode, the move- 
ments cease first in the lower part and* then slowly 
, upwards. In both sets of cases the movement may he 
modified in a closely analogous manner by geotropism 
and by heliotropism ; though few climbing plants are 
heliotropic. Other points of similarity might be 
pointed out. 

That the movements of climbing plants consist of 
ordinary circumnutation, modified by being increased 
in amplitude, is well exhibited whilst the plants are 
very young ; for at this early age they move like other 
seedlings, but as they grow older their movements 
gradually increase without undergoing any other 
change. That this power is innate, and is not excited 
by any external agencies, beyond those necessary for 
growth and vigour, is obvious. No one doubts that 
this power has been gained for the sake of enabling 
climbing plants to ascend to a height, and thus to 
reach the light. This is effected by two very different 
methods,* first, by twining spirally round a support, 
but to do so their steins must be long and flexible ; 
and, secondly, in the case of leaf-climbers and tendril- 
bearers, by bringing these organs into contact with a 
support, which is then seized by the aid of their 
sensitiveness. It may be hero remarked that these 
latter movements have no relation, as far as we can 
judge, with circumnutation. In other cases the tips 
of tendrils, after having been brought into contact with 
a support, become developed into little discs which 
adhere firmly to it. 

We have said that the circumnutation of climbing 
plants differs from that of ordinary plants chiefly by 
its greater amplitude. But most leaves circumnutate 
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in an almost vertical plane, and therefore describe very 
narrow ellipses, whereas the many kinds of tendrils 
which consist of metamorphosed leaves, make much 
broader ellipses or nearly circular figures; and thus 
they have a far better chance of catching hold of a 
support on any side. The movements of climbing 
plants have also been modified in some few other 
special ways. Thus the circumnutating stems of Sol - 
nanum dulcamara can twine round a support only 
when this is as thin and flexible as a string or thread. 
The twining stems of several British plants cannot 
twine round a support when it is more than a few 
inches in thickness; whilst in tropical forests some 
can embrace thick trunks ;* and this great difference 
in power depends on some unknown difference in 
their manner of circumnutation. The Inost remarkable 
special modification of this movement which we have 
observed is in the tendrils of Echinocystis lobata ; these 
are usually inclined at about 45° above the horizon, 
but they stiffen and straighten themselves so as to 
stand upright in a part of their circular course, namely, 
when they approach and have to pass over the summit 
of the shoot from which they arise. If they had not 
possessed and exercised this curious power, they would 
infallibly have struck against the summit of the shoot 
and been arrested in their course. As soon as one of 
these tendrils with its three branches begins to stiffen 
itself and rise up vertically, the revolving motion 
becomes more rapid ; and as soon as it has passed 
over the point of difficulty, its motion coinciding 
with that from its own weight, causes it to falPinto its 
previously inclined position so quickly, that the apex 
can be seen travelling like the hand of a gigantic clock. 


* * The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,* p. 36. 
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A large number of ordinary leaves and leaflets and 
a few flower-peduncles are provided with pulvini ; but 
this is not the case with a single tendril at present 
known. The cause of this difference probably lies in 
the fact, that the chief service of a pulvinus is to 
prolong the movement of the part thus provided after 
growth has ceased ; and as tendrils or other climbing- 
organs are of use only whilst the plant is increasing 
in height or growing, a pulvinus which served to 
prolong their movements would be useless. 

It wasL shown in the last chapter that the stolons or 
runners of certain plants circumnutate largely, and 
that this movement apparently aids them in finding a 
passage between the crowded stems of adjoining plants. 
If it could be ' proved that their movements had been 
modified and increased for this special purpose, they 
ought to have been included in the present chapter ; 
but as the amplitude of their revolutions is not so 
conspicuously different from that of ordinary plants, 
as in the case of climbers, we have no evidence on 
this head. We encounter the same doubt in the case 
of some plants which bury their pods in the ground. 
This burying process is certainly favoured by the 
circumnutation of the flower-peduncle ; but we do not 
know whether it has been increased for this special 
purpose. 

Epinasty— Hyponasty. 

* The term epinasty is used by De Yries * to express 
greater longitudinal growth along the upper than 


* ‘Arbeiten des Bot. Inst., two terms as first used by Schim- 
in Wurzburg/ Heftii. 1872, p. 223. per, and they have been adopted 
De Vries has slightly modified in this sense by Sachs. 

(p. 252) the meaning of the above 
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along the lower side of a part, which is thus caused to 
bend downwards; and hyponasty is used for the reversed 
process, by which the part is made to bend upwards. 
These actions come into play so frequently that the 
use of the above two terms is highly convenient. The 
movements thus induced result from a modified form 
of circumnutation ; for, as we shall immediately see, 
an organ under the influence of epinasty does not 
generally move in a straight line downwards, or under 
that of hyponasty upwards, but oscillates up and down 
with some lateral movement : it moves, however, in a 
preponderant manner in one direction. This shows 
that there is some growth on all sides of the part, but 
more on the upper side in the case of epinasty, and 
more on the lower side in that of hyponasty, than on 
the other sides. At the same time there may be in 
addition, as Do Vries insists, increased growth on one 
side due to geotropism, and on another side due to 
heliotropism ; and thus the effects of epinasty or of 
hyponasty may be either increased or lessened. 

He who likes, may speak of ordinary circumnutation 
as being combined with epinasty, hyponasty, the effects 
of gravitation, light, &c. ; but it seems to us, from 
reasons hereafter to be given, to be more correct to 
say that circumnutation is modified by these several 
agencies. We will therefore speak of circumnutation, 
which is always in progress, as modified by epinasty, 
hyponasty, geotropism, or other agencies, whether 
internal or external. 

One of the commonest and simplest cases of epinasty’is that 
offered by leaves, which at an early age are crowded together 
round the buds, and diverge as they grow older. Sachs first 
remarked that this was due to increased growth along the upper 
side of the petiole and blade; and De Vries has now shown in 
more detail that the movement is thus caused, aided slightly by 
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the weight of the leaf, and resisted as he believes by apogco- 
tropism, at least after the leaf has somewhat diverged. In our 
observations on the circumnutation of leaves, some were selected 
which were rather too young, so that they continued to diverge 
or sink downwards whilst their movements were being traced. 
This may bo seen in tho diagrams (Figs. 98 and 112, pp. 232 
and 249) representing the circumnutation of the young leaves of 
Acanthus mollis and Pelargonium zonal e. Similar cases were ob- 
served with Drosera. The movements of a young leaf, only f inch 
in length, of Petunia violacca were traced during four days, and 
offers a better instance (Fig. Ill, p. 248), as it diverged during 
the wholo of this time in a curiously zigzag line with some of tho 
angles sharply acute, and during the latter days plainly circuin- 
nutated. Some young leaves of about the same age on a plant 
of this Petunia, which had been laid horizontally, and on another 
plant which was left upright, both being kept in complete dark- 
ness, diverged in the same manner for 48 h., and apparently 
were not affected by apogeotropism ; though their stems were in 
a state of high teusion, for when freed from the sticks to which 
they had been tied, they instantly curled upwards. 

The leaves, whilst very young, on tho leading shoots of tho 
Carnation ( Diantkns caryophyll us) are highly inclined or vertical ; 
and if the plant is growing vigorously they diverge so quickly 
that they become almost horizontal in a day. But they move 
downwards in a rather oblique line and continue for some time 
afterwards to move in tho same direction, in connection, we pre- 
sume, with their spiral arrangement on the stem. The course 
pursued by a young leaf whilst thus obliquely descending was 
traced, and the line was distinctly yet not strongly zigzag ; the 
larger angles formed by the successive lines amounting only to 
135°, 154°, and 163°. The subsequent lateral movement (shown 
in Fig. 9G, p. 231) was strongly zigzag with occasional circum- 
nutations. The divergence and sinking of the young leaves 
of this plant seem to bo very little affected by gcotropism or 
hcliotropism ; for a plant, the leaves of which were growing 
rather slowly (as ascertained by measurement) was laid hori- 
zontal]^, and tho opposite young leaves diverged from one 
another symmetrically in the usual manner, without any up- 
turning in the direction of gravitation or towards the light*. 

The needle-like leaves of Finns pinaster form a bundle whilst 
young ; afterward^ they slowly diverge, so that those on the up- 
right shoots become horizontal. The movements of ono such 
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young leaf was traced during 4j days, and the tracing h^re given 
(Fig. 121) shows that it descended at first in a nearly straight 

line, but afterwards zigzagged, 


Fig. 121. 


making one or two little loops. 
The diverging and descend- 
ing movements of a rather 
older leaf were also traced 
(see former Fig. 113, p. 251) : 
it descended during the first 
day and night in a some- 
what zigzag line ; it then cir- 


) 

* 



Pinus pinaster : epinastic downward 
movement of a young leaf, pro- 
duced by a young plant in a pot, 
traced on a vertical glass under a 
skylight, from 6.45 a.m. June 2nd 
to 10.40 P.M. 6th. 


cumnutatcd round a small 
space and again descended. 
By this time the leaf had 
nearly assumed its final posi- 
tion, and now plainly circum- 
nutated. As in the case of the 
Carnation, the leaves, whilst 
very young, do not seem to be 
much affected by geotropism 
or heliotropism, for those on a 
young plant laid horizontally, 
and those on another plant 
left upright, both kept in the 
dark, continued to diverge in 
tho usual manner without 
bending to either side. 

With Cohcea scandens, the 
young leaves, as they succes- 
sively diverge from the lead- 
ing shoot which is bent to 
one side, rise up so as to pro- 
ject vertically, and they retain 
this position for some time 
whilst the tendril is revolving. 
The diverging and ascending 
movements of the petiole of 
one such a leaf, were traced on 
a vertical glass under a sky- 
light ; and the course pursued 
was in most parts nearly 
straight, but there were two 
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well-marlfccl zigzags (one of them forming an angle of 112°), 
and this indicates eircumnutation: 

The still closed lobes of a young leaf of Diontea projected at 
right angles to the petiole, and were in the ac t of slowly rising. 
A glass filament was attached to the under side of the midrib, 
and its movements were traced on a vertical glass. It circum- 
nutated once in the evening, and on the next day rose, as already 
described (see Fig. 106, p. 240), by a number of acutely zigzag 
lines, closely approaching in character to ellipses. This move- 
ment no doubt was due to epinasty, aided by apogeotropism, 
for the closed lobes of a very young leaf on a plant which had 
been placed horizontally, moved into nearly the samo line with 
the petiolo, as if the plant had stood upright ; but at tho samo 
time the lobes curved laterally upwards, and thus occupied an 
unnatural f)osition, obliquely to the plane of the foliaceous petiolo. 

As the hypocortyls and epicotyls of somo plants protrude from 
the seed-coats in an arched form, it is doubtful whether tho 
arching of these parts, which is invariably present when they 
break through the ground, ought always to be attributed to 
epinasty; but when they are at first straight. and afterwards 
become arched, as often happens, the arching is certainly duo to 
epinasty. As long as the arch is surrounded by compact earth 
it must retain its form; but as soon as it rises above the 
surface, or even before this period if artificially freed from the 
surrounding pressure, it begins to straighten itself, and this no 
doubt is mainly duo to hyponasty. The movement of the 
upper and lower half of the arch, and of the crown, was occa- 
sionally traced ; and the courso was moro or less zigzag, showing 
modified eircumnutation. 

With not a few plants, especially climbers, the summit of the 
shoot is hooked, so that the apex points vertically downwards. 
In seven genera of twining plants * the hooking, or as it has been 
called by Sachs, the nutation of tho tip, is mainly due to an 
exaggerated form of eircumnutation. That is, the growth is so 
great along one sido that it bends the shoot completely over to 
the opposite side, thus forming a hook ; the longitudinal line or 
zone of growth then travels a little laterally round tho shoot, 
and the hook points in a slightly different direction, and so 
onwards until the hook is completely reversed. Ultimately it 

* ‘ The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants/ 2nd edit. p. 13. 
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comes back to the point whence it started. This was ascertained 
by painting narrow lines with Indian ink along the convex 
surface of several hooks, and the line was found slowly to be- 
come at first lateral, then to appear along tho concave surface, 
and ultimately back again on the convex surface. In the case of 
Lonicera brachypoda the hooked terminal part of the revolving 
shoot straightens itself periodically, but is never roversed ; that 
is, the periodically increased growth of the concavo side of the 
hook is sufficient only to straighten it, and not to bend it over 
to the opposite side. Tho hooking of tho tip is of service to 
twining plants by aiding them to catch hold of a support, and 
afterwards by enabling this part to embrace the support much 
more closely than it could otherwise have done at first, thus 
preventing it, as wo often observed, from being blown away by a 
strong wind. Whether the advantage thus gained by twining 
plants accounts for their summits being so frequently hooked, 
we do not know, as this structure is not very rare with plants 
whicli do not climb, and with some climbers (for instance, Vitis, 
Ampelopsis, Cissus, &c.) to whom it does no^ afford any assist- 
ance in climbing. 

With respect to those cases in which tho tip remains always 
bent or hooked towards the same side, as in tho genera just 
named, the most obvious explanation is that the bending is due 
to continued growth in excess along tho convex side. Wiesner, 
however, maintains * that in all cases the hooking of the tip is 
the result of its plasticity and weight, — a conclusion which from 
what we have already seen with several climbing plants is 
certainly erroneous. Nevertheless, we fully admit that the 
weight of the part, as well as geotropism, &c., sometimes come 
into play. 

Ampelopsis tricuspidata. — This plant climbs by the aid of 
adhesive tendrils, and the hooked tips of tho shoots do not 
appear to bo of any service to it. The hooking depends chiefly, 
as far as wo could ascertain, on the tip being affected by epinasty 
and geotropism ; the lower and older parts continually straight- 
ening themselves through hyponasty and apogeotropism. We 
believe that the weight of the apex is an unimportant element, 
because on horizontal or inclined shoots the hook is often 
extended horizontally or even faces upwards. Moreover shoots 
frequently form loops instead of hooks; and in this case the 

* Sitzb. der k. Akad. der Wissensck./ Vienna, Jan. 1880, p. 16. 
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extreme ^art, instead of hang- 
ing vertically down as would 
follow if weight was the efficient 
cause, extends horizontally or 
even points upwards. A shoot, 
which terminated in a rather 
open hook, was fastened in 
a highly inclined downward 
position, so that the concave 
side faced upwards, and the 
result was that the apex at first 
curved upwards. This ap- 
parently was due to epinasty 
and not to apogeotropisra, for 
the apex, soon after passing 
the perpendicular, curved so 
rapidly downwards that we 
could not doubt that the move- 
ment was at least aided by 
geotropism. In the course of 
a few hours the hook was thus 
converted into a loop with the 
apex of the shoot pointing 
straight downwards. The 
longer axis of the loop was at 
first horizontal, but after- 
wards became vertical. During 
this same time the basal part 
of the hook (and subsequently 
of the loop) curved itself slowly 
upwards ; and this must have . 
been wholly due to apogeo- 
tropism in opposition to hypo- 
nasty. The loop was then 
fastened upside down, so that 
its basal half would be simul- 
taneously acted on by hypo- 



nasty (if present) and by apo- 
geotropism ; and now it curved 
itself so greatly upwards in 
the course of only 4h. that 
there could hardly be a doubt 
that both forces ftere acting 


Ampelopsis tricuspidata : hyponastic 
movement of hooked tip of leading 
shoot, traced from 8.10 A.M. July 
13th to 8 A.M. 15th. Apex of shoot 
5£ inches from the vertical glass. 
Plant illuminated through a sky- 
light. Temp. 17J°-19° C. Diagram 
reduced to one-third of original scale. 
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Smithia Pfundii : hyponastic movement 
of the curved summit of astern, whilst 
straightening itself, traced from 9 
a.m. July 10th to 3 p.m. 13th. Apex 
inches from the vertical glass. 
Diagram reduced to one-fifth of 
original scale. Plant illuminated 
through skylight ; temp. 17j°-19° C. 


together. At the same time 
the loop became open and 
was thus reconverted into a 
hook, and this apparently 
was effected by the geotropic 
movement of the apex in 
opposition to epinasty. In 
the case of Ampelopsis hede - 
racea, weight plays, as far as 
we could judge, a more im- 
portant part in the hooking 
of the tip. 

In order to ascertain 
whether the shoots of A. tri- 
cuspidata , f in straightening 
themselves under the com- 
bined action of liyponasty and 
apogeotropism moved in a 
simple straight course, or 
whether they circumnutated, 
glass filaments woro fixed to 
the crowns of four hooked 
tips standing in their natural 
position ; and the movements 
of the filaments were traced 
on a vertical glass. All four 
tracings resembled each other 
in a general manner ; but we 
will give only one (see Fig. 
122, p. 273). The filament 
rose at first, which shows 
that the hook was straighten- 
ing itself ; it then zigzagged, 
moving a little to the left 
between 9.25 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
From this latter hour on the 
13th to 10.50 a.m. oirfi;he fol- 
lowing morning (14th) the 
hook continued to straighten 
itself, and then zigzagged a 
short distance to the right. 
But from 1 p.m. to 10.40 p.m. 
on the 14th the movement 
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was reversed and the shoot became more hooked. During 
the night, after 10.40 p.m. to 8.15 a.m. on the 15th, the hook 
again opened or straightened itself. By this time tho glass 
filament had become so highly inclined that its movements could 
no longer be traced with accuracy ; and by 1.30 p.m. on this same 
day, the crown of the former arch or hook had become perfectly 
straight and vertical. There can therefore bo no doubt that the 
straightening of the hooked shoot of this plant is effected by 
tho circumnutation of the arched portion — that is, by growth 
alternating between the upper and lower surface, but prepon- 
derant on the lower surface, with some little lateral movement. 

We were enabled to trace the movement of another straight- 
ening shoot for a longer period (owing to its slower growth and 
to its having been placed further from the vertical glass), namely, 
from tho early morning on July 13th to late in tho evening of the 
l(5th. During tho whole daytime of the 14th, the hook straight- 
ened itself very little, but zigzagged and plainly circumnutated 
about nearly the same spot. By tho 16th it had become nearly 
straight, and the tracing was no longer accurate, yet it was 
manifest that there was still a considerable amount of movement 
both up and down and laterally; for the crown whilst con- 
tinuing to straighten itself occasionally became for a short time 
more curved, causing the filament to descend twice during the 
day. 

timithia Pfandii . — Tho stiff terminal shoots of this Legu- 
minous water-plant from Africa project so as to make a rectangle 
with the stem below ; but this occurs only when the plants are 
growing vigorously, for when kept in a cool place, the summits 
of the stems become straight, as they likewiso did at the close 
of the growing season. The direction of the rectangularly bent 
part is independent of the chief source of light. But from 
observing the effects of placing plants in the dark, in which 
case several shoots became in two or three days upright or nearly 
upright, and when brought back into the light again became 
rectangularly curved, we believe that the bending is in part 
due to apheliotropism, apparently somewhat opposed by apogeo- 
tropisnf. On the other hand, from observing the effects of tying 
a shoot downwards, so that the rectangle faced upwards, we are 
led to believe that the curvature is partly duo to epinasty. As 
the rectangularly bent portion of an upright stem grows older, 
the lower part straightens itself; and this is effected through 
hyponasty. He who has read Sachs' recent Essay on the vertical 
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and inclined positions of the parts of plants* will see liow diffi- 
cult a subject this is, and will feel no surpriso at our expressing 
ourselves doubtfully in this and other such cases. 

A plant, 20 inches in height, was secured to a stick close 
bcnoath the curved summit, which formed rather less than a 
rectangle with the stem below. The shoot pointed away from the 
observer ; and a glass filament pointing towards the vertical glass 
on which the tracing was made, was fixed to the convex surface of 
the curved portion. Therefore the descending lines in the figure 
represent the straightening of the curved portion as it grew 
older. The tracing (Fig. 123, p. 274) was begun at 9 a.m. on 
July 10th ; the filament at first moved but little in a zigzag line, 
but at 2 p.m. it began rising and continued to do so till 9 p.m. ; 
and this proves that the terminal portion was being, more bent 
downwards After 9 p.m. on the 10th an opposite movement 
commenced, and the curved portion began to straighten itsolf, 
and this continued till 11.10 a.m. on the 12th, but was interrupted 
by some small oscillations and zigzags, showing movement in 
different directions. After 11.10 a.m. on the 12th this part of 
the stem, still considerably curved, circumnutated in a con- 
spicuous manner until nearly 3 p.m. on the 13tli ; but during all 
this time a downward movement of the filament prevailed, 
caused by the continued straightening of the stem. By the 
afternoon of the 13th, the summit, which had originally been 
deflected more than a right angle from the perpendicular, had 
grown so nearly straight that the tracing could no longer be 
continued on the vertical glass. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the straightening of the abruptly curved portion of 
the growing stem of this plant, which appears to be wholly due 
to hyponasty, is the result of modified circumnutation. We 
will only add that a filament was fixed in a different manner 
across the curved summit of another plant, and the same general 
kind of movement was observed. 

TrifoUum repens. — In many, but not in all the species of Tri- 
folium, as the separate little flowers wither, the sub-pedunclcs 
bend downwards, so as to depend parallel to the upper part of 
the main peduncle. In Tr. subkrraneum the main peduncle 
curves downwards for the sake of burying its capsules, and in 
this species the sub-peduncles of the separate flowers bend 

* * Ucber Orthotrope und Pla- ten des Bot. Inst., in Wurzburg,’ 
giotrope Pilanzentheile ‘ Arbei- Heft ii. 1879, p. 226. 
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Trifolium repens: cireumnu- 
tating and epinastic move- 
ment^ of the sub-peduncle 
of a single flower, traced 
on a vertical glass under 
a skylight, in A from 11.30 
A.M. Aug. 27th to 7 A.M. 
30th ; in B from 7 r A.M. 
Aug. 30th to a little after 
6 p.m. Sept. 8th. 
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upwards, so as to occupy the same position relative!^ to the 
upper part of the main peduncle as in Tr. repens . This fact 
alone would render it probable that the movements of the sub- 
peduncles in Tr. repens were independent of geotropism. Never- 
theless, to make sure, some flower-heads were tied to little sticks 
upside down and others in a horizontal position; their sub- 
peduncles, however, all quickly curved upwards through the 
action of heliotropism. We therefore protected some flower- 
heads, similarly secured to sticks, from tho light, and although 
some of them rotted, many of their sub-peduncles turned very 
slowly from their reversed or from their horizontal positions, 
so as to stand in the normal maimer parallel to the upper part 
of the main peduncle. Those facts show that the movement is 
independent of geotropism or apheliotropism ; it must there- 
bc attributed to epinasty, which however is checked, at least as 
long as the flowers are young, by heliotropism. Most of the 
above flowers were never fertilised owing to the exclusion of 
bees ; they consequently withered very slowly, and the movements 
of the sub-peduncles were in like manner much retarded. 

To ascertain the nature of the movement of tho sub-peduncle, 
whilst bending downwards, a filament was fixed across the 
summit of tho calyx of a not fully expanded and almost upright 
flower, nearly in the centre of the head. The main peduncle 
was secured to a stick close beneath the head. In order to see 
the marks on the glass filament, a few flowers had to be cut 
away on the lower side of the head. The flower under obser- 
vation at first diverged a little from its upright position, so as 
to occupy the open space caused by the removal of the adjoining 
flowers. This required two days, after which time a new tracing 
was begun (Fig. 124). In A we see the complex circumnutating 
course pursued from 11.30 a.m. Aug. 26th to 7 a.m. on the 
30th. The pot was then moved a very little to the right, and 
the tracing (B) was continued without interruption from 7 a.m. 
Aug. 30th to after 6 p.m. Sept. 8th. It should be observed that 
on most of these days, only a single dot was made each morning 
at the same hour. Whenever the flower was observed carefully, 
as on Aug. 30th and Sept. 5th and 6th, it was found to he cir- 
cumnutating over a small space. At last, on Sept. 7th, it 
liegan to bend downwards, and continued to do so until after 
6 p.m. on the 8th, and indeed until the morning of the 9th, when 
its movements could no longer be traced on the vertical glass. 
It was carefully observed during the whole of the 8th, and by 
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10.30 p.m*. it had descended to a point lower down by two-thirds 
of the length of the figure as hore given ; but from want of space 
the tracing has been copied in B, only to a little after 6 p.m. On 
the morning of the 9th the flower was withered, and the sub- 
peduncle now stood at an angle of 57° beneath the horizon. If 
the flower had been fertilised it would have withered much 
sooner, and have moved much more quickly. We thus see that 
the sub-peduncle oscillated up and down, or circumnutaipd, 
during its whole downward opinastic course. 

Tho sub-peduncles of the fertilised and withered flowers 
of Oxalis carnosa likewise bend downwards through epinasty, 
as will be shown in a future chapter; and their downward 
course is strongly zigzag, indicating circumnutation. 

The nfimber of instances in which various organs 
move through epinasty or hyponasty, often in com- 
bination with other forces, for the most diversified 
purposes, seems to be inexhaustibly great; and from 
the several cases which have been here given, we may 
safely infer that such movements are due to modified 
circumnutation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Modified Ciroumnutation : Sleep or Nyctitropio Movements, 
their Use: Sleep of Cotyledons. 

Preliminary sketch of the sleep or nyctitropio movements of leaves — 
Presence of pulvini — The lessening of radiation the final cause of 
nyctitropio movements — Manner of trying experiments on leaves of 
Oxalis, Arachis, Cassia, Melilotus, Lotus and Marsilea* and on the 
cotyledons of Mimosa — Concluding remarks on radiation from leaves 
— Small differences in the conditions make a great difference in the 
result — Description of the nyctitropio position and movements of 
the cotyledons of various plants — List of species — Concluding 
remarks — Independence of the nyctitropio movements of the leaves 
and cotyledons of the same species— Reasons for believing that the 
movements have been acquired for a special purpose. 

The so-called sleep of leaves is so conspicuous a 
phenomenon that it was observed as early as the 
time of Pliny ;* and since Linnaeus published his 
famous Essay, ‘ Somnus Plantarum,’ it has been the 
subject of several memoirs. Many flowers close at 
night, and these are likewise said to sleep ; but we 
are not here concerned with their movements, for 
although effected by the same mechanism as in the 
case of young leaves, namely, unequal growth on the 
opposite sides (as first proved by Pfeffer), yet they differ 
essentially in being excited chiefly by changes of 
temperature instead of light ; and in being effected, as 
far as we can judge, for a different purpose. Hardly 
any one supposes that there is any real analogy 

* Pfeffer has given a clear and riodischen Bewegungen der Blat- 
interesting sketch of the history torgane,’ 1875, p. 163. 
of this subject in his 4 Die Pe- 
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between the sleep of animals and that of plants,* 
whether of leaves or flowers. .It seems, therefore, 
advisable to give a distinct name to the so-called 
sleep-movements of plants. These have also generally 
been confounded, under the term “ periodic,” with the 
slight daily rise and fall of leaves, as described in the 
fourth chapter ; and this makes it all the more desir- 
able to give some distinct name to sleep-movements. 
Nyctitropism and nyctitropic, i.e. night-turning, may 
be applied both to leaves and flowers, and will be 
occasionally used by us ; but it would be best to con- 
fine the term to leaves. The leaves of some few plants 
move either upwards or downwards when the sun shines 
intensely on them, and this movement has sometimes 
been called diurnal sleep ; but we believe it to be of 
an essentially ^different nature from the nocturnal 
movement, and it will be briefly considered in a 
future chapter. 

The sleep or nyctitropism of leaves is a large 
subject, and we think that the most convenient plan 
will be first to give a brief account of the position 
which leaves assume at night, and of the advantages 
apparently thus gained. Afterwards the more re- 
markable cases will be described in detail, with 
respect to cotyledons in the present chapter, and to 
leaves in the next chapter. Finally, it will be shown 
that these movements result from circumnutation, 
much modified and regulated by the alternations of 
day and night, or light and darkness ; but that they 
are also to a certain extent inherited. 

Leaves, when they go to sleep, move either upwards 
or downwards, or in the case of the leaflets of com- 


* Ch. Royer must, however, be Nat/ (5th series), Bot. vol. ix. 
excepted ; see ‘ Annales des Sc. 1868, p. 378. 
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pound leaves, forwards, that is, towards the ap&x of the 
leaf, or backwards, that is, towards its base ; or, again, 
they may rotate on their own axes without moving 
either upwards or downwards. But in almost every 
case the plane of the blade is so placed as to stand 
nearly or quite vertically at night. Therefore the apex, 
or the base, or either lateral edge, may be directed 
towards the zenith. Moreover, the upper surface of 
each leaf, and more especially of each leaflet, is often 
brought into close contact with that of the opposite 
one ; and this is sometimes effected by singularly 
complicated movements. This fact suggests that the 
upper surface requires more protection than the lower 
one. For instance, the terminal leaflet in Trifolium, 
after turning up at night so as to stand vertically, 
often continues to bend over until the* upper surface is 
directed downwards whilst the lower surface is fully 
exposed to the sky ; and an arched roof is thus 
formed over the two lateral leaflets, which have their 
upper surfaces pressed closely together. Here we have 
the unusual case of one of the leaflets not standing 
vertically, or almost vertically, at night. 

Considering that leaves in assuming their nycti- 
tropic positions often move through an angle of 
90°; that the movement is rapid in the evening; 
that in some cases, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, it is extraordinarily complicated; that with 
certain seedlings, old enough to bear true leaves, 
the cotyledons move vertically upwards at night, 
whilst at the same time the leaflets move ver- 
tically downwards; and that in the same* genus 
the leaves or cotyledons of some species move 
upwards, whilst those of other species move down- 
wards ; — from these and other such facts, it is hardly 
possible to doubt that plants must derive some 
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great advantage from such remarkable powers of 
movement. 

The nyctitropic movements of leaves and cotyledons 
are effected in two ways,* firstly, by means of pulvini 
which become, as Pfeffer has shown, alternately more 
turgescent on opposite sides; and secondly, by in- 
creased growth along one side of the petiole or 
midrib, and then on the opposite side, as was first 
proved by Batalin.t 13ut as it has been shown by 
De Vries J that in these latter cases increased growth 
is preceded by the increased turgescence of the cells, 
the difference between the above two means of move- 
ment is much diminished, and consists chiefly in the 
turgescence of the cells of a fully developed pulvinus, 
not being followed by growth. When the move- 
ments of leaves or cotyledons, furnished with a pul- 
vinus and destitute of one, are compared, they are seen 
to be closely similar, and are apparently effected for 
the same purpose. Therefore, with our object in view, 
it does not appear advisable to separate the above two 
sets of cases into two distinct classes. There is, how- 
ever, one important distinction between them, namely, 
that movements effected by growth on the alternate 
sides, are confined to young growing leaves, whilst those 
effected by means of a pulvinus last for a long time. 
We have already seen well-marked instances of this 
latter fact with cotyledons, and so it is with leaves, as 
has been observed by Pfeffer and by ourselves. The 
long endurance of the nyctitropic movements when 
effected by the aid of pulvini indicates, in addition to 
the evidence already advanced, the functional import- 


* This distinction was first Dassen in 1837. 
pointed out (according to Pfeffer, t ‘ Flora/ 1873, p. 433. 

* Die Periodischen Bewegungen % 1 Bot. Zeitung, 1 1879, Doc. 

der Blattorgane,’ 1875, p. 161) by 19th, p. 830. 
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ance of such movements to the plant. There is another 
difference between the two sets of cases, namely, that 
there is never, or very rarely, any torsion of the 
leaves, excepting when a pulvinus is present ; * but 
this statement applies only to periodic and nyctitropic 
movements, as may be inferred from other cases given 
by Frank, f 

The fact that the leaves of many plants place 
themselves at night in widely different positions from 
what they hold during the day, but with the one 
point in common, that their upper surfaces avoid 
facing the zenith, often with the additional fact that 
they come into close contact with opposite leaves or 
leaflets, clearly indicates, as it seems to us, that the 
object gained is the protection of the upper sur- 
faces from being chilled at night by radiation. There 
is nothing improbable in the upper surface needing 
protection more than the lower, as the two differ in 
function and structure. All gardeners know that 
plants suffer from radiation. It is this and not 
cold winds which the peasants of Southern Europe 
fear for their olives.J Seedlings are often protected 
from radiation by a very thin covering of straw ; and 
fruit-trees on walls by a few fir-branches, or even by a 
fishing-net, suspended over them. There is a variety 
of the gooseberry ,§ the flowers of which from being 
produced before the leaves, are not protected by 
them from radiation, and consequently often fail to' 
yield fruit. An excellent observer || has remarked 

* Pfeifer, * Die Period. Beweg. Dew/ remarks that $n exposed 
der Blattorgane,’ 1875, p. 159. thermometer rises as soon as even 

t 4 Die Nat. Wagerechte Rich- a fleecy cloud, high in the sky, 
tung von Pflanzentheilen/ 1870, passes over the zenith, 
p. 52. § ‘ Loudon’s Gardener’s Mag.,* 

X Martins in ‘Bull. Soc. Bot. vol. iv. 1828, p. 112. 

de France/ tom. xix. 1872. || Mr. Rivers in ‘Gardener’s 

Wells, in his famous ‘ Essay on Chron./ 1866, p. 732. 
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that one ‘variety of the cherry has the petals of its 
flowers much curled backwards, and after a severe 
frost all the stigmas were killed ; whilst at the same 
time, in another variety with incurved petals, the 
stigmas were not in the least injured. 

This view that the sleep of leaves saves them from 
being chilled at night by radiation, would no doubt 
have occurred to Linnaeus, had the principle of radia- 
tion been then discovered ; for he suggests in many 
parts of his ‘ Somnus Plantarum ’ that the position of 
the leaves at night protects the young stems and 
buds, and .often the young inflorescence, against cold 
winds. We are far from doubting that an additional 
advantage may be thus gained ; and we have observed 
with several plants, for instance, Desmodium gyrans, 
that whilst the bfede of the leaf sinks vertically down at 
night, the petiole rises, so that the blade has to move 
through a greater angle in order to assume its vertical 
position than would otherwise have been necessary ; but 
with the result that all the leaves on the same plant 
are crowded together as if for mutual protection. 

We doubted at first whether radiation would affect 
in any important manner objects so thin as are many 
cotyledons and leaves, and more especially affect dif- 
ferently their upper and lower surfaces ; for although 
the temperature of their upper surfaces would un- 
doubtedly fall when freely exposed to a clear sky, yet 
we thought that they would so quickly acquire by 
conduction the temperature of the surrounding air, 
that it could hardly make any sensible difference 
to thenf, whether they stood horizontally and radiated 
into the open sky, or vertically and radiated chiefly 
in a lateral direction towards neighbouring plants and 
other objects. We endeavoured, therefore, to ascer- 
tain something on this head by preventing the leaves 
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of several plants from going to sleep, and by* exposing 
to a clear sky when the temperature was beneath 
the freezing-point, these, as well as the other leaves 
on the same plants which had already assumed their 
nocturnal vertical position. Our experiments show 
that leaves thus compelled to remain horizontal at 
night, suffered much more injury from frost than 
those which were allowed to assume their normal 
vertical position. It may, however, be said that 
conclusions drawn from such observations are not 
applicable to sleeping plants, the inhabitants of 
countries where frosts do not occur. But in every 
country, and at all seasons, leaves must be exposed to 
nocturnal chills through radiation, which might be in 
some degree injurious to them, and which they would 
escape by assuming a vertical position. 

In our experiments, leaves were prevented from 
assuming their nyctitropic position, generally by 
being fastened with the finest entomological pins 
(which did not sensibly injure them) to thin sheets 
of cork supported on sticks. But in some instances 
they were fastened down by narrow strips of card, 
and in others by their petioles being passed through 
slits in the cork. The leaves were at first fastened 
close to the cork, for as this is a bad conductor, and as 
the leaves were not exposed for long periods, we thought 
that the cork, which had been kept in the house, would 
very slightly warm them ; so that if they were injured 
by the frost in a greater degree than the free vertical 
leaves, the evidence would be so much the stronger 
that the horizontal position was injurious. 'But we 
found that when there was any slight difference in the 
result, which could be detected only occasionally, the 
leaves which had been fastened closely down suffered 
rather more than those fastened with very long and 
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thin pins, so as to stand from i to f inch above the 
cork. This difference in the result, which is in itself 
curious as showing what a very slight difference in 
the conditions influences the amount of injury in- 
flicted, may be attributed, as we believe, to the sur- 
rounding warmer air not circulating freely beneath the 
closely pinned leaves and thus slightly warming them. 
This conclusion is supported by some analogous facts 
hereafter to be given. 

We will now describe in detail the experiments 
which were tried. These were troublesome from our 
not being, able to predict how much cold the leaves of 
the several species could # endure. Many plants had 
every leaf killed, both those which were secured in 
a horizontal position and those which were allowed to 
sleep — that is, *to rise up or sink down vertically. 
Others again had not a single leaf in the least in- 
jured, and these had to be re-exposed either for a 
longer time or to a lower temperature. 

Oxalis acett sella . — A very large pot, thickly covered with 
between 800 and 400 leaves, had been kept all winter in the 
greenhouse. Seven leaves were pinned horizontally open, 
and wero exposed on March lGth for 2 h. to a clear sky, the 
temperature on the surrounding grass being - 4° C. (24° to 
25° F.). Next morning all seven leaves were found quite 
killed, so were many of the free ones which had previously 
gone to sleep, and about 100 of them, either dead or browned 
and injured, were picked off. Some leaves showed that they 
had been slightly injured by not expanding during the whole 
of the next day, though they afterwards recovered. As all the 
leaves which were pinned open were killed, and only about a 
third or*fourth of the others were either killed or injured, we 
had some little evidenco that those which were prevented from 
assuming their vertically dependent position suffered most. 

The following night (17th) was clear and almost equally cold 
(- 3° to - 4° C. on the grass), and the pot was again exposed, 
but this time for only 30 m. Eight leaves had been pinned out, 
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and in the morning two of them were dead, whilst not a single 
other leaf on the many plants was even injured. 

On the 23rd the pot was exposed for 1 h. 30 m., the tempera- 
ture on the grass being only - 2° C., and not one leaf was 
injured: the pinned open leaves, however, all stood from 
2 to f of an inch above the cork. 

On the 24th the pot was again placed on the ground and 
exposed to a clear sky for between 35 m. and 40 in. By a mis- 
take* the thermometer was left on an adjoining sun-dial 3 feet 
high, instead of being placed on the grass ; it recorded 25° to 
26° F. (- 3*3° to - 3*8° C.), but when looked at after 1 h. had 
fallen to 22° F. ( - 5*5° C.) ; so that the pot was perhaps exposed 
to rather a lower temperature than on the two first occasions. 
Eight leaves had been pinned out, some close to the cork and 
some above it, and on the following morning five of them (i.e. 
63 per cent.) were found killed. By counting a portion of the 
leaves we estimated that about 250 had been allowed to go to 
sleep, and of these about 20 were killed (i.e. only 8 per cent.), 
and about 30 injured. « 

Considering these cases, there can be no doubt that the 
leaves of this Oxalis, when allowed to assume their normal 
vertically dependent position at night, suffer much less from 
frost than those (23 in number) which had their upper surfaces 
exposed to the zenith. 

Oxalis carnosa . — A plant of this Chilian species was exposed 
for 30 m. to a clear sky, the thermometer on the grass standing 
at - 2° C , with some of its leaves pinned open, and not one leaf 
on the whole bushy plant was in the least injured. On the 
16th of March another plant was similarly exposed for 30 m., 
when the temperature on the grass was only a little lower, viz., 
- 3° to - 4° C. Six of the leaves had been pinned open, and 
next morning five of them were found much browned. The 
plant was a large one, and none of the free leaves, which 
were asleep and depended vertically, were browned, excepting 
four very young ones. But three other leaves, though not 
browned, were in a rather flaccid condition, and retained their 
nocturnal position during the whole of the following Gay. In 
this case it was obvious that the leaves which were exposed hori- 
zontally to the zenith suffered most. This same pot was after- 
wards exposed for 35-40 m. on a slightly colder night, and 
every leaf, both the pinned open and the free ones, was killed. 
It may be added that two pots of 0. corniculata (var. Atro- 
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purpurea) were exposed for 2 h. and 3 h. to a clear sky with the 
temp, on grass - 2° C., and none of the leaves, whether free or 
pinned open, were at all injured. 

Arachis hypogaxi. — Some plants in a pot were exposed at night 
for 30 m. to a clear sky, the temperature on the surrounding 
grass being — 2° C., and on two nights afterwards they were again 
exposed to the same temperature, but this time during 1 li. 30 m. 
On neither occasion was a single leaf, whether pinned opqp or 
free, injured ; and this surprised us much, considering its native 
tropical African home. Two plants were next exposed (March 
16th) for 30 in. to a clear sky, the temperature of the surrounding 
grass being now lower, viz., between — 3° and — 4° C., and all 
four pinned-opon leaves were killed and blackened. These two 
plants boro 22 other and free leaves (excluding some very young 
bud-like ones) and only two of these' were killed and three some- 
what injured ; that is, 23 per cent, were either killed or injured, 
whereas all four pinned-open leaves were utterly killed. 

On another night two pots with several plants were exposed 
for between 35 m. and 40 m. to a clear sky, and perhaps to a 
rather lower temperature, for a thermometer on a dial, 3 feet 
high, close by stood at - 3 3° to - 3*8° C. In one pot three 
leaves were pinned open, and all were badly injured ; of the 
44 free leaves, 26 were injured, that is, 59 per cent. In the 
other pot 3 leaves were pinned open and all were killed; four 
other leaves were prevented from sleeping by narrow strips of 
stiff paper gummed across them, and all were killed; of 24 free 
leaves, 10 were killed, 2 much injured, and 12 unhurt ; that is, 
50 per cent, of the free leaves were either killed or much in- 
jured. Taking the two pots together, we may say that rather 
more than half of the free leaves, which were asleep, were either 
killed or injured, whilst all the ten horizontally extended leaves, 
which had been prevented from going to sleep, were either killed 
or much injured. * 

Cassia Jlvribunda. — A bush was exposed at night for 40 m. to 
a clear sky, the temperature on the surrounding grass being 
— 2° C., gnd not a leaf was injured.* It was again exposed on 

* Cassia Ixvigata was exposed injured. But when C. Imoigata 
to a clear sky for 35 m., and C. was exposed for 1 h., the temp. 
calliantha (a Guiana species) for on the surrounding grass being 
60 m., the temperature on the between — : J >° and — 4° C., every 
surrounding grass being — 2° C., leaf was killed, 
and neither was in the least 


a 
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another night for lh., when the temperature of the grass was 
- 4° C. ; and now all the leaves on a large bush, whether pinned 
flat open or free, were killed, blackened, and shrivelled, with 
the exception of those on one small branch, low down, whicli 
was very slightly protected by the leaves on the branches 
above. Another tall bush, with four of its large compound 
leaves pinned out horizontally, was afterwards exposed (temp, 
of surrounding grass exactly the same, viz., - 4° C.), but only 
for 30 m. On the following morning every single leaflet on 
these four leaves was dead, with both their upper and lower 
surfaces completely blackened. Of the many free leaves on the 
bush, only seven were blackened, and of those only a single one 
(which was a younger and more tender leaf than any of the 
pinned ones) had both surfaces of the leaflets blackened. The 
contrast in this latter respect was well shown by a free leaf, which 
stood between two pinned-open ones ; for these latter had the 
lower surfaces of their leaflets as black as ink, whilst the inter- 
mediate free leaf, though badly injured, still retained a plain 
tinge of green on the lower surface of the leaflets. This bush 
exhibited in a striking manner the evil effects of the leaves not 
being allowed to assume at night their normal dependent posi- 
tion ; for had they all been prevented from doing so, assuredly 
evory single leaf on the bush would have been utterly killed by 
this exposure of only 30 in. The leaves whilst sinking down- 
wards in the evening twist round, so that the upper surface is 
turned inwards, and is thus better protected than the outwardly 
turned lower surface. Nevertheless, it was always the upper 
surface which was more blackened than tho lower, whenever 
any difference could be perceived between them ; but whether this 
was due to the cells near the upper surface being more tender, 
or merely to their containing more chlorophyll, we do not know. 

Md (lotus officinalis . — A large pot with many plants, which 
Jiad been kept during the winter in the greenhouse, was exposed 
during 5 h. at night to a slight frost aijd clear sky. Four 
leaves had been pinned out, and these died after a few days ; 
but so did many of the free leaves. Therefore nothing certain 
could be inferred from this trial, though it indicated that the 
horizontally extended leaves suffered most. Another large pot 
with many plants was next exposed for 1 h., the temperature on 
the surrounding grass being lower, viz., - 3° to - 4° C. Ten 
leaves had been pinned out, and the result was striking, for 
on the following morning all these were found much injured or 
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killed, and none of the many free leaves on the several plants 
were at all injured, with the doubtful exception of two or 
three very young ones. 

Melilotm Italica. — Six leaves were pinned out horizontally, 
three with their upper and three with their lower surfaces turned 
to the zenith. The plants were exposed for 5 h. to a clear sky, 
the temperature on ground being about - 1° 0. Next morning 
the six pinned-open leaves seemed more injured even than the 
younger and more tender free ones on the samo branches. The 
exposure, however, had been too long, for after an interval of 
some days many of the free leaves seemed in almost as bad a 
condition as tlio pinned-out ones. It was not possible to decide 
whether the leaves with their upper or those with their lower 
surfaces turned to the zenith had suffered most. 

Melilotm mavcolens. — Some plants with 8 leaves pinned out 
were exposed to a clear sky during 2 h., the temperature on the 
surrounding grass being - 2° C. Next morning 6 out of these 
8 leaves were in a flaccid condition. There were about 150 free 
leaves on the plant, and none of these were injured, except 2 or 3 
very young ones. But after two days, the plants having been 
brought back into the greenhouse, the 6 pinned-out leaves all 
recovered. 

Melilotm Taurica. — Several plants were exposed for 5 h. during 
two nights to a clear sky and slight frost, accompanied by some 
wind ; and 5 leaves which had been pinned out suffered more 
than those both above and below on the same branches which 
had gone to sleep. Another pot, which had likewise been kept 
in the greenhouse, was exposed for 35-40 m. to a clear sky, 
the temperature of the surrounding grass being between — 3° and 

- 4° C. Nine leaves had been pinned out, and all of these were 
killed. On the same plants there were 210 free leaves, which 
had been allowed to go to sleep, and of these about 80 were 
killed, i.e. only 38 per cent. 

Melilotm Petitpitrreana . — The plants were exposed to a clear 
sky for 35-40 m. : temperature on surrounding grass — 3° to 

— 4° O. Six leaves had been pinned out so as to stand about 
i inch above the cork, and four had been pinned close to it. 
These 10 leaves were all killed, but the closely pinned ones 
suffered most, as 4 of the 6 which stood above the cork still 
retained small patches of a green colour. A considerable 
number, but not nearly all, of the free leaves, were killed or 
much injured, whereas all the pinned out ones were killed. 

u 2 
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Melilotu 8 macrorrhiza. — The plants were exposed in the same 
manner as in the last case. Six leaves had been pinned out 
horizontally, and five of them were killed, that is, 83 per cent. 
We estimated that there were 200 free leaves on the plants, and 
of these about 50 were killed and 20 badly injured, so that about 
35 per cent, of the free leaves were killed or injured. 

Jjotus arhtata.— Six plants were exposed for nearly 5 h. to a 
dear sky ; temperature oil surrounding grass - 1*5° C. Four 
leaves had been pinned out horizontally, and 2 of these suffered 
more than those above or below on the same branches, which 
had been allowed to go to sleep. It is rather a remarkable fact 
that some plants of Lotus Jacobceus, an inhabitant of so hot a 
country as the Cape Verde Islands, were exposed one night to a 
clear sky, with the temperature of the surrounding grass - 2° C., 
and ori a second night for 30 m. with the temperature of 
the grass between — 3° and - 4^ C., and not a single leaf, either 
the pinned-out or free ones, was in the least injured. 

Mars ilea quadrifoliata . — A large plant of this species — the 
only Cryptogamic plant known to sleep— with some leaves pinned 
open, was exposed for 1 h. 35 m. to a clear sky, the temperature 
on the surrounding ground being - 2° C., and not a single leaf 
was injured. After an interval of some days the plant was again 
exposed for 1 h. to a clear sky, with the temperature on the 
surrounding ground lower, viz., - 4° C. Six leaves had been 
pinned out horizontally, and all of them were utterly killed. 
The plant had emitted long trailing stems, and -these had been 
wrapped round with a blanket, so as to protect them from the 
frozen ground and from radiation; but a very large number 
of leaves were left freely exposed, which had gone to sleep, 
and of these only 12 were killed. After another interval, the 
plant, with 9 leaves pinned out, was again exposed for 1 h., the 
temperature on the ground being again - 4° C. Six of the leaves 
were killed, and one which did not at first appear injured after- 
wards became streaked with brown. The trailing branches, which 
rested on the frozen ground, had one-half or three-quarters of their 
leaves killed, but of the many other leaves on the pljint, which 
alone could be fairly compared with the pinned-out ones, none 
appeared at first sight to have been killed, but on careful search 
12 were found in this state. After another interval, the plant 
with 9 leaves pinned out, was exposed for 35-40 m. to a clear 
sky and to nearly the same, or perhaps a rather lower, tempera- 
ture (for the thermometer by an accident had been left on a 
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sun-dial close by), and 8 of these leaves were killed. Of the free 
leaves (those on the trailing branches not being considered), a 
good many were killed, but their number, compared with tho 
uninjured ones, was small. Finally, taking the three trials 
together, 24 leaves, extended horizontally, were exposed to the 
zenith and to unobstructed radiation, and of these 20 were 
killed and 1 injured ; whilst a relatively very small proportion 
of the leaves, which had been allowed to go to sleep with their 
leaflets vertically dependent, were killed or injured. 

The cotyledons of several plants were prepared for trial, but 
the weather was mild and we succeeded only in a single instance 
in having seedlings of the proper age on nights which were 
clear and cold. The cotyledons of 6 seedlings of Mimosa pudica 
were fastened open on cork, and were thus exposed for 1 h. 45 m. 
to a clear sky, with the temperature on the surrounding ground 
at 29° F.; of these, 3 were killed. Two other seedlings, after 
their cotyledons had risen up and had closed together, were 
bent over and fastened so that they stood horizontally, with the 
lower surface of one* cotyledon fully exposed to the zenith, and 
both were killed. Therefore of the 8 seedlings’ thus tried 5, or 
more than half, were killed. Seven other seedlings, with their 
cotyledons in their normal nocturnal position, viz., vertical and 
closed, were exposed at the same time, and of these only 2 were 
killed.* Hence it appears, as far as these few trials toll anything, 
that the vertical position at night of the cotyledons of Mimosa 
pudica protects them to a certain degree from the evil effects of 
radiation and cold. 

t 

Concluding Remarks on the Radiation from Leaves 
at Night . — We exposed on two occasions during the 
summer to a clear sky several pinned-open leaflets 
of Trifolium pratense, which naturally rise at night, 
and of Oxalis purpurea , which naturally sink at night 
(the plants growing out of doors), and looked at 

* We were surprised that It may be added that seedlings of 
young seedlings of so tropical a the Indian Cassia pubescens were 
plant as Mimosa pudica were able exposed for 1 h. 30 m. to a clear 
to resist, as well as they did, ex- sky, with the temp, on the sur- 
posure for 1 hr. 45 m. to a clear rounding ground at — 2° 0., and 
sky, the temperature on the sur- they were not in the least injured, 
rounding ground being 29° F. 
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them early on several successive mornings, after they 
had assumed their diurnal positions. The difference 
in the amount of dew on the pinned-open leaflets 
and on those which had gone to sleep was generally 
conspicuous ; the latter being sometimes absolutely 
dry, whilst the leaflets which had been horizontal 
were coated with large beads tff dew. This shows how 
much cooler the leaflets fully exposed to the zenith 
must have become, than those which stood almost 
vertically, either upwards or downwards, during the 
night. 

From the several cases above given, there can be no 
doubt that the position of the leaves at night affects 
their temperature through radiation to such a degree, 
that when exposed to a clear sky during a frost, it is a 
question of life and death. We may therefore admit 
as highly probable, seeing that their nocturnal posi- 
tion is so well adapted to lessen radiation, that the 
object gained by their often complicated sleep move- 
ments, is to lessen the degree to which they are 
chilled at night. It should be kept in mind that 
it is especially the upper surface which is thus pro- 
tected, as it is never directed towards the zenith, and 
is often brought into close contact with . the upper 
surface of an opposite leaf or leaflet. 

We failed to obtain sufficient evidence, whether 
the better protection of the upper surface has been 
gained from its being more easily injured than the 
lower surface, or from its injury being a greater evil 
to the plant. That there is some difference in consti- 
tution between the two surfaces is shown by tile follow- 
ing cases. Cassia flortbunda was exposed to a clear sky 
on a sharp frosty night, and several leaflets which 
had assumed their nocturnal dependent position with 
their lower surfaces turned outwards so as to be 
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exposed obliquely to the zenith, nevertheless had ‘these 
lower surfaces less blackened than the upper surfaces 
which were turned inwards and were in close contact 
with those bf the opposite leaflets. Again, a pot 
full of plants of Trifolium resupinatum, which had 
been kept in a warm room for three days, was turned 
out of doors (Sept. 21st) on a clear and almost frosty 
night. Next morning ten of the terminal leaflets were 
examined as opaque objects under the microscope. 
These leaflets, in going to sleep, either turn vertically 
upwards, or more commonly bend a little over the 
lateral leaflets, so that their lower surfaces are more 
exposed to the zenith than their upper surfaces. 
Nevertheless, six of these ten leaflets were distinctly 
yellower on the upper than on the lower and more 
exposed surface. In the remaining four, the result 
was not so plain, but certainly whatever difference 
there was leaned to the side of the upper surface 
having suffered most. 

It has been stated that some of the leaflets experi- 
mented on were fastened close to the cork, and others 
at a height of from \ to -f of an inch above it ; and 
' that whenever, after exposure to a frost, any difference 
could be detected in their states, the closely pinned 
ones had suffered most. We attributed this difference 
to the air, not cooled by radiation, having been pre- 
vented from circulating freely beneath the closely 
pinned leaflets. That there was really a difference in 
the temperature of leaves treated in these two dif- 
ferent methods, was plainly shown on one occasion ; 
for after the exposure of a pot with plants of Melilotus 
dentata for 2 h. to a clear sky (the temperature on the 
surrounding grass being — 2° C.), it was manifest that 
more dew had congealed into hoar-frost on the closely 
pinned leaflets, than on those which stood horizontally 
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a little above the cork. Again, the tips of some few 
leaflets, which had been pinned close to the cork, pro- 
jected a little beyond the edge, so that the air could 
circulate freely round them. This occurred with six 
leaflets of Oxalis acetosella , and their tips certainly 
suffered rather less than the rest of the same leaflets ; 
for on the following morning they were still slightly 
green. The same result followed, even still more 
clearly, in two cases with leaflets of Melilotus officinalis 
which projected a little beyond the cork ; and in two 
other cases some leaflets which were pinned close to 
the cork were injured, whilst other free leaflets on 
the same leaves, which had not space to rotate and 
assume their proper vertical position, were not at all 
injured. 

Another analogous fact deserves notice : we observed 
on several occasions that a greater number of free 
leaves were injured on the branches which had been 
kept motionless by some of their leaves having been 
pinned to the corks, than on the other branches. This 
was conspicuously the case with those of Melilotus 
Petitpierreana , but the injured leaves in this instance 
were not actually counted. With Arachis hypogsea, a 
young plant with 7 stems bore 22 free leaves, and of 
these 5 were injured by the frost, all of which were on 
two stems, bearing four leaves pinned to the cork- 
supports. With Oxalis carnosa , 7 free leaves were 
injured, and every one of them belonged to a cluster 
of leaves, some of which had been pinned to the cork. 
We could account for these cases only by supposing 
that the branches which were quite free hatl been 
slightly waved about by the wind, and that their 
leaves had thus been a little warmed by the sur- 
rounding warmer air. If we hold our hands motion- 
less before a hot fire, and then wave them about, we 
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immediately feel relief; and this is evidently an 
analogous, though reversed, case. These several facts 
— ■ in relation to leaves pinned close to or a little above 
the cork-supports — to their tips projecting beyond it — 
and to the leaves on branches kept motionless — seem 
to us curious, as showing how a difference, apparently 
trifling, may determine the greater or less injury of 
the leaves. We may even infer as probable that the 
less or greater destruction during a frost of the leaves 
oh a plant which does not sleep, may often depend on 
the greater or less degree of flexibility of their petioles 
and of the branches which bear them. 

Nyctitropic or Sleep Movements of Cotyledons. 

We now come to the descriptive part of our work, 
and will begin with cotyledons, passing on to leaves 
in the next chapter. We have met with only two 
brief notices of cotyledons sleeping. Hofmeister,* 
after stating that the cotyledons of all the observed 
seedlings of the CaryophylleaB (Alsineae and Sileneae) 
bend upwards at night (but to what angle he does not 
state), remarks that those of Stellaria media rise up so 
as to touch one another ; they may therefore safely be 
said to sleep. Secondly, according to Ramey, t the 
cotyledons of Mimosa pudica and of Clianilius Dam- 
pier i rise up almost vertically at night and approach 
each other closely. It has been shown in a previous 
chapter that the cotyledons of a large number of 
plants bend a little upwards at night, and we here 
have t? meet the difficult question at what inclination 
may they be said to sleep? According to the view 
which we maintain, no movement deserves to be called 

* ‘ Dio Lelire von der Pflanzenzelle/ 1867, p. 327. 

t * Adaneonia,’ March 10 th, 1869. 
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nyctitropic, unless it has been acquired for the 1 sake of 
lessening radiation ; but this could be discovered only 
by* a long series of experiments, showing that the 
leaves of each species suffered from this cause, if pre- 
vented from sleeping. We must therefore take an 
arbitrary limit. If a cotyledon or leaf is inclined at 
60° above or beneath the horizon, it exposes to the 
zenith about one-half of its area; consequently the 
intensity of its radiation will be lessened by about 
half, compared with what it would have been if the 
cotyledon or leaf had remained horizontal. This 
degree of diminution certainly would make a great 
difference to a plant having a tender constitution. 
We will therefore speak of a cotyledon and hereafter 
of a leaf as sleeping, only when it rises at night to 
an angle of about 60°, or to a still higher angle, above 
the horizon, or sinks beneath it to the same amount. 
Not but that a lesser diminution of radiation may be 
advantageous to a plant, as in the case of Datura 
stramonium, the cotyledons of which rose from 31° at 
noon to 55° at night above the horizon. The Swedish 
turnip may profit by the area of its leaves being 
reduced at night by about 30 per cent., as estimated 
by Mr. A. S. Wilson; though in this case the angle 
through which the leaves rose was not observed. On 
the other hand, when the angular rise of cotyledons or 
of leaves is small, such as less than 30°, the diminution 
of radiation is so slight that it probably is of no sig- 
nificance to the plant in relation to radiation. For 
instance, the cotyledons of Geranium Ibericum rose at 
night to 27° above the horizon, and this would* lessen 
radiation by only 11 per cent. : those of Linum Beren - 
dieri rose to 33°, and this would lessen radiation by 
16 per cent. 

There are, however, some other sources of doubt with 
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respect to the sleep of cotyledons. In certain cases, 
the cotyledons whilst young diverge during the day to 
only a very moderate extent, so that a small rise at 
night, which we know occurs with the cotyledons of 
many plants, would necessarily cause them to assume 
a vertical or nearly vertical position at night ; and in 
this case it would be rash to infer that the movement 
was effected for any special purpose. On this account 
we hesitated long whether we should introduce several 
Cucurbitaceous plants into the following list ; but from 
reasons, presently to be given, we thought that they 
had better be at least temporarily included. This 
same source of doubt applies in some few other cases ; 
for at the commencement of our observations we did 
not always attend sufficiently to whether the cotyle- 
dons stood nearly horizontally in the middle of the day. 
With several seedlings, the cotyledons assume a highly 
inclined position at night during so short a period of 
their life, that a doubt naturally arises whether this 
can be of any service to the plant. Nevertheless, in 
most of the cases given in the following list, the coty- 
ledons may be as certainly said to sleep as may the 
leaves of any plant. In two cases, namely, with the 
cabbage and radish, the cotyledons of which rise almost 
vertically during the few first nights of their life, it 
was ascertained by placing young seedlings in the 
klinostat, that the upward movement was not due to 
apogeotropism. 

The names of the plants, the cotyledons of which 
stand at night at an angle of at least 60° with the 
horiztm, are arranged in the appended list on the same 
system as previously followed. The numbers of the 
Families, and with the Leguminosae the numbers of 
the Tribes, have been added to show how widely 
the plants in question are distributed throughout the 
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dicotyledonous series. A few remarks will have to 
be made about many of the plants in the* list. In 
doing so, it will be convenient not to follow strictly 
any systematic order, but to treat of the Oxalidae 
and the Leguminosae at the close ; for in these 
two Families the cotyledons arc generally provided 
with a pulvinus, and their movements endure for a 
much longer time than those of the other plants in 
the list. 


List of Needling Plants, the cotyledons of which rise or sink at 
night to an angle of at least GO 0 above or beneath the horizon. 


Brassica oleracea. Cruciferre (Fain. 
14). 

napus (as we are informed 

by Prof. Pfe flier). 

Kaphanus sativus. Crucifer*. 

Githago segetum. Caryophylle* 
(Fam. 26). 

Stellavia media (according to Hof- 
meister, as quoted). Caryophyl- 
le*. 

Anoda Wrightii. Malvaceae (Fam. 

66 ). 

Gossypium (var. Nankin cotton). 
Malvaceae. 

Oxalis rosea. Oxalid* (Fam. 41). 

floribunda. 

articulata. 

Valdiviana. 

sensitiva. 

Geranium rotundifolium. Gera- 
niaceae (Fam. 47). 

Trifolium subterraneum. Legu- 
minosai (Fam. 75, Tribe 3). 

■ strictum. 

leucanthemum. 

Lotus ornithopopoides. Legumi- 
nos® (Tribe 4). 

peregrinus. 

Jacobams. ' 

Clianthus Dampieri. Legumi- 
nos* (Tribe 5)— according to M. 
Rainey. 

Smithia sensitiva. Leguminos® 
(Tribe 6). 

H*matoxylon Campechianum. Le- 


guminos® (Tribe 13) — accord- 
ing to Mr. R. I. Lynch. 

Cassia mimosoides. Leguminos® 
(Tribe 14). 

glauca. r 

florida. 

corymbosa. 

pubescens. 

tora. 

neglecta. 

3 other Brazilian unnamed 

species. 

Bauhinia (sp. ?). Leguminos® 

(Tribe 15). 

Neptunia oleracea. Leguminos® 

(Tribe 20). 

Mimosa pudica. Leguminos* 

(Tribe 21). 

albida. 

Cucurbita ovifera. Cucurbitace* 

(Fam. 106). 

aurantia. 

Lagenaria vulgaris. Cucurbitace®. 
Cucumis dudaim. Cucurbitace®. 
Apium petroselinum. Umbellifer* 
(Fam. 113). 

graveolens. 

Lactuoa scariola. Com posit je (Fam. 

122 ). 

Helianthus annuus (?). Composit®. 
Ipomcea carulea. Convolvulace® 
(Fam. 151). 

purpurea. 

bona-nox/ 

— coccinea. 
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List of Seedling Plants (continued). 

Solanum lycopersicum. Solanese . Mirahilis longiflora. 

(Fam. 157). j Beta vulgaris. Polygonece (Fam. 

Mimulus, (sp. ?) Scrophularineas 179). 

(Fam. 159) — from information Amaranthus caudatus. Amaran- 
given us by Prof. Pfeifer. thaeese (Fam. 180). 

Mirabilis jalapa. Nyctagineoe Cannabis sativa (?). Cannabineae 

(Fam. 177). j (Fam. 195). 

Brassica oleracea (Cruciferso).— It was shown in the first chapter 
that the cotyledons of the common cabbage rise in the evening 
and stand vertically up at night with their petioles in contact. 
But as the two cotyledons are of unequal height, they frequently 
interfere a little with each other's movements, the shorter one 
often not standing quite vertically. They awake early in the 
morning;* thus at 6.45 a.m. on Nov. 27th, whilst it was still 
dark, the cotyledons, which had been vertical and in contact on 
tho previous evening, were reflcxed, and thus presented a very 
different appearance. It should be borne in mind that seedlings 
in germinating at the proper season, would not be subjected to 
darkness at this hour in the morning. The above amount of 
movement of tho cotyledons is only temporary, lasting with plants 
kept in a warm greenhouse from four to six days ; how long it 
would last with seedlings growing out of doors we do not know. 

Baphanus sativus.—ln the middle of the day the blades of 
the cotyledons of 10 seedlings stood at right angles to their 
hypocotyls, with their petioles a little divergent ; at night the 
blades stood vertically, with their bases in contact and with 
their petioles parallel. Next morning, at 6.45 a.m., whilst it 
was still dark, the blades were horizontal. On the following 
night they were much raised, but hardly stood sufficiently ver- 
tical to be said to be asleep, and so it was in a still less degree 
on the third night. Therefore the cotyledons of this plant (kept 
in the greenhouse) go to sleep for even a shorter time than 
those of the cabbage. Similar observations were made, but only 
during a single day and night, on 13 other seedlings likewise 
raised in the greenhouse, with the same result. 

Th£ petioles of the cotyledons of 11 young seedlings of 
S inf i pis nigra were slightly divergent at noon, and the blades 
stood at right angles to the hypocotyls ; at night the petioles 
were in close contact, and the blades considerably raised, 
with their bases in contact, but only a few stood sufficiently 
upright to be called asleep. On the following morning, 
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the petioles diverged before it was light. The hypocotyl is 
slightly sensitive, so that if rubbed with a nee®e it bends 
towards the rubbed side. In the case of Lepidium sativum , the 
petioles of the cotyledons of young seedlings diverge during 
the day and converge so as to touch each other during the 
night, by which means the bases of the tripartite blades arc 
brought into contact ; but the blades are so little raised that 
they cannot be said to sleep. The cotyledons of several other 
cruciferous plants were observed, but they did not rise sufficiently 
during the night to be said to sleep. 

Githago segetum (Caryophylleae). — On the first day after the 
cotyledons had burst through the sced-coats, they stood at noon 
at an angle of 75° above the horizon ; at night they moved 
upwards, each through an angle of 15° so as to stand quite 
vertical and in contact with one another. On the second day 
they stood at noon at 59° above the horizon, and again at 
night were completely closed, each having risen 31°. On the 
fourth day the cotyledons did not quite close at night. The 
first and succeeding pairs of young true leaves behaved in 
exactly the same manner. We think that the movement in this 
case may be called nyctitropic, though the angle passed through 
was small. The cotyledons are very sensitive to light and will 
not expand if exposed to an extremely dim one. 

Anoda Wrightii (Malvaceae).— The cotyledons whilst moderately 
young, and only from ‘2 to *3 inch in diameter, sink in the 
evening from their mid-day horizontal position to about 35° 
beneath the horizon. But when the same seedlings were older 
and had produced small true leaves, the almost orbicular 
cotyledons, now *55 inch in diameter, moved vertically downwards 
at night. This fact made us suspect that their sinking might 
be due meroly to their weight ; but they were not in the least 
flaccid, and when lifted up sprang back through elasticity into 
their former dependent position. A pot with some old seedlings 
was turned upside down in the afternoon, before the noc- 
turnal fall had commenced, and at night they assumed in op- 
position to their own weight (and to any geotropic action) an 
upwardly directed vertical position. When pots wei% thus 
reversed, after the evening fall had already commenced, the 
sinking movement appeared to be somewhat disturbed ; but all 
their movements were occasionally variable without any apparent 
cause. This latter fact, as well as that of the young cotyledons 
not sinkingi nearly so much as the older ones, deserves notice. 
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Although the movement of the cotyledons endured for a long 
time, no pSlvinus was exteriorly visible; but their growth 
continued for a long time. The cotyledons appear to be only 
slightly heliotropic, though the hypocotyl is strongly so. 

Gossypium urboreum (?) (var. Nankin cotton) (Malvaceae). — The 
cotyledons behave in nearly the same manner as those of the 
Anoda. On June 15th the cotyledons of two seedlings were 
*65 inch in length (measured along the midrib) and stood hori- 
zontally at noon ; at 10 r.M. they occupied the same position 
and had not fallen at all. On June 23rd, tho cotyledons of one 
of these seedlings were IT inch in length, and by 10 p.m. they 
had fallen from a horizontal position to 62° beneath the horizon. 
Tho cotyledons of the other seedling were 1*3 inch in length, and 
a minute tjnie leaf had been formed ; they had fallen at 10 p.m. 
to 70° beneath the horizon. On June 25th, the true leaf of this 
latter seedling was '9 inch in* length, and the cotyledons occu- 
pied nearly the same position at night. By July 9th the cotyle- 
dons appeared very old and showed signs of withering ; but they 
stood at noon almost horizontally, and at 10 p.m. hung down 
vertically. 

Gossypium herbuceum . — It is remarkable that the cotyledons of 
this species behave differently from those of the last. They were 
observed during 6 weeks from their first development until 
they had grown to a very large size (still appearing fresh and 
green), viz. 2£ inches in breadth. At this age a true leaf had 
been formed, which with its petiole was 2 inches long. During 
the whole of these G weeks the cotyledons did not sink at night ; 
yet when old their weight was considerable and th^y were borne 
by much elongated petioles. Seedlings raised from some seed 
sent us from Naples, behaved in the same manner ; as did those 
of a kind cultivated in Alabama and of the Sea-island cotton. 
To what species these three latter forms belong we do not know. 
We could not make out in the case of the Naples cotton, that 
the position of the cotyledons at night was influenced by the 
soil being more or less dry ; care being taken that they were 
not rendered flaccid by being too dry. The weight of the large 
cotyledons of the Alabama and Sea-island kinds caused them to 
hang somewhat downwards, when the pots in which they grew 
were left for a time upside down. It should, however, bo 
observed that these three kinds were raised in the middle of 
the winter, which sometimes greatly interferes with the proper 
nyctitropic movements of leaves and cotyledons. 
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Cucurbitacece . — The cotyledons of Cucurbita aurantia and ovi- 
fera , and of Lagenaria vulgaris , stand from the 1st to the 3rd day 
of their life at about 60° above the horizon, and at night rise up 
so as to become vertical and in close contact with one another. 
With Cucumis dudairn they stood at noon at 45° above the hori- 
zon, and closed at night. The tips of the cotyledons of all these 
species arc, however, refloxed, so that this part is fully exposed 
to the zenith at night ; and this fact is opposed to the belief 
that the movement is of tho same nature as that of sleeping 
plants. After tho first two or three days the cotyledons 
diverge more during the day and cease to close at night. 
Those of Trichosanthes anguina are somewhat thick and fleshy, 
and did not rise at night ; and they could perhaps hardly be 
expected to do so. On the other hand, those of Acanthosicyvs 
horrida* present nothing in their appearanco opposed to their 
moving at night in the same manner as tho preceding species ; 
yet they did not rise up in any plain manner. This fact leads 
to the belief that the nocturnal movements of the above-named 
species has been acquired for some special purpose, which may 
be to protect tho young plumule from radiation, by the close 
contact of the whole basal portion of the two cotyledons. 

(J cranium rotundifolium (Geraniacea?}. — A single seedling came 
up accidentally in a pot, and its cotyledons were observed to 
bend perpendicularly downwards during several successive 
nights, having been horizontal at noon. It grew into a fine 
plant but died before flowering : it was sent to Kew and pro- 
nounced to be certainly a Geranium, and in all probability the 
above-named* species. This case is remarkable because the 
cotyledons of O. cinereum , Endressii t Ibericum , liichardson /, and 
subcaulcscens were observed during some weeks in the winter, 
and thoy did not sink, whilst those of G. Ibericum rose 27° at 
night. 

Afdum petroselinum ( Umbelliferae). — A seedling had its coty- 
ledons (Nov. 22nd) almost fully expanded during the day ; by 
8.30 p.m. they had risen considerably, and at 10.30 p.m. were 
almost closed, their tips being only of an inch apart. On 
the following morning (23rd) the tips were ^ °f an inch apart, 


* This plant, from Dammara climber; it has been described 
Land in S. Africa, is remarkable in ‘Transact. Linn. Soc.,’ xxvii. 
from being the one known mem- p. 30. 
her of the Family which is not a 
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or more ’than seven tinjes as much. On the next night the 
cotyledons occupied nearly the same position as before. On the 
morning of the 21th they stood horizontally, and at night were 
60° above the horizon ; and so it was on the night of the 25th. 
But four days afterwards (on the 29th), when the seedlings 
were a week old, the cotyledons had ceasod to rise at night to 
any plain degree. 

Apium graveolens . — The cotyledons at noon were horizontal, 
and at 10 p.m. stood at an anglo of Gl° abovo the horizon. 

Lactuca scariola (Composite). — The cotyledons whilst young 
stood sub-horizontally during the day, and at night rose so as 
to be almost vortical, and some were quite vertical, and closed ; 
but this movement ceased when they had grown old and large, 
after an interval of 11 days. 

Jlelianthiis annum (Composite). — This caso is rather doubtful ; 
the cotyledons rise at night, and on one occasion they stood at 
73° above the horizon, so that they might then be said to have 
been asleep. 

lpomoea ccerulea v,ol Pharbitis nil ( Con volvulaceas). — The coty- 
ledons behave in nearly the same manner as those of the Anoda 
and Nankin cotton, and like them grow to a largo size. Whilst 
young and small, so that their blades were from '5 to *6 of an 
inch in length, measured along tho middle to the base of the 
central notch, they remained horizontal both during tho middle 
of the day and at night. As they increased in size they bogan 
to sink moro and more in the evening and early night ; and 
when they had grown to a length (measured in the above 
manner) of from 1 to 1*25 inch, they sank between 55° and 70° 
beneath the horizon. They acted, however, in this manner only 
when they had been well illuminated during tho day. Never- 
theless, tho cotyledons have little or no power of bending 
towards a lateral light, although the hypocotyl is strongly helio- 
tropic. They are not provided with a pulvinus, but continue 
to grow for a long time. 

Ipomaa purpurea (vel Pharbitis hisjrida ). — The cotyledons 
behave in all respects like those of /. ccerulea . A seedling with 
cotyledons *75 inch in length (measured as before) and TG5 
inch in breadth, having a small true leaf developed, was placed 
at 5.30 p.m. on a klinostat in a darkened box, so that neither 
weight nor geotropism could act on them. At 10 p.m. one coty- 
ledon stood at 77° and tho other at 82° beneath the horizon. 
Before being placed in the klinostat they stood at 15° and 29° 
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beneath the horizon. The nocturnal ^position depends chiefly 
on the curvature of the petiole close to the blade, but the whole 
petiole becomes slightly curved downwards. It deserves notice 
that seedlings of this and the last-named species were raised at 
the end of February and another lot in the middle of March, 
and the cotyledons in neither case exhibited any nyctitropic 
movement. 

Ipomaa bona-nox . — The cotyledons after a few days grow to 
an enormous size, those on a young seedling being 31 inches 
in breadth. They were extended horizontally at noon, and at 
10 p.m. stood at 63° beneath the horizon. Fivo days after- 
wards they were 4 \ inches in breadth, and at night one stood at 
64° and the other 48° beneath the horizon. Though the blades 
are thin, yet from their great size and from the petioles being 
long, we imagined that their depression at night might be 
determined by their weight ; but when the pot was laid hori- 
zontally, they became curved towards the hypocotyl, which 
movement could not have been in the least aided by their 
weight, at the same time they were somewhat twisted upwards 
through apogeotropisrn. Nevertheless, the weight of the coty- 
ledons is so far influential, that when on another night the pot 
was turned upside down, they were unable to rise and thus to 
assume their proper nocturnal position. 

Ipomna cocci nea . — The cotyledons whilst young do not sink 
at night, but when grown a little older, but still only *4 inch in 
length (measured as before) and -82 in breadth, they became 
greatly depressed. In one case they were horizontal at noon, 
and at 10 p.m. one of them stood at 64° and the other at 47° 
beneath the horizon. The blades are thin, and the petioles, 
which become much curved down at night, are short, so that 
here weight can hardly have produced any effect* With all the 
above species of Ipomcea, when the two cotyledons on the same 
seedling were unequally depressed at night, this seemed to 
depend on the position which they had held during the day 
with reference to the light. 

Solanum lycopersicum (Solaneas). — The cotyledons rise so 
much at night as to come nearly in contact. Those of 8. palina- 
canthum were horizontal at noon, and by 10 p.m. had risen only 
27° 30' : but on the following morning before it was light they 
stood at 59° above the horizon, and in the afternoon of the same 
day were again horizontal. The behaviour of the cotyledons of 
this latter species seems, therefore, to be anomalous. 
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Mirabilis jalapa and lotigiflora (Nyctagineso). — Tho cotyledons, 
which are of unequal size, stand horizontally during the middle 
of the day, and at night rise up vertically and come into close 
contact with one another. But this movement with M. longiflora 
lasted for only the three first nights. 

Beta vulgaris (Polygoneac). — A large number of seedlings were 
observed on three occasions. During the day the cotyledons 
sometimes stood sub-horizon tally, but more commonly at an 
angle of about 50° above tho horizon, and for the first two or 
three nights they rose up vertically so as to be completely 
closed. During the succeeding one or two nights they rose 
only a little, and afterwards hardly at all. 

Amaranthus caudatus (Amaranthaceoe). — At noon the coty- 
ledons of many seedlings, which had just germinated, stood at 
about 45° above the horizon, and at 10.15 p.m. some were nearly 
and others quite closed. On tho following morning they were 
again well expanded or open. 

Cannabis sativa (Cannabinese). — We are very doubtful whether 
this plant ought to be here included. Tho cotyledons of a large 
number of seedlings, after being well illuminated during the 
day, were curved downwards at night, so that the tips of some 
pointed directly to the ground, but the basal part did not appear 
to be at all depressed. On the following morning they were 
again flat and horizontal. The cotyledons of many other seed- 
lings were at the samo time not in any way affected. Therefore 
this case seems very different from that of ordinary sleep, and 
probably comes under the head of epinasty, as is the case with 
the leaves of this plant according to Kraus. The cotyledons are 
heliotropic, and so is the hypocotyl in a still stronger degree. 

Oxalis . — Wo now come to cotyledons provided with a pulvinus, 
all of which aro remarkable from the continuance of the nocturnal 
movements during several days or even weeks, and apparently 
after growth has ceased. The cotyledons of 0 . rosea , floribunda 
and urticulata sink vertically down at night and clasp the upper 
part of the hypocotyl. Those of 0. Valdiviana and sensitiva, on 
the contrary, rise vertically up, so that their upper surfaces come 
into close contact ; and after the young leaves are developed these 
are clasped by the cotyledons. As in the daytime they stand hori- 
zontally, or are even a little deflected beneath the horizon, they 
move in the evening through an angle of at least 90°. Their 
complicated circumnutating movements during the day have 

v % 
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been described in the first chapter. The experiment was a 
superfluous one, but pots with seedlings of 0. rosea and florihunda 
were turned upside down, as soon as the cotyledons began to 
show any signs of sleep, and this made no difference in their 
movements. 

Leguminosee. — It may bo seen in our list that the cotyledons 
of several species in nine genera, widely distributed through- 
out the Family, sleep at night ; and this probably is the case 
with many others. The cotyledons of all these species are pro- 
vided with a pulvinus ; and the movement in all is continued 
during many days or weeks. In Cassia the cotyledons of the 
ten species in the list rise up vertically at night and come 
into close contact with one another. We observed that those 
of C. Jlorida opened in the morning rather later than those of 
(J. glauca and pubescens. The movement is exactly the same 
in 0 . mimosoides as in the other species, though its subsequently 
developed leaves sleep in a different manner. The cotyledons 
of an eleventh species, namely, C. nodosa , are thick and fleshy, 
and do not rise up at night. The circumipitation of tho coty- 
ledons during the day of C . tora has been described in the first 
chapter. Although the cotyledons of Smithia sensitioa rose from 
a horizontal position in the middlo of the day to a vertical one 
at night, those of S. V fund'd , which are thick and fleshy, did not 
sleep. When Mimosa pudka and albida have been kept at a 
sufficiently high temperature during the day, the cotyledons 
eomo into close contact at night ; otherwise they merely rise up 
almost vertically. Tho circumnutation of those of M. pudica 
has been described. Tho cotyledons of a Bauhinia from St. 
Catharina in Brazil stood during the day at an angle of about 
50° above the horizon, and at night rose to 77°; but it is pro- 
bable that they would have closed completely, if the seedlings 
had been kept in a warmer place. 

Lotus. — In three species of Lotus the cotyledons were observed 
to sleep. Those of L. Jacohams present the singular case of not 
rising at night in any conspicuous manner for the first 5 or 
6 days of their life, and the pulvinus is not well developed at 
this period. Afterwards the sleeping movement is* well dis- 
played, though to a variable degree, and is long continued. 
We shall hereafter meet with a nearly parallel case with the 
leaves of Sida rhombifvlia. The cotyledons of L . Gtbelii are 
only slightly raised at night, and differ much in this respect 
from the three species in our list. 
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Trifolium . — The germination of 21 species was observed. In 
most of them the cotyledons rise hardly at all, or only slightly, 
at night ; but those of T. glomeratum , striatum and incarnatum 
rose from 45° to 55° above the horizon. With T. subterraneum , 
leucanthemum and strictum , they stood up vertically ; and with 
T. strictum the rising movement is accompanied, as we shall see, 
by another movement, which makes us believe that the rising 
is truly nyctitropic. We did not carefully examine the coty- 
ledons of all the species for a pulvinus, but this organ was 
distinctly present in thoso of T. subterraneum an 6 . strictum ; whilst 
there was no trace of a pulvinus in some species, for instance, in 
T. resupinatum , the cotyledons of which do not rise at night. 

Trifolium subterraneum . — The blades of the cotyledons on the 
first day after germination (Nov. 21st) wero not fully expanded, 
being inclined at about 35° above the horizon ; at night they 
rose to about 75°. Two days afterwards the blades at noon 
were horizontal, with the petioles highly inclined upwards; 
and it is remarkable that the nocturnal movement is almost 
wholly confined to the blades, being effected by the pulvinus at 
their bases ; whilst the petioles retain day and night nearly the 
same inclination. On this night (Nov. 23rd), and for some few 
succeeding nights, the blades rose from a horizontal into, a 
vertical position, and then became bowed inwards at about an 
average angle of 10° ; so that they had passed through an angle 
of 100°. Their tips now almost touched one another, their 
bases being slightly divergent. The two blades thus formed 
a highly inclined roof over the axis of the seedling. This 
movement is the same as that of the terminal leaflet of the 
tripartite leaves of many species of Trifolium. After an interval 
of 8 days (Nov. 29th) the blades were horizontal during the 
day, and vertical at night, and now they were no longer bowed 
inwards. They continued to move in the same manner for the 
following two months, by which time they had increased greatly 
in size, their petioles being no less than * 8 of an inch in length, 
and two true leaves had by this time been developed. 

Trifolium strictum. — On the first day after germination the 
cotyledoifs, which are provided with a pulvinus, stood at noon 
horizontally, and at night rose to only about 45° above the 
horizon. Four days afterwards the seedlings were again ob- 
served at night, and now the blades stood vertically and were 
in contact, excepting the tips, which were much deflexed, so 
that they faced the zenith. At this age the petioles are curved 
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upwards, and at night, when the bases of the blados are in con- 
tact, the two petioles together form a vertical ring surrounding 
the plumule. The cotyledons continued to act in nearly the same 
manner for 8 or 10 days from the period of germination ; but 
the petioles had by this time become straight and had increased 
much in length. After from 12 to 14 clays the first simple true 
leaf was formed, and during the ensuing fortnight a remarkable 
movement was repeatedly observed. At I. (Fig. 125) we have 
a sketch, made in the middle of the day, of a seedling about 
a fortnight old. The two cotyledons, of which lie is the 
right, and Lc the left one, stand directly opposite one another* 


Fig. 125. 



I. II. III. 


TrifoUiun strictnm: diurnal and nocturnal positions of the two cotyledons 
and of the first leaf. I. Seedling viewed obliquely from above, during 
the day: JRc , right cotyledon; Lc , left cotyledon; F y first true leaf. 
II. A rather younger seedling, viewed at night: J?c, right cotyledon 
raised, but its position not otherwise changed ; Ac, left cotyledon raised 
and laterally twisted; first leaf raised and twisted so as to face the 
left twisted cotyledon. III. Same seedling viewed at night from the 
opposite side. The back of the first leaf, I) is here shown instead of 
the front, as in II. 

and the first true leaf ( F ) projects at right angles to them. At 
night (see II. and III.) the right cotyledon (Be) is greatly 
raised, but is not otherwise changed in position. The left 
cotyledon (Lc) is likewise raised, but it is also twisted, so that 
its blade, instead of exactly facing the opposite one, now stands 
at nearly right angles to it. This nocturnal twisting movement 
is effected not by means of the pulvinus, but by the twisting of 
the whole length of the petiole, as could be seen by the curved 
line of its upper concave surface. At the same time the true 
leaf (F) rises up, so as to stand vertically, or it even passes the 
vertical and is inclined a little inwards. It also twists a little, 
by which means the upper surface of its blade fronts, and 
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left cotyledon. This seems to be the object gained by these 
singular movements. Altogether 20 seedlings were examined on 
successive nights, and in 19 of them it was the left cotyledon 
alone which became twisted, with the true leaf always so twisted 
that its upper surface approached closely and fronted that of the 
left cotyledon. In only one instance was the right cotyledon 
twisted, with the truo leaf twisted towards it ; but this seedling 
was in an abnormal condition, as the left cotyledon did not rise 
up properly at night. This whole case is remarkable, as with 
the cotyledons of no other plant have we seen any nocturnal 
movement except vertically upwards or downwards. It is the 
more remarkable, because we shall meet with an analogous case 
in the leaves of the allied genus Melilotus, in which the ter- 
minal leaflet rotates at night so as to present ono edge to the 
zenith and at the same time bends to ono side, so that its upper 
surface comes into contact with that of one of the two now ver- 
tical lateral leaflets. 

Concluding Bemarlcs on the Nyetitropie Movements of 
Cotyledons . — The sleep of cotyledons (though this is a 
subject which has been little attended to), seems to be 
a more common phenomenon than that of loaves. We 
observed the position of the cotyledons during the day 
and night in 153 genera, widely distributed through- 
out the dicotyledonous series, but otherwise selected 
almost by hazard ; and one or more species in 26 of 
these genera placed their cotyledons at night so as 
to stand vertically or almost vertically, having gene- 
rally moved through an angle of at least 60°. If we 
lay on one side the Leguminosao, the cotyledons of 
which are particularly liable to sleep, 140 genera 
remain ; and out of these, the cotyledons of at least one 
species in 19 genera slept. Now if we were to select 
by hazard 140 genera, excluding the Leguminosae, and 
observed their leaves at night, assuredly not nearly 
so many as 19 would be found to include sleeping 
species. We here refer exclusively to the plants 
observed by ourselves. 
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In our entire list of seedlings, there are 30 genera, 
belonging to 10 Families, the cotyledons of which in 
some of the species rise or sink in the evening or 
early night, so as to stand at least 60° above or be- 
neath the horizon. In a large majority of the genera, 
namely, 24, the movement is a rising one; so that 
the same direction prevails in these nyctitropic move- 
ments as in the lesser periodic ones described in the 
second chapter. The cotyledons move downwards 
during the early part of the night in only 6 of the 
genera; and in one of them, Cannabis, the curving 
down of the tip is probably due to epinasty, as Kraus 
believes to be the case with the leaves. The down- 
ward movement to the amount of 90° is very decided 
in Oxalis Valdiviana and sensitiva , and in Geranium 
rotundifolium. It is a remarkable fact that with Anoda 
Wrightii, one species of Gossypium and at least 3 
species of Ipomcea, the cotyledons whilst young and 
light sink at night very little or not at all ; although 
this movement becomes well pronounced as soon as 
they have grown large and heavy. Although the 
downward movement cannot be attributed to the 
weight of the cotyledons in the several cases which 
were investigated, namely, in those of the Anoda, 
Ipomoea purpurea and bona-nox, nor in that of L coc - 
cinea, yet bearing in mind that cotyledons are con- 
tinually circumnutating, a slight cause might at first 
have determined whether the great nocturnal move- 
ment should be upwards or downwards. We may 
therefore suspect that in some aboriginal member of 
the groups in question, the weight of the cotyledons 
first determined the downward direction. The fact of 
the cotyledons of these species not sinking down much 
whilst they are young and tender, seems opposed to 
the belief that the greater movement when they are 
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grown older, has been acquired for the sake of pro- 
tecting them from radiation at night ; but then we 
should remember that there are many plants, the 
leaves of which sleep, whilst the cotyledons do not ; 
and if in some cases the leaves are protected from cold 
at night whilst the cotyledons are not protected, so in 
other cases it may be of more importance to the species 
that the nearly full-grown cotyledons should be better 
protected than the young ones. 

In all the species of Oxalis observed by us, the coty- 
ledons are provided with pulvini ; but this organ has 
become wore or less rudimentary in 0 . corniculata , 
and the amount of upward movement of its cotyledons 
at night is very variable, but is never enough to be 
called sleep. We omitted to ascertain whether the 
cotyledons of Geranium rotundifolium possess pulvini. 
In the LeguminosaB all the cotyledons which sleep, as 
far as we have seen, are provided with pulvini. But 
with Lotus Jacobseus, these are not fully developed 
during the first few days of the life of the seedling, 
and the cotyledons do not then rise much at night. 
With Trifolium strictum the blades of the cotyledons 
rise at night by the aid of their pulvini ; whilst the 
petiole of one cotyledon twists half-round at the same 
time, independently of its pulvinus. 

As a general rule, cotyledons which are provided 
with pulvini continue to rise or sink at night during 
a much longer period than those destitute of this organ. 
In this latter case the movement no doubt depends on 
alternately greater growth on the upper and lower side 
of the* petiole, or of the blade, or of both, preceded 
probably by the increased turgescence of the growing 
cells . Such movements generally last for a very 
short period — for instance, with Brassica and Githago 
for 4 or 5 nights, with Beta for 2 or 3, and with 
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Raphanus for only a single night. There are, however, 
some strong exceptions to this rule, as the cotyledons 
of Gossypium, Anoda and Ipoincea do not possess pul- 
vini, yet continue to move and to grow for a long time. 
We thought at first that when the movement lasted for 
only 2 or 3 nights, it could hardly be of any service 
to the plant, and hardly deserved to be called sleep ; 
but as many quickly-growing leaves sleep for only a 
few nights, and as cotyledons are rapidly developed 
and soon complete their growth, this doubt now seems 
to us not well-founded, more especially as these move- 
ments are in many instances so strongly pronounced. 
We may here mention another point of similarity 
between sleeping leaves and cotyledons, namely, that 
some of the latter (for instance, those of Cassia and 
Githago) are easily affected by the absence of light ; 
and they then either close, or if closed do not open ; 
whereas others (as with the cotyledons of Oxalis) are 
very little affected by light. In the next chapter it 
will be shown that the nyctitropic movements both 
of cotyledons and leaves consist of a modified form of 
circunmutation. 

As in the Leguminosee and Oxalidee, the leaves and 
the cotyledons of the same species generally sleep, the 
idea at first naturally occurred to us, that the sleep 
of the cotyledons was merely an early development of 
a habit proper to a more advanced stage of life. But 
no such explanation can be admitted, although there 
seems to be some connection, as might have been 
expected, between the two sets of cases. For the 
leaves of many plants sleep, whilst their cotyle&ons do 
not do so — of which fact Desmodium gyrans offers a 
good instance, as likewise do three species of Nico- 
tiana observed by us; also Sida rhombifolia , Abutilon 
Darwinii , and Chenopodium album. On the other 
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hand, the cotyledons of some plants sleep and not the 
leaves, as with the species of Beta, Brassica, Geranium, 
Apium, Solanum, and Mirabilis, named in our list. 
Still more striking is the fact that, in the same genus, 
the leaves of several or of all the species may sleep, 
but the cotyledons of only some of them, as occurs 
with Trifolium, Lotus, Gossypium, and partially with 
Oxalis. Again, when both the cotyledons and the 
leaves of the same plant sleep, their movements may 
be of a widely dissimilar nature : thus with Cassia the 
cotyledons rise vertically up at night, whilst their 
leaves sipk down and twist round so as to turn their 
lower surfaces outwards. With seedlings of Oxalis 
Valdiviana, having 2 or *3 well-developed leaves, it 
was a curious spectacle to behold at night each leaflet 
folded inwards# and hanging perpendicularly down- 
wards, whilst at the same time and on the same plant 
the cotyledons stood vertically upwards. 

These several facts, showing the independence of 
the nocturnal movements of the leaves and cotyledons 
on the same plant, and on plants belonging to the 
same genus, lead to the belief that the cotyledons have 
acquired their power of movement for some special 
purpose. Other facts lead to the same conclusion, 
such as the presence of pulvini, by the aid of which 
the nocturnal movement is continued during some 
weeks. In Oxalis the cotyledons of some species 
move vertically upwards, and of others vertically 
downwards at night ; but this great difference within 
the same natural genus is not so surprising as it 
may stt first appear, seeing that the cotyledons of all 
the species are continually oscillating up and down 
during the day, so that a small cause might determine 
whether they should rise or sink at night. Again, the 
peculiar nocturnal movement of the left-hand coty- 
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Won of Irifolm strata, in combination with that 
of the first tine leaf, My, the wide distribution in 
the dicotyledonous series of plants with cotyledons 
which sleep, Meeting on these several facts, our 
conclusion seems justified, that the nyctitropic move- 
ments of cotyledons, by which the hlade is made to 
stand either vertically or almost vertically upwards 
or downwards at night, has been acquired, at least 
in most cases, for some special purpose; nor can we 
doubt that this purpose is the protection of the upper 
surface of the blade, and perhaps of the central bud 
or plumule, from radiation at night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Modified Circumnutation : Nyotitropic or Sleep Movements of 
Leaves. 

Conditions necessary for these movements — List of Genera and Families, 
which include sleeping plants — Description of the movements in 
the several Genera — Oxalis : leaflets folded at night— Averrhoa : 
rapid movements of the leaflets — Porlieria: leaflets close when 
plant kept very dry — Tropyooljup : leaves do not sleep unless well 
illuminated during day — Lupihus: various modes of sleeping — 
Melilotus : singular movements of terminal leaflet— Trifolium — 
Desinodium: rudimentary lateral leaflets, movements of, not de- 
veloped on yourfg plants, state of their pulvini — Cassia : complex 
movements of the leaflets — Bauhinia: leaves folded at night — 
Mimosa pudica : compounded movements of loaves, effect of dark- 
ness — Mimosa albida, reduced leaflets of — Schrankia: downward 
movement of the pinnae — Marsilea : the only cryptogam known to 
sleep — Concluding remarks and summary — Nyctitropism consists 
of modified circumnutation, regulated by the alternations of light 
and darkness — Shape of first true leaves. 

We now come to the nyotitropic- or sleep move- 
ments of leaves. It should be remembered that we 
confine this term to leaves which place their blades 
at night either in a vertical position or not more than 
30° from the vertical, — that is, at least 60° above or 
beneath the horizon. In some few cases this is 
effected by the rotation of the blade, the petiole not 
being either raised or lowered to any considerable 
extend The limit of 30° from the vertical is obviously 
an arbitrary one, and has been selected for reasons 
previously assigned, namely, that when the blade 
approaches the perpendicular as nearly as this, only 
half as much of the surface is exposed at night to the 
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zenith and to free radiation as when the blade is 
horizontal. Nevertheless, in a few instances, leaves 
which seem to be prevented by their structure from 
moving to so great an extent as 60° above or beneath 
the horizon, have been included amongst sleeping 
plants. 

It should be premised that the nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves are easily affected by the conditions 
to which the plants have been subjected. If the ground 
is kept too dry, the movements are much delayed 
or fail : according to Dassen,* even if the air is 
very dry the leaves of Impatiens and Malva are 
rendered motionless. Carl Kraus has also lately 
insisted t on the great influence which the quantity of 
water absorbed has on the periodic movements of 
leaves ; and he believes that this caus,e chiefly deter- 
mines the variable amount of sinking of the leaves of 
Polygonum convolvulus at night ; and if so, their move- 
ments are not in our sense strictly nyctitropic. Plants 
in order to sleep must have been exposed to a proper 
temperature : Erythrina crista-galli, out of doors and 
nailed against a wall, seemed in fairly good health, 
but the leaflets did not sleep, whilst those on another 
plant kept in a warm greenhouse were all vertically de- 
pendent at night. In a kitchen-garden the leaflets of 
Phaseolus vulgaris did not sleep during the early part 
of the summer. Ch. Royer says,{ referring I suppose 
to the native plants in France, that they do not sleep 
when the temperature is below 5° C. or 41° F. In 
the case of several sleeping plants, viz., species of 


* Dassen, ‘ Tijdschrift vor. Na- 
turlijke Gesch. eii Physiologic/ 
1887, vol. iv. p. 106 See also 
Ch. Royer on the importance of a 
proper state of turgesccnee of the 
cells, in ‘Aunal. des Sc. Nat. 


Bot.* (5th series), ix. 1868, p. 345. 

f ‘lieitrage zur Kentuiss der 
Bewcgungen/ &c., in * Flora/ 
1879, pp. 42, 43, 67, &c. 

X ‘ Annal. des Sc. Nat. Bot/ 
(5th Series), ix. 1868, p. 366. 
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Tropseolum, Lupinus, Ipomoea, Abutilon, Siegesbeckia, 
and probably other genera, it is indispensable that 
the leaves should be well illuminated during the day 
in order that they may assume at night a vertical 
position ; and it was probably owing to this cause 
that seedlings of Chenopodium album and Siegesbeckia 
orientalis , raised by us during the middle of the winter, 
though kept at a proper temperature, did not sleep. 
Lastly, violent agitation by a strong wind, during a 
few minutes, of the leaves of Maranta arundinacea 
(which previously had not been disturbed in the hot- 
house), prevented their sleeping during the two next 
nights. 

We will now give our observations on sleeping 
plants, made in the manner described in the Intro- 
duction. The §tem of the plant was .always secured 
(when not stated to the contrary) close to the base of 
the leaf, the movements of which were being observed, 
so as to prevent the stem from circumnutating. As 
the tracings were made on a vertical glass in front of 
the plant, it was obviously impossible to trace its 
course as soon as the leaf became in the evening 
greatly inclined either upwards or downwards; it 
must therefore be understood that the broken lines 
in the diagrams, which represent the evening and 
nocturnal courses, ought always to be prolonged to a 
much greater distance, either upwards or downwards, 
than appears in them. The conclusions which may be 
deduced from our observations will be given near the 
end of this chapter. 

In ’tile following list all the genera which include 
sleeping plants are given, as far as known to us. The 
same arrangement is followed as in former cases, and 
the number of the Family is appended. This list 
possesses some interest, as it shows that the habit of 
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sleeping is common to some few plants throughout 
the whole vascular series. The greater number of the 
genera in the list have - been observed by ourselves 
with more or less care ; but several are given on the 
authority of others (whose names are appended in the 
list), and about these we have nothing more to say. 
No doubt the list is very imperfect, and several genera 
might have been added from the * Somnus Plantarum’ 
by Linnaeus ; but we could not judge, in some of his 
cases, whether the blades occupied at night a nearly 
vertical position. He refers to some plants as sleeping, 
for instance, Lathyrus odor atm and Vida f aba, in which 
we could observe no movement deserving to be called 
sleep, and as no one can doubt the accuracy of Linnaeus, 
we are left in doubt. 


List of Genera , including species the haves of which sleep. 


Class I. DICOTYLEDONS. 
Sub-class I. ANGiosrERMS. 


Genus. 

Githago 

Stellaria (Batalin). 

Portulaca (Ch.) 
Royer). J 

Sida. 

Abutilon. 

Malva (Linnaeus'! 
and Pfeffer). / 

Hibiscus (Lin-‘ 
najus). 

Anoda. » 

Gossypiuip. 

Ayenia (Linnaeus). 

Triumfetta (Lin-' 
naeus). 

Linum (Batalin). 

Oxalis. 

Averrhoa. 

Porlieris. 

Guiacum. 

Impatiens (Lin-, 
naeus, Pfeffer, 
Batalin). J 


Family. 

Caryophylleaj (26). 
» 

Portulacerc (27). 
Malvaceae (56). 

» 

» 

Sterculace® (37). 
Tiliaceaj (38). 

Lineee (39). 

Oxalidae (41). 

Zygophylleae (45). 

» 

Balsamiueae (48). I 


Sub-class I. Angiosperms — continued. 

Genus. | Family. 
Tropaeolum. , Trop^oleae (49). 

Crotolaria (ThiseM I Leguminosaj (75) 


ton Dyer). / 

Lupinus. 


Tribe II. 

ti 

Cytisus. 

n 

ii 

Trigonella. 

» 

Tr. III. 

Medicago. 

n 

ii 

Melilotus. 

,j 

it 

Trifolium. 

■ V 

it 

Securigera. 

n 

Tr. IV. 

Lotus. 

7* 

tt 

Psoralea. 

tt 

Tr. V. 

Amorpha (Du-1 
chartre). / 

tt 

tt 

Daelea. 

ii 

it 

Indigofera. 

ii 

tt 

Tephrosia. 

n 

ii 

Wistaria. 


tt 

Robinia. 

ft 

tt 

Sphcerophysa, 

11 

tt 

Colutea. 

ft 

it 

Astragalus. 

If, 


Glycyrrhiza. 

ft 

if 

Coronilla. 

ft 

Tr. VI. 

Hedysarum. 

11 

» 
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List of Genera (continued). 


lass I. DICOTYLEDONS (continued). 
Sub-class I. Angiosperms. 


Genus, 

Onobrychis. 

Smithia. 

Arachis. 

Desmodium. 

Urania. 

Vicia, 

Centrosema. 

Amphicarpsca. 

Glycine. 

Erythrina. 

Apios. 

Phased us. 

Sophora. 
Csesalpinia. 
Haematoxylon. 
Gleditschia (Du-| 
chartre). / 
Poinciana. 

Cassia. 

Bauhinia. 

Tamarind us. 
Adenanthera. 
Prosopis. 

Neptunia. 

Mimosa. 

Schrankia. 

Acacia. 

Albizzia. 

elaleuca(Bouch4). 


Family , 

/Leguminos® (75) 

l » Tr. VI. 


Tr. VII. 
Tr. VIII. 


Sub-class I. Angiosperms (continue 


Tr. X. 
Tr. XIII. 


Tr. XIV. 
Tr. XV. 
Tr. XVI. 
Tr. XX. 


„ Tr. XXII. 
„ Tr. XX11I. 
Myrtace® (94). 


Genus. 

iEnothera (Lin- 
nffius). 
Passiflora. 

| Siegesbeckia. 

Ipomcea. 

Nicotiana. 

I Mirabilis. 
i Polygonum 
I talin). 

Amaranth us. 

Chenopodium. 
Pimelia (Bouehe). 
Euphorbia. 

*j Phyllanthus(Pfef-| 


(Ba-J 


Family, 

Onagrariea (100). 

Passiflorace® (105). 
Composit® (122). 

{ Convolvulace® 
(151). 

Solane® (157). 
Nyctagine® (177). 

Polygoue® (179). 
/Amaranthace® 

l (180). 

Chenopodie® (181). 
Thymete® (188), 
Euphorbiace® (202) 


Sub-class II. GVMNOSPERMS. 
Aies (Chatiu). 

Class II. MONOCOTYLEDONS. 


Thalia. 

Maranta. 

Colocasia. 

Strephium. 

Class III. 
Marsilea. 


Cannace® (21). 

Aroide® (30). 
Gramme® (55). 


ACOTYLEDONS. 
Marsileace® (4). 


Githago segetum (Caryophyllese).-— The first leaves produced 
by young seedlings, rise up and close together at night. Qn a 
rather older seedling, two young leaves stood at noon at 55° 
the horizon, and at night at 86°, so each had risen 31°. 
Tneangle, however, was less in some cases. Similar observations 
were occasionally made on young leaves (for the older ones moved 
very littfc) produced by nearly full-grown plants. Batalin 
says (‘Flora/ Oct. 1st, 1873, p. 437) that the young leaves of 
Stellana close up so completely at night that they form together 
great buds. 

bida (Malvaceae).— The nyctitropic movements of the leaves 
in. this genus are remarkable in some respects. Batalin informs 

Y 
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6°4r3'cun.30 


8*80'a m.i 


us (see also * Flora/ Oct, 1st, 1873, p. 437) that those of 

S. napcea fall at night, but 
,g ’ * to what angle ho cannot 

remember. The leaves of 
»S', rhombifolia and return , on 
the other hand, rise up 
vertically, and are pressed 
against the stem. We have 
therefore here within the 
same genus, directly op- 
posite movements. Again, 
the leaves of S. rhombifolia 
are furnished with a pul- 
vinus, formed of a mass of 
small cells destitute of chlo- 
rophyll, and with their 
longer axes perpendicular 
to the axis of the petiole. 
As measured along this 
latter line, these cells are 
only £th of the length of 
those of the petiole; but 
instead of being abruptly 
separated from them (as is 
usual with the pulvinus in 
most plants), they graduate 
into the larger cells of the 
petiole. On the other hand, 
S. napcea, according to Ba- 
talin, does not possess a 
pulvinus; and he informs 
us that a gradation may be 
traced in the several species 
of the genus between these 
two states of the petiole; 
Sida rhombifolia presents 
another peculiarity, of which 
we have seen no other in- 
stance with leaves that 
sleep: for those on very 
young plants, though they 
rise somewhat in the evening, do not go to sleep, as we observed 


\8'lS'a**.36* 


'Sida rhombifolia : ciredmnutation and 
nycti tropic (or sleep) movements of 
a leaf on a young plant, 9J inches 
high; filament fixed to midrib of 
; nearly full-grown leaf, 2j inches in 
length ; movement traced under a sky- 
light. Apex of leaf 5§ inches from 
the vertical glass, so diagram not 
greatly enlarged. . 
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on several occasions ; whilst those on rather older plants sleep 
in a conspicuous manner. For instance, a leaf (*85 of an inch 
in length) on a very young seedling 2 inches high, stood at noon 
9° above the horizon, and at 10 p.m. at 28°, so it had risen only 
19°; another leaf (1*4 inch in length) on a seedling of the 
same height, stood at the same two periods at 7° and 32°, and 
therefore had risen 25°. These leaves, which moved so little, 
had a fairly well-developed pulvinus. After an interval of some 
weeks, when the same seedlings were 2d and 3 inches in height, 
some of the young leaves stood up at night quite vertically, and 
others were highly inclined ; and so it was with bushes which 
were fully grown and were flowering. 

The movement of a leaf was traced from 9.15 a.m. on 
May 28th to 8.30 a.m. on the 30th. The temperature was too 
low (15°~16° C.), and the illumination hardly sufficient; con- 
sequently the leaves did not become quite so highly inclined at 
night, as they had done previously and as they did subse- 
quently in the hot-house ; but the movements did not appear 
otherwise disturbed. On the first day the leaf sank till 
5.15 p.m. ; it then rose rapidly and greatly till 10.5 p.m., and 
only a little higher during the rest of the night (Fig. 126). 
Early on the next day (29th) it fell in a slightly zigzag line 
rapidly until 9 a.m., by which time it had reached nearly the 
same place as on the previous morning. During the remainder 
of the day it fell slowly, and zigzagged laterally. The evening 
rise began after 4 p.m. in the same manner as before, and on 
the second morning it again fell rapidly. The ascending and 
descending lines do not coincide, as may be seen in the diagram. 
On the 30th a new tracing was mado (not here given) on a 
rather enlarged scale, as the apex of the leaf now stood 9 inches 
from the vertical glass. In order to observe moro carefully the 
course pursued at the time when the diurnal fall changes into 
the nocturnal rise, dots were made every half-hotfr between 
4 p.m. and 10.30 p.m. This rendered the lateral zigzagging 
movement during the evening more conspicuous than in the 
diagram given, but it was of the same nature as there shown. 
The impression forced on our minds was that the leaf was 
expending superfluous movement, so that the great nocturnal 
rise might not occur at too early an hour. ' 

* Abutilon Durwinii (Malvaceae). — The loaves on some very 
young plants stood almost horizontally during the day, and 
hung down vertically at night. Very fine plants kept in a 

Y 2 
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large hall, lighted only from the roof, did not sleep at night, 
for in order to do so the leaves must be well illuminated during 
the day. The cotyledons do not sleep. Linnaeus says that the 
leaves of his Sida ubutilon sink perpendicularly down at night, 
though the petiolos rise. Prof. Pfeffer informs us that the 
leaves of a Malva, allied to M. sylvestris, rise greatly at night; 
and this genus, as well as that of Hibiscus, are included by 
Linnaeus in his list of sleeping plants. 

Aiioda Wriyhtii (Malvaceae). — The leaves, produced by very 
young plants, when grown to a moderate size, sink at night 
either almost vertically down or to an angle of about 45° beneath 
the horizon ; for thcro is a considerable degree of variability in 
the amount of sinking at night, which depends in part on the 
degree to which they have been illuminated during the day. 
But the leaves, whilst quite young, do not sink dbwn at night, 
and this is a very unusual circumstance. The summit of the 
petiole, whero it joins the blado, is developed into a pulvinus, 
and this is present in very young leaves which do not sleep ; 
though it is not so well defined as in older leaves. 

(Jvmypium (var. Nankin cotton, Malvaceae). — Somo young 
leaves, between 1 and 2 inches in length, borne by two seedlings 
G and 71 inches in height, stood horizontally, or were raised a 
little above the horizon at noon on July 8th and 9th ; but by 
10 p.m. they had sunk down to between 68° and 90° beneath 
the horizon. When the same plants had grown to double 
the above height, their leaves stood at night almost or quite 
vertically dependent. Tho leaves on some large plants of 
G. maritimum and Brazil erne, which were kept in a very badly 
lighted hot-house, only occasionally sank much downwards 
at night, and hardly enough to be called sleep. 

(Jjalis (Oxalidae). — In most of the species in this large genus 
the three leaflets sink vertically down at night; but as their 
sub-petioles are short the blades could not assume this position 
from tho want of space, unless they were in some manner ren- 
dered narrower; and this is effected by their becoming more 
or less folded (Fig. 127). The angle formed by the two halves 
of the same leaflet was found to vary in different individuals of 
several species between 92° and 150 °; in three of the best 
folded leaflets of 0 . fragrans it was 76°, 74°, and 54°. The 
angle is often different in the three leaflets of the same leaf. 
As the leaflets sink down at night and become folded, their 
lower surfaces are brought near together (see B), or even into 
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close contact; and from this circumstance it might be thought 
that the object of the folding was the protection of their lower 
surfaces. If this had been the case, it would have formed 
a strongly marked exception to the rule, that when there is any 
difference in the degree of protection from radiation of the two 
surfaces of the leaves, it is always the upper surface which is 
the best protected. But that the folding of tho leaflets, and 
consequent mutual approximation of their lower surfaces, 
serves merely to allow them to sink down vertically, may be 

Fig. 127. 


^ A. B. 

Ox tlis acetosella : A, leaf seen from vertically above ; B, diagram of leaf 
asleep, also seen from vertically abov’e. 

inferred from the fact that when the leaflets do not radiate 
from the summit of a common petiole, or, again, when there is 
plenty of room, from the sub-petioles not being very short, the 
leaflets sink down without becoming folded. This occurs with 
the leaflets of 0. sensitiva, Plumterii, and bupleurifolia. 

There is no use in giving a long list of the many species 
which sleep in the above described manner. This holds good 
with species having rather fleshy leaves, like those of 0 . carnosa , 
or large leaves like those of 0. Ort^gmi, or four leaflets like 
those of 0. variabilis. There are, however, some species which 
show no signs of sleep, viz., 0 . peotuphylla, enneaphylla, hirta , 
and rubella. We will now describe the nature of the movements 
in some of the species. 

Oxalis acetosella. — The movement of a leaflet, together with 
that of # the main petiole, are shown in the following dia- 
gram (Fig. 128), traced between 11 a.m. on October 4th and 
7.45 a.m. on the 5th. After 5.30 p.m. on the 4th the leaflet sank 
rapidly, and at 7 p.m. depended vertically. For some time 
before it assumed this latter position, its movements could, of 
course, no longer be traced on the vertical glass, and the 
broken line in the diagram ought to be extended much further 
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Oxalis acetosella : circumnutation and 
nyctitropic movements of a nearly 
full-grown leaf, with filament at- 
tached to the midrib of one of the 
leaflets ; traced on vertical glass dur- 
ing 20 h. 45 m. 


down in this and all other 
cases. By 6.45 a.m. on the 
following morning it had 
risen considerably, and con- 
tinued to rise for the next 
hour; but, judging from 
other observations, it would 
soon have begun to fall again. 
Between 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
the leaflet moved at least four 
times up and four times 
down before the great noc- 
turnal fall commenced ; it 
reached its highest point at 
noon. Simi lar 1 observations 
were made on two other 
leaflets, with nearly the samo 
results. Sachs and Pfeffer 
have also described briefly * 
tho autonomous movements 
of the leaves of this plant. 

On another occasion the 
petiole of a leaf was secured 
to a little stick close beneath 
the leaflets, and a filament 
tipped with a bead of sealing- 
wax was affixed to the mid- 
rib of one of them, and a 
mark was placed close behind. 
At 7 p.m., when the leaflets 
were asleep, the filament de- 
pended vertically down, and 
the movements of the bead 
were then traced till 10.40 
p.m., as shown in the fol- 
lowing diagram (Fig. 129). 
We here see that tine leaflet 
moved a little from side to 
side, as well as a little up 
and down, whilst asleep. 


• Sachs in * Flora,’ 1863, p. 470, &c. ; Pfoffer, * Die Period. Bewe- 
gungen,' &c., 1875, p. 53. 
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Oxalis Valdiviana. — The leaves resemble those of the last 
species, and the movements of two leaflets (the main petioles of 
both having been secured) were 
traced during two days; but the 
tracings are not given, as they 
resembled that of 0. acetosella, with 
the exception that the up and 
down oscillations were not so fre- 
quent during the day, and thero Oxalis acetosella: circumnuta- 
was more lateral movement, so that J lon °. f leaflet wl , ien , asle fi ) ; 
broader ellipses were described. during 3 h. 40 m. 

The leaves awoke early in the morn- 
ing, for by 6.45 a.m. on June 12th and 13tli they had not only 
risen to their full height, but had already begun to fall, that is, 
they were cfccumnutating. We havo seen in the last chapter 
that the cotyledons, instead of sinking, rise Up vertically at 
night. , 

Oxalis Ortegesii . — The large leaves of this plant sleep like 
those of the previous species. The main petioles are long, and 
that of a young le&f rose 20° between noon and 10 p.m., whilst 
the petiole of an older leaf rose only 13°. Owing to this rising 
of the petioles, and the vertical sinking of the large leaflets, 
the leaves become crowded together at night, and the whole 
plant then exposes a much smaller surface to radiation than 
during the day. 

Oxalis Plumierii . — In this species the three leaflets do not 
surround the summit of the petiole, but the terminal leaflet 
projects in the line of the petiole, with a lateral leaflet on each 
side. They all sleep by bonding vertically downwards, but 
do not become at all folded. The petiole is rather long, and, 
one havin^been secured to a stick, the movement of the terminal 
leaflet was traced during 45 h. on a vertical glass. It moved 
in a very simple manner, sinking rapidly after 5 p.m., and 
rising rapidly early next morning. During the middle of the day 
it moved slowly and a little laterally. Consequently the ascend- 
ing and descending lines did not coincide, and a single great 
ellipse formed each day. There was no other evidence of 
circumnutation, and this fact is of interest, as we shall here- 
after see. 

Oxalis sensitiva . — The leaflets, as in the last species, bend 
vertically down at night, without becoming fouled. The much 
elongated main petiole rises considerably in the evening, but in 


Fig. 129. 
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Rome very young plants the rise did not commence until late 
at night. We have seen that the cotyledons, instead of sink- 
ing like the leaflets, rise up vertically at night. 


Fig. 130. 

V. 



Oxalis bupleurifolia. — This species 
is rendered remarkable by the petioles 
being foliaceous, like the phyllodes 
of many Acacias. The leaflets are 
small, of a paler green and more 
tender consistence than the folia- 
ceous petioles. The leaflet which was 
observed was *55 inch in length, and 
was borne by a petiole 2 inches long 
and *3 inch broad. It may be sus- 
pected that the leaflets are on the 
road to abortion or obliteration, as 
has actually occurred with those of 
another Brazilian species, 0 . rusci - 
formis . Nevertheless, in the present 
Bpecies the nyctitropic movements 
are perfectly performed. The folia- • 
ceous petiole was first observed 
during 48 h., and found to be in 
continued circumnutation, as shown 
in the accompanying figure (Fig. 
130). It rose during the day and 


Oxalis bupleurifolia: circum- 
nutation of foliaceous pe- 
tiole, filament fixed ob- 
liquely across end of petiole ; 
movements traced on ver- 
tical glass from 9. A.M. June 
26th to 8.50 A.M. 28th. 
Apex of leaflet 41 inches 
from the glass, so movement 
not much magnified. Plant 
9 inches high, illuminated 
from above. Temp, 23J°- 
24J° C. 


early part of the night, and fell 
during the remainder of the night 
and early morning; but the move- 
ment was not sufficient to be called 
sleep. The ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, so that an 
ellipse was formed each day. There 
was but little zigzagging; if the 
filament had been fixed longitudi- 
nally, we shotild probably have seen 
that there was more lateral move- 
ment than appears in the diagram. 


A terminal leaflet on another leaf was next observed (the 


petiole being secured), and its movements are shown in 
Fig. 131. During the day the leaflets are extended horizon- 
tally, and at night depend vertically ; and as the petiole rises 
during the day the leaflets have to bend down in the evening 
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more tliaS 90°, so as to assume at night their vertical position. 
On the first day the leaflet simply moved up and down ; on the 


Fig. 131. 



second day it plainly circumnutated between 8 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., 
after which hour the great evening fall commenced. 
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Averrhoa bilimbi (Oxalida3). — It has long been known,* firstly, 
that the leaflets in this genus sleep; secondly, that they move 
spontaneously during the day ; and thirdly, that they are sensi- 
tive to a touch ; but in none of these respects do they differ 
essentially from the species of Oxalis. They differ, however, as 
Mr. E. I. Lynch f has latoly shown, in their spontaneous move- 
ments being strongly marked. In the case of A. bilimbi , it is a 
wonderful spectacle to behold on a warm sunny day the leaflets 
one after the other sinking rapidly downwards, and again 
ascending slowly. Their movements rival those of Dtsmodium 
( jymiis. At night the leaflets hang vertically down ; and now 


Fig. i:*2. 



Averrhoa bilimbi : leaf asleep; drawing reduced. 


they are motionless, but this may be due to the opposite ones 
being pressed together (Pig. 132). The main petiole is in con- 
stant movement during the day, but no careful observations were 
made on it. The following diagrams are graphic representa- 
tions of the variations in the angle, which a given leaflet makes 
with the vertical. The observations were made as follows. 
The plant growing in a pot was kept in a high temperature, 
the petiole of the leaf to be observed pointing straight at 
the observer, being separated from him by a vertical pane of 
glass. The petiole was secured so that the basal joint, or pul- 
vinus, of one of the lateral leaflets was at the centre of a gradu- 
ated arc placed close behind the leaflet. A fine glass filament 
was fixed to the leaf, so as to project like a continuation of the 

* Dr. Brace, * Philosophical Trans./ 1785, p. 356. 

t ‘Journal Linn. Soc./ vol. xvi. 1877, p. 231. 
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midrib. This -filament acted as an index; and as the leaf rose 
and fell, rotating about its basal joint, its angular movement 

TV 188. 


'b r o o o o 

V <0 lO V ' J .NJ t > o 



Averrhoa bilxmbi: angular movements of a leaflet during its evening 
descent, when going to sleep. Temp. 78°-81° F. 

could be recorded by reading off at short intervals of time the 
position of the glass filament on the graduated arc. In order 
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to avoid errors of parallax, all readings were made by looking 
through a small ring painted on the vertical glass, in a line 
with the joint of the leaflet and the centre of the graduated arc. 
In the following diagrams the ordinates represent the angles 
which the leaflet made with the vertical at successive instants.* 
It follows that a fall in the curve represents au actual dropping 
of the leaf, and that the zero line represents a vertically de- 
pendent position. Fig. 198 represents the nature of the move- 
ments which occur in the evening, as soon as the leaflets begin 
to assume their nocturnal position. At 4.55 pm. the leaflet 
formed an angle of 85° with thewertical, or was only 5° below 
the horizontal; but in order that the diagram might get into 
our page,, the leaflet is represented falling from 75° instead 
of 85°. Shortly after 6 p.m. it hung vertically down, and had 
attained its nocturnal position. Between 6.10 and 6.85 p.m. it 
performed a number of minute ^oscillations of about 2° each, 
occupying periods of 4 or 6 m. The complete state of rest of 
the leaflet which ultimately followed is not shown in the dia- 
gram. It is manifest that each oscillation consists of a, .gradual 
rise, followed by a sudden fall. Each time the leaflet fell, it 
approached nearer to the nocturnal position than it did on the 
previous fall. The amplitude of the oscillations diminished, 
while the periods of oscillation became shorter. 

In bright sunshine the leaflets assume a highly inclined de- 
pendent position. A leaflet in diffused light was observed rising 
for 25 m. A blind was then pulled up so that the plant was 
brightly illuminated (BR in Fig. 184), and within a minute it 
began to fell, and ultimately fell 47°, as shown in the diagram. 
This descent was performed by six descending Bteps, precisely 
similar to those by which the nocturnal fall is effected. The 
plant fas then again shaded (SH), and a long slow rise (Occurred 
until another series of foils commenced at BR^, when the sun 
was again admitted. In this experiment cool air was allowed 
to enter by the windows being opened at the same time that 
the blinds were pulled up, so that in spite of the sun shining 
oil the plant the temperature was not raised. 

; The effect of an increase of temperature in diffused light is 

* in all the diagrams 1 mm* in ment. In Figs. 133 and 134 the 
the horizontal direction represents temperature is represented (along 
one. minute of time. Each mm. the ordinates) in the scale of 1 
in the vertical direction repre- mm. to each 0*1° C. In Fig. 
sents (sie degree of angular move- 185 each mm. equals 0*2° F. 
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shown in Fig. 135. The temperature began to rise at 11.35 
a.m. (in consequence of the fire being lighted), but by 12.42 a 
marked fall had occurred. It may be seen in the diagram that 
when the temperature was highest there were rapid oscillations 

Kig. 1 34-. 


Aceri'hoa bilimbi : angular movements of leaflet during a change from 
bright illumination to shade \ temperature (broken line) remaining 
nearly the same. 

of smal> amplitude, the mean position of the leaflet being at the 
tiipe nearer the vertical. When the temperature began to fall, 
the oscillations became slower and larger, and the mean position 
of the leaf again approached the horizontal. The rate of oscil- 
lation was sometimes quicker than is represented in the above 
diagram. Thus, when the temperature was between 81* and 
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Averrhoa Oiltmbi : angular movement of leaflet during a change of temperature ; light remaining the same. The broken line 

shows the change of temperature. 
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32° C., 14 oscillations of a few degrees occurred in 19 m. On 
the other hand, an oscillation may be much slower ; thus a leaflet 
was observed (temperature 25° C.) to 
rise during 40 m. before ifc fell and * 36, 


completed its oscillation. 

Pori ieria hygrometrica (Zygophyllese). 
— The leaves of this plant (Chilian 
form) are from 1 to 1J inch in length, 
and bear as many as 16 or 17 small 
leaflets on each side, which do not 
stand opposite one another. They are 
articulated to the petiole, and the 
petiole to the branch by a pulvinus. 
We must premise that apparently two 
forms are confounded under the same 
name : the leaves on a bush from Chili, 
.which was sent to us from Kew, bore 
many leaflets, whilst those on plants 
in the Botanic Garden at Wurzburg 
bore only 8 or 9 pairs ; and the whole 
character of the bushes appeared some- 
what different. We shall also see that 
they differ in a remarkable physio- 
logical peculiarity. On the Chilian 
plant the petioles of the younger leaves 
on upright branches, stood horizontally 
during the day, and at night sank 
down vertically so as to depend parallel 
and close to the branch beneath. The 
petioles of rather older leaves did inbt 
become at night .vertically depressed, 
but only highly inclined. In one 



instance we found a branch which had Polieria hygrometrica : dr- 

grown perpendicularly downwards* cum nutation and nyctfc 
j ^ A . i • : l , . xl4 tropic movements ot pe- 

and the petioles on it moved m the same tide of leaf, traced from 
direction relatively to the branch ad 9.35 a.m. July 7th . to 
ust stated, and therefore moved up- Jjb? 11 * midnight on the 
.wards, ..flu, horizontal branches the * ^d. t he yertifai 

.younger petioles likewise move at night gi ass . Temp; l9$°-20J a a 
hi the same direction gs before, tUStis, v< ; !; 

towardsthebranch, and “are 'consequently then extended hot if 
zontaliy; but it is remarkable that the- older petioles- omitbn 
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same branch, though moving a little in the same direction, also 
bend downwards; they thus occupy a somewhat different posi- 
tion, relatively to the centre of the earth and to the branch, from 
that of the petioles on the upright branches. With respect to 
the leaflets, they move at night towards the apex of the petiole 
until their midribs stand nearly parallel to it ; and they then 
lie neatly imbricated one over the other. Thus half of the upper 
surface of each leaflet is in close contact with half of the lower 
surface of the one next in advance ; and all the leaflets, except- 
ing the basal ones, have the whole of their upper surfaces and 
half of their lower surfaces well protected. Those on the oppo- 
site sides of the same petiole do not come into close contact 
at night, as occurs with the leaflets of so many Leguminosm, 
but are separated by an open furrow ; nor coultj they exactly 
coincide, as they stand alternately with respect to one another. 

The circumnutation of the petiole of a leaf ! of an inch in 
length, on an upright branch, was observed during 86 h., 
and is shown in the preceding diagram (Fig. 136). On the 
first morning, the leaf fell a little and than rose until 1 p.m., 
and this was probhbly due to its being now illuminated through 
a skylight from above ; it then circumnutated on a very small 
scale round the same spot until about 4 p.m., when the great 
evening fall commenced. During the latter part of the night or 
very early on the next morning the leaf rose again. On the 
second day it fell during the morning till 1 p.m., and this no 
doubt is its normal habit. From 1 to 4 p.m. it rose in a zigzag 
line, and soon afterwards the great evening fall commenced. It 
thus completed a double oscillation during the 24 h. 

The specific name given to this plant by Ruiz and Pavon, indi- 
cates that in its native arid home it is affected in some manner 
by the dryness or dampness of the atmosphere.* In the Botanic 
Garden at Wiirzburg, there was a plant in a pot out of doors 
which was daily watered, and another in the open ground which 
was never watered. After some hot and dry weather there was 
a great difference in the state of the leaflets on these two plants ; 
those on the unwatered plant in the open ground remaiipng half, 

• ‘Systema Veg. Florae Peru- about its power of foretelling 
vianse et Chilensis,’ tom. i. p. 95, changes in the weather; and it 
1798. We cannot understand the appears as if the brightness of the 
account given . by the authors of sky largely detenmned the. open- 
the behaviour of this plant in its ing and closing of the leaflets, 
native home. There is much 
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or even quite, closed during the cjay. But twigs cut from this 
bush, with their ends standing in water, or wholly immersed in 
it, or kept in damp air under a ‘bell-glass, opened their leaves 
though exposed to a blazing sun; whilst those on the plant 
in the ground remained closed. The leaves on this same plant, 
after some heavy rain, remained open for two days; they then 
became half closed during two days, and after an additional 
day were quite closed. This plant was now copiously watered, 
% and on the following morning the leaflets wero fully ex- 
panded. The other plant growing in a pot, after having been 
exposed to heavy rain, was placed before a window in the Labo- 
ratory, with its leaflets open, and they remained so during the 
daytime for 48 h, ; but after an additional day were half closed. 
The plant was then watered, and the leaflets on the two following 
days remained open. On the third day they were again half 
closed, but on being again watered remained open during the 
two next days. From these soveral facts we may conclude that 
the plant soon feels the want of water ; and that as soon as this 
occurs, it parti ally ,,or quite closes its leaflets, which in their 
then imbricated condition expose a small surface to evaporation. 
It is therefore probable that this sleep-like movement, which 
occurs only when the ground is dry, is an adaptation against 
the loss of moisture. 

A bush about 4 feet in height, a native of Chili, which was 
thickly covered with leaves, behaved very differently, for during 
the day it never closed its leaflets. On July 6th the earth in 
the small pot in which it grew appeared extremely dry, and 
it was given a very little water. After 21 and 22 days (on 
the 27th and 28th), during the whole of which time the plant 
did not receive a drop of water, the leaves began to droop, but 
they showed no signs of closing during the day. It appeared 
almost incredible that any plant, excopt a fleshy one, could 
have kept alive in soil so dry, which resembled the dust on 
a road. On the 29th, when the bush was shaken, some leaves 
fell off, and the remaining ones were unable to sleep at night 
It was therefore moderately watered, as well as syringed, late in 
the evening. On the next morning (30th) the bush looked as fresh 
as ever, and at night the leaves went to sleep. It may be added 
that a small branch while growing on the bush was enclosed, 
by means of a curtain of bladder, during 13 days in a large 
bo ttle half full of quicklime, so that the air within must have been 
intensely dry ; yet the leaves on this branch did not suffer in the 

z 
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least, and did not close at all during the hottest days. Another 
trial was made with the same bush on August 2nd and 6th (the soil 
appearing at this latter date 'extremely dry), for it was exposed 
out of doors during the whole day to the wind, but the leaflets 
showed no signs of closing. The Chilian form therefore differs 
widely from the one at Wurzburg, in not closing its leaflets 
when suffering from the want of water ; and it can live for a 
surprisingly long time without water. 

Tropctiolum majm (?) (cultivated var.) (Tropseolese). — Several 
plants in pots stood in the greenhouse, and the blades of 
the leaves which faced tho front-lights were during the day 
highly inclined and at night vertical ; whilst the leaves on 
the back of the pots, though of courso illuminated through 
the roof, did not become vertical at night. We thought, at first, 
that this difference in their positions was in some manner 
due to heliotropism, for the leaves are highly heliotropic. The 
true explanation, however, is that unless they are well illu- 
minated during at least a part of the day they do not sleep at 
night ; and a little difference in the degree of illumination deter- 
mines whether or not they shall become vertical at night. We 
have observed no other so well-marked a case as this, of the 
influence of previous illumination on nyctitropic movements. 
The leaves present also another peculiarity in their habit of 
rising or awaking in the morning, being moro strongly fixed or 
inherited than that of sinking or sleeping at night. The move- 
ments are caused by the bending of an upper part of the petiole, 
between £ and 1 inch in length ; but the part close to the blade, 
for about i of an inch in length, does not bend and always 
remains at right angles to the blade. Tho bending portion does 
not present any external or internal difference in structure 
from the rest of the petiole. We will now give the experiments 
on which the above conclusions are founded. 

A large pot with several plants was brought on the morning 
of Sept. 3rd out of the greenhouse and placed before a north-east 
window, in the same position as before with, respect to the light, 
as far as that was possible. On the front of the plants, 24 leaves 
were marked with thread, some of which had their blades hori- 
zontal, but the greater number were inclined at about 45°, 
beneath the horizon; at night all these, without exception, 
became vertical. Early on the following morning (4th) they 
reassumed their former positions, and at night again became 
vertical. On the 5th the shutters were opened at 6.15 a.m., and 
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by 8.18 a.m., after the leaves had been illuminated for 2 h. 3 m# 
and had acquired their diurnal position, they were placed in a 
dark cupboard. They were looked at twice during the day and 
thrice in the evening, the last time at 10.30 p.M.,and not one had 
become vertical. At 8 a.m. on the following morning (6th) they 
still retained the same diurnal position, and were now replaced 
before the north-east window. At night all the leaves which 
had faced tho light had their petioles curved and their bl&des 
vertical ; whereas none of the leaves on the back of the plants, 
although they had been moderately illuminated by tho diffused 
light of the room, were vertical. They were now at night placed 
in the same dark cupboard; at 9 a.m. on the next morning (7th) 
ail those which had been asleep had reassumed their diurnal 
position. The pot was then placed for 3 h. in the sunshine, so 
as to stimulate the plants ; at noon they were placed before the 
same north-east window, and at night the leaves slept in tho 
usual manner and awoke on the following morning. At noon on 
this day (8tli) the plants, after having been left before the north- 
east window for 5 h. 45 m. and thus illuminated (though not 
brightly, as tho sky was cloudy during tho wholo time), were 
replaced in the dark cupboard, and at 3 p.m. thb position of tho 
leaves was very little, if at all, altered, so that they are not 
quickly affected by darkness ; but by 10.15 p.m. all the leaves 
which had faced the north-east sky during tho 5h. 45 m. of 
illumination stood vertical, whereas those on tho back of tho 
plant retained their diurnal position. On tho following morning 
(9th) tho leaves awoke as on the two former occasions in the dark, 
and they were kept in the dark during the wholo day ; at night 
a very few of them became vertical, and this was tho one in- 
stance in which we observed any inherited tendency or habit in 
this plant to sleep at the proper time. That it was real sleep 
was shown by these same leaves reassuming their diurnal posi- 
tion on the following morning (10th) whilst still kept in the 
dark. 

The pot was then (9.45 a.m. 10th) replaced, after having been 
kept, for g6 h. in darkness, beforo the north-east window; and at 
night tho blades of all tho leaves (excepting a few on the back of 
the plants) became conspicuously vertical. 

At 6.45 a.m. (11th) after the plants had been illuminated on the 
same side as before during only 25 m., the pot was turned round, 
so that the leaves which had faced the light now faced the 
interior of the room, and not one of these went to sleep at night ; 

z 2 
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whilst some, hut not many, of those which had formerly stood 
facing the back of the room and which had never before been 
well illuminated or gone to sleep, now assumed a vertical posi- 
tion at night. On the next day (12th) the plant was turned 
round into its original position, so that the same leaves faced 
the light as formerly, and theso now went to sleep in the usual 
manner. We will only add that with some young seedlings 
kept in the greenhouse, the blades of the first pair of true leaves 
(the cotyledons being hypogean) stood during the day almost 
horizontally and at night almost vertically. 

A few observations were subsequently made on the circum- 
nutation of three leaves, whilst facing a north-east window ; but 
the tracings are not given, as the leaves moved somewhat 
towards the light. It was, however, manifest that they rose 
and fell more than onco during the daytime, the ascending and 
descending lines being in parts extremely zigzag. The nocturnal 
fall commenced about 7 p.m., and the leaves had risen consider- 
ably by 6.45 a.m. on the following morning. 

Leguminosce . — This Family includes many more genera with 
sleeping species than all the other families put togother. The 
number of the tribes to which each genus belongs, according to 
Bentham and Hooker’s arrangement, has been added. 

Crotolaria (sp. ?) (Tribe 2).— This plant is monophyllous, and 
we are informed by Mr. T. Thiselton Dyer that the leaves rise 
up vertically at night and press against the stem. 

Lupinus (Tribe 2). — The palmate or digitate leaves of the 
species in this large genus sleep in three different manners. 
One of the simplest, is that all the leaflets become steeply in- 
clined downwards at night, having been during the day ex- 
tended horizontally. This is shown in the accompanying 
figures (Fig. 137), of a leaf of L . xnlosus , as seen during the 
day from vertically above, and of another leaf asleep with the 
leaflets inclined downwards. As in this position they are 
crowded together, and as they do not become foldod like those 
in the genus Oxalis, they cannot occupy a vertically dependent 
position ; but they are often inclined at an angle of 50° beneath 
the horizon. In this species, whilst the leaflets are v sinking, 
the petioles rise up, in two instances when the angles were 
measured to the extent of 23°. The leaflets of L. sub-camosus and 
arbor eus, which were horizontal during the day, sank down at 
night in nearly the same manner ; the former to an angle of 38°, 
and the latter of 36°, beneath the horizon ; but their petioles 
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did not move in any plainly perceptible degree. It is, however, 
quite possible, as wo shall presently seo, that if a large number 
of plants of the three foregoing and of the following species 


Fig. 137. 



A. B. 


Lupinus pilosus : A, leaf .seen from vertically above in daytime ; B, leaf 
asleep, seen laterally at night. 

were to be observe^ at all seasons, some of the leaves would be 
found to sleep in a different manner. 

In the two following species the leaflets, instead of moving 
downwards, rise at night. With L. Hartwegii some stood at 
noon at a mean angle of 36° above the horizon, and at night 
at 51°, thus forming together a hollow cone with moderately 
steep sidos. The petiole of ono leaf rose 14° and of a second 
11° at night. With L. luteus a leaflet rose from 47° at noon to 
65° above the horizon at night, and another on a distinct leaf 
rose from 45° to 69°. The petioles, however, sink at night to 
a small extent, viz., in three instances by 2°, 6°, and 9° 30'. 
Owing to this movement of the petioles, the outer and longer 
leaflets have to bend up a little more than the shorter and inner 
ones, in order that all should stand symmetrically at night. 
We shall presently see that some leaves on the same individual 
plants of L. luteus sleep in a very different manner. 

We now como to a remarkable position of the leaves 
when asleep, which is common to several species of Lupines. 
On the Same leaf the shorter leaflets, which generally face the 
centre of the plant, sink at night, whilst the longer ones 
on the opposite side rise; the intermediate and lateral ones 
merely twisting on their own axes. But there is some variability 
with respect to which leaflets rise or fall. As might have been 
expected from such diverse and complicated movements, the 
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base of each leaflet is developed (at least in the case of L. luteus) 
into a pnlvinus. The result is that all the leaflets on the 
same leaf stand at night more or less highly inclined, or even 
quite vertically, forming in this latter case a vertical star. This 
occurs with the leaves of a species purchased under the name of 


Fig. 138. 



Lupinus pubescens: A, leaf viewed laterally during the day; B, same leaf 
at night ; C, another leaf with the leaflet forming a vertical star at 
night. Figures reduced. 


L. pubescens ; and in the accompanying figures we see at A (Fig. 
188 ) the leaves in their diurnal position; and at B the same 
plant at night with the two upper leaves having their leaflets 
almost vertical. At C another leaf, viewed laterally, is shown 
with the leaflets quite vertical. It is chiefly or exclusively the 
youngest leaves which form at night vertical stars. But there 
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is much variability in the position of the leaves at night on the 
same plant ; some remaining with their leaflets almost horizontal, 
others forming more or less highly inclined or vertical stars, and 
some with all their leaflets sloping downwards, as in our first 
class of cases. It is also a remarkable fact, that although all the 
plants produced from the same lot of seeds were identical in 
appearance, yet some individuals at night had the leaflets of all 
their leaves arranged so as to form more or less highly inclined 
stars ; others had them all sloping downwards and never forming 
a star ; and others, again, retained them either in a horizontal 
position or raised them a little. 

We have as yet referred only to the different positions of the 
leaflets of L. pvbescens at night ; but the petioles likewise differ 
in their movements. That of a young leaf which formed a ' 
highly inclined star at night, stood at noon at 42° above the 
horizon, and during the night at 72°, so had risen 30°. The 
petiole of another leaf, the leaflets of which occupied a similar 
position at night, rose only G°. On the other hand, the petiole 
of a leaf with all its leaflets sloping down at night, fell at this 
time 4°. The petioles of two rather older leaves were subse- 
quently observed ; both of which stood during the day at exactly 
the same angle, viz., 50° above the horizon, and one of these rose 
7°-8°, and the other fell 3°-4° at night. 

We meet with cases like that of L. pubescens with some other 
species. On a singlo plant of L. mutabilis some leaves, which 
stood horizontally during the day, formed highly inclined stars 
at night, and the petiole of one rose 7°. Other leaves which 
likewise stood horizontally during tho day, had at night all their 
leaflets sloping downwards at 46° beneath the horizon, but 
tlioir petioles had hardly moved. Again, 7>. luteus offered a still 
more remarkable case, for on two leaves, the leaflets which stood 
at noon at about 45° above tho horizon, rose at night to 65° and 
69°, so that they formed a hollow cone with steep sides. Four 
leaves on the same plant, which had their leaflets horizontal at 
noon, formed vertical stars at night; and three other leaves 
equally horizontal at noon, had all their leaflets sloping down- 
wards atf night. So that the leaves on this one plant assumed 
at night three different positions. Though we cannot account 
for this fact, we can see that such a stock might readily give 
birth to species having widely different nyctitropic habits. 

Little more need be said about the sleep of the species of Lu- 
pinus ; several, namely, L. polyphyllus, nanus, Menziesii , spcciosus, 
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and ctlbifrons, though observed out of doors and in the green- 
house, did not change the position of their leaves sufficiently at 
night to be said to sleep. From observations made on two 
sleeping species, it appears that, as with Tropceolum majus, the 
leaves must be well illuminated during tho day in order to sleep 
at night. For several plants, kept all day in a sitting-room 
with north-east windows, did not sleep at night ; but when the 
pots were placed on the following day out of doors, and were 
brought in at night, they slept in the usual manner. The trial 
was repeated on the following day and night with the same 
result. 

Some observations wore made on tho circumnutation of the 
•leaves of L. luteus and arboreus. It will suffice to say that the 
leaflets of the latter exhibited a double oscillation in the course 
of ‘21 h.; for they fell from tho early morning until 10.15 a.m., 
then rose and zigzaggod greatly till 4 p.m., after which hour the 
great nocturnal fall commenced. By 8 a.m. on the following 
morning the leaflets had risen to their proper height. We have 
seen in the fourth chapter, that tho leaves of Lupinus speciosus , 
which do not sleep, circumnutate to an extraordinary extent, 
making many ellipses in the course of the day. 

Cytisus (Tribe 2), Trigonella and Medicago (Tribe 3). — Only 

Fig. 139, 


A. B. 

Medicago marina : A, leaves during the day ; B, leaves asleep at night. 




a few observations were made on these three genera. The 
petioles on a young plant, about a foot in height, of Cytisus 
fragrans rose at night, on one occasion 23° and on another 33°. 
The three leaflets also bend upwards, and at the same k time 
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approach each other, so that the base of the central leaflet 
overlaps the bases of the two lateral leaflets. They bend 
up so much that they press against the stem ; and on looking 
down on one of these young plants from vertically above, the 
lower surfaces of the leaflets are visible ; and thus their upper 
surfaces, in accordance with the general rule, are best protected 
from radiation. Whilst the loaves on those young plants were 
thus behaving, those on an old bush in full flower did not sleep 
at night. 

Trigonella Cretica resembles a Melilotus in its sleep, which will 
be immediately described. According to M. Boyer,* the leaves 
of Medkago maculata rise up at night, and “ se renversent un 
peu de manicre a presenter obliquement au ciel leur face in- 
fcrieure ” A drawing is here given (Fig. 139) of the leaves 
of M. mar ina* awake and asleep; and this would almost serve 
for Cytisus fragrans in the same two states. 

Mdilotus (Tribe 3). — The species in this genus sleep in a 
remarkable manner. The three leaflets of each leaf twist through 
an angle of 90 u , so that their blades stand vertically at night 
with one lateral ecT&e presented to the zenith (Fig. 140). We 
shall best understand the other and more 'complicated move- 
ments, if we imagine ourselves always to hold the leaf with the 
tip of the terminal leaflet pointed to the north. The leaflets in 
becoming vertical at night could of course twist so that their 
upper surfaces should face to either side ; but the two lateral 
leaflets always twist so that this surface tends to face the north, 
but as they move at the same time towards the terminal leaflet, 
tho upper surface of the one faces about N.N.W., and that of 
the other N.N.E. The terminal leaflet behaves differently, for 
it twists to either side, the upper surface facing sometimes east 
and sometimes west, but rather more commonly west than east. 
The terminal leaflet also moves in another and more remarkable 
manner, for whilst its blade is twisting and becoming vertical, 
the whole leaflet bends to one side, and invariably to the side 
towards which the upper surface is directed; so that if this 
surface faces the west the whole leaflet bonds to the west, until 
it comes^into contact with the upper and vertical surface of 
the western lateral leaflet. Thus the upper surface of the 
terminal and of one of the two lateral leaflets is well protected. 

The fact of the terminal leaflet twisting indifferently to either 


* ‘ Annales des Sc. Nat. Bot.’ (5th series), ix. 1868, p. -308. 
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side and afterwards bending to the same side, seemed to ns so 
remarkable, that we endeavoured to discover the cause. We 
imagined that at the commencement of the movement it might 
be determined by one of the two halves of the leaflet being 
a little heavier than the other. Therefore bits of wood were 
gummed on one side of several leaflets, but this produced no 
effect; and they continued to twist in the same direction as 


Fig. 140. 



C. 


Mclilotus officinalis : A, leaf during the daytime. B, another leaf asleep. 
C, a leaf asleep as viewed from vertically above ; but in this case the 
terminal leaflet did not happen to be in such close contact with the 
lateral one, as is usual. 

they had previously done. In order to discover whether the 
same leaflet twisted permanently in the same directibn, black 
threads were tied to 20 leaves, the terminal leaflets of which 
twisted so that their upper surfaces faced west, and 14 white 
threads to leaflets which twisted to the east. These were ob- 
served occasionally during 14 days, and they all continued, with 
a single exception, to twist and bend in the same direction ; for 
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one leaflet, which had originally faced east, was observed after 
9 days to face west. The seat of both the twisting and bonding 
movement is in the pulvinus of the sub-petioles. 

We believe that the leaflets, especially the two lateral ones, 
in performing the above described complicated movements 
generally bend a little downwards ; but we are not sure of this, 
for, as far as the main petiolo is concerned, its nocturnal move- 
ment is largely determined by the position which the leaf 
happens to occupy during the day. Thus one main petiole was 
observed to rise at night 59°, whilst three others rose only 7° 
and 9°. Tho petioles and sub-petioles are continually circum- 
nutating during the whole 24 h., as we shall presently see. 

.The leaves of the following 15 species, M. officinalis, suaveolens, 
paruijlora, alba, infesta, dentata, gracilis , sulcata, elegans , ccerulea, 
petitpierreana, macrorrldza , ltalica, sccundi flora, and Taurica, 
sleep in nearly the same manner as just described; but tho 
bending to one side of the terminal leaflet is apt to fail unless 
tho plants are growing vigorously. With M. petitpierreana and 
secundijlora the teripinal leaflet was rarely seen to bend to one 
side. In young plants of M. ltalica it bent in the usual manner, 
but with old plants in full flower, growing in tho same pot find 
observed at the same hour, viz., 8.30 r.M., none of the terminal 
leaflets on several scores of leaves had bent to one side, though 
they stood vertically ; nor had the two lateral leaflets, though 
standing vertically, moved towards the terminal one. At 
10.30 r.M., and again one hour after midnight, the torminal 
leaflets had become very slightly bent to one side, and the 
lateral leaflets had moved a very little towards tho terminal one, 
so that the position of the leaflets even at this late hour was far 
from the ordinary one. Again, with M. Taurica tho terminal 
leaflets were never seen to bend towards either of the two lateral 
leaflets, though these, whilst becoming vertical, had bent towards 
the terminal one. Tift sub-petiole of the terminal leaflet in 
this species is of unusual length, and if the leaflet had bent to 
one side, its upper surface could have come into contact only 
with the apex of either lateral leaflet; and this, perhaps, is the 
meaning of the loss of the lateral movement. 

The cotyledons do not sleep at night. The first leaf consists of 
a single orbicular leaflet, which twists at night so that the blade 
stands vertically. It is a remarkable fact that with M. Taurica , 
and in a somewhat less degree with M. macrorrhiza and petit- 
pierreana, all the many small and young leaves produced during 
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the early spring from shoots on some cut-down plants in the 
greenhouse, slept in a totally different manner from the normal 
one ; for the three leaflets, instead of twisting on their own axes 
so as to present their lateral edges to the zenith, turned upwards 
and stood vertically with their apices pointing to tho zenith. 
They thus assumed nearly the same position as in the allied 
genus Trifolium ; and on the same principle that embryological 
characters reveal the lines of descent in the animal kingdom, so 
the movements of the small leaves in tho above three species of 
Melilotus, perhaps indicate that this genus is descended from 
a form which was closely allied to and slept like a Trifolium. 
Moreover, there is one species, M. mmanensis , the leaves of 
which, on full-grown plants between 2 and 3 feet in height, 
sleep liko the foregoing small leaves and like thoso of a Trifolium. 
We were so much surprised at this latter case tnat, until the 
flowers and fruit were examined, we thought that the seeds of 
some Trifolium had been sown by mistake instead of thoso of a 
Melilotus. It appears therefore probable that M. messanmsis 
has either retained or recovered a primordial habit. 

The circumnutation of a leaf of M. officinalis was traced, 
the stem being left free ; and the apex of the terminal leaflot 
described three laterally extended ellipses, between 8 a.m. and 
4 p.m.; after the latter hour the nocturnal twisting movement 
commenced. It was afterwards ascertained that the aboTe 
movement was compounded of the circumnutation of the stem 
on a small scale, of the main petiole which moved most, and of 
the sub-petiole of the terminal leaflet. The main petiole of a 
leaf having been secured to a stick, close to the base of the sub- 
petiole of the terminal leaflet, the latter described two small 
ellipses between 10.30 a.m., and 2 p.m. At 7.15 p.m., after this 
same leaflet (as well as another) had twisted themselves into 
their vertical nocturnal position, they began to rise slowly, and 
continued to do so until 10.35 p.m., after which hour they were 
no longer observed. 

As M. messanensis sleeps in an anomalous manner, unlike that 
of any other species in the genus, the circumnutation of a 
terminal leaflet, with the stem secured, was traced during two 
days. On each morning the leaflet fell, until about noon, and 
then began to rise very slowly ; but on the first day the rising 
movement was interrupted between 1 and 3 p.m. by the formation 
of a laterally extended ellipse, and on the second day, at the 
same* time, by two smaller ellipses. The rising movement then 
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recommenced, and became rapid late in the evening, when 
the leaflet was beginning to go to sleep. The awaking or 
sinking movement had already commenced by G.45 a.m. on both 
mornings. 

Trifolium (Tribe 3). — The nyctitropic movements of 11 
species were observed, and were found to be closely similar. If 
we select a leaf of T. repens having an upright petiole, and witli 
the three leaflets expanded horizontally, the two lateral leaflets 
will be seen in the evening to twist and approach each other, 
until their upper surfaces come into contact. At the satno time 
they bend downwards in a plane at right angles to that of their 
former position, until their midribs form an angle of about 45° 
with the upper part of the petiole. This peculiar change of 
position roquires a considerable amount of torsion in the pul- 
vin ns. The terminal leaflet merely rises up without any twist- 

Ficr. 141. 


A. B. 

Trifolium repens: A, leaf during the day ; B, leaf asleep at night. 

ing, and bends over until it rests on and forms a roof over the 
edges of the now vertical and united lateral leaflets. Thus the 
terminal leaflet always passes through an angle of at least 90°, 
generally of 130° or 140°, and not rarely — as was often observed 
with T. subterraneum — of 180°. In this latter case the terminal 
leaflet stands at night horizontally (as in Fig. 141), with its 
lower surface fully exposed to the zenith. Besides the difference 
in the angles, at which the terminal leaflets stand at night in 
the individuals of the same species, the degree to which the 
lateral leaflets approach each other often likewise differs. 

We have seen that the cotyledons of some species and not of 
others rilo up vertically at night. The first true leaf is generally 
unifoliate and orbicular ; it always rises, and either stands verti- 
cally at night or more commonly bends a little over so as to expose 
the lower surface obliquely to the zenith, in the samo manner 
as does the terminal leaflet of the mature leaf. But it does not 
twist itself like the corresponding first simple leaf of Melilotus. 
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With T. Pannonicum the first true leaf was generally unifoliate, 
but sometimes trifoliate, or again partially lobed and in an 
intermediate condition. 

Circumnutalion . — Sachs described in 1SG3 * the spontaneous 
up and down movements of the leaflets of T. i near n alum, when 
kept in darkness. Pfcffer made many observations on the 
similar movements in T. prafense.i He states that the terminal 
leaflet of this species, observed at different times, passed through 
angles of from 30° to 120° in the course of from 1* to 4h. We 
observed the movements of T . subterranenm, resuplnatum , and 
repens . 

Trifolium subterranenm . — A petiole was secured close to the 
base of the three leaflets, and the movement of the terminal 
leaflet was traced during 26i h., as shown in the figure on the 
next page. 

Between 6.45 a.m. and 6 r.M. the apex moved 3 times up 
and 3 times down, completing 3 ellipses in 11 h. 15 m. The 
ascending and descending lines stand nearer to one another 
than is usual with most plants, yet there was some lateral 
motion. At 6 p.m. the great nocturnal rise commenced, and 
on the next morning the sinking of the leaflet was continued 
until 8.30 a.m., after which hour it circumnutated in the manner 
just described. In the figure the great nocturnal rise and 
tho morning fall are greatly abbreviated, from the want of 
space, and aro merely represented by a short curved line. The 
leaflet stood horizontally when at a point a little beneath the 
middle of the diagram ; so that during the daytime it oscillated 
almost equally above and beneath a horizontal position. At 
8.30 a.m. it stood 48° beneath the horizon, and by 11.30 a.m. it 
had risen 50° above the horizon ; so that it passed through 98° 
in 3 h. By the aid of the tracing we ascertained that the 
distance travelled in the 3 h. by tho apex of this leaflet was 
1*03 inch. If we look at the figure, and prolong upwards in 
our mind’s eye the short curved broken line, which repre- 
sents the nocturnal course, we see that the latter movement is 
merely an exaggeration or prolongation of one of the diurnal 
ellipses. The same leaflet had been observed on the -’previous 
day, and the course then pursued -was almost identically the 
same as that here described. 


* ‘ Flora,* 1863, p. *197. 
f 4 Die Period. Bewegungen,' 1875, pp. 35, 52. 
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Trifolium resupinatum . — A plant left entirely free was placed 


before a nortli-east win- 
dow, in such a position 
that a terminal leaflet 
projected at right angles 
to the source of the light, 
the sky being uniformly 
clouded all day. The 
movements of this leaflet 
were traced during two 
days, and on both were 
closely similar. Those 
executed on the second 
day are shown in Fig. 
143. The Obliquity of 
the several lines is due 
partly to the manner in 
which the leaflet was 
viewed, and partly to its 
having moved a little to- 
wards the light. From 
7.50 a.m. to 8.40 a.m. the 
leaflet fell, that is, the 
awakening movement was 
continued. It then rose 
and moved a little late- 
rally towards the light. 
At 12.30 it retrograded, 
and at 2.30 resumed its 
original course, having 
thus completed a small 
ellipse during the middle 
of the day. In the even- 
ing it rose rapidly, and 
by 8 a.m. on tho following 
morning had returned to 
exactly the same spot as 
on tho previous morning. 
The line representing the 
nocturnal course* ought 
to be extended much 
higher up, and is here 
abbreviated into a short. 
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Fig. 143. 




curved, broken line. The terminal leaflet, therefore, of this 
species described during the daytime only a single additional 

ellipse, instead of two ad- 
ditional ones, as in the 
case of T. mbterraneum. 
But we should remember 
that it was shown in the 
fourth chapter that the 
stem circumnutates, as no 
doubt does the main petiole 
and the sub-petioles ; so 
that the movement repre- 
sented in fig. 143 is a com- 
pounded one. Wo tried 
to observe the movements 
of a leaf kept during the 
day in darkness, but it 

Trifolium resupinatum : circum nutation ^ e S an to go to sleep after 
and nyctitropic movements of the ter- 2 ll. 15 m., and this was 
minal leaflet during 24 hours. well pronounced after 4 h. 

30 m. 



Trifolium repens . — A stem was secured close to the base of 
a moderately old leaf, and the movement of the terminal leaflet 
was observed during two days. This case is interesting solely 
from the simplicity of the movements, in contrast with those of 
the two preceding species. On the first day the leaflet fell 
between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m., and on the second between 7 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. On both days the descending course was somewhat 
zigzag, and this evidently represents the eireumnutating move- 
ment of the two previous species during the middle of the day. 
After 1 p.m., Oct. lht (Fig. 144), the leaflet began to rise, but 
the movement was slow on both days, both before and after 
this hour, until 4 p.m. The rapid evening and nocturnal rise 
then commenced* Thus in this species the course during 24 h. 
consists of a single great ellipse; in T. resupinatum of two 
ellipses, one of which includes the nocturnal movement and if 
much elongated; and in T. subterraneum of three ellipses, of 
which the nocturnal one is likewise of great length. 

Seciirigera coronilla (Tribe 4).— The leasts, which stand 
opposite one another and are numerous, rise up at night, come 
into close contact, and bend backwards at a moderate angle 
towards the base of the petiole. 
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Lotas (Tribe 4).— The nyetitropic movements of 10 species 
in this genus were observed, and found to be the same. 0 The 
main petiole rises a little at night, and 
the three leaflets rise till they become Fi S- 14 4- 


vertical, and at the same time approach 
each other. This was conspicuous with 
L. Jacobveus , in which the leaflets are 
almost linear. In most of the species 
the leaflets rise so much as to press 
against the stem, and not rarely they 
become inclined a little inwards with 
their lower surfaces exposed obliquely 
to the zenith. This was clearly the 
case with L . major , as its petioles are 
unusually long, and the leaflets are thus 
enabled to bend further inwards. The 
young leaves on the summits of the 
stems close up at night so much, as 
often to resemble Urge buds. The 
stipule-like leaflets, which are often of 
large size, rise up like the other leaflets, 
and press against the stem (Fig. 145). 
All the leaflets of L. Oebelii , and pro- 
bably of the other species, are provided 
at their bases with distinct pulvini, of 



a yellowish colour, and formed of very 
small cells. The circumnutation of a 
terminal leaflet of L. par egr inns (with 
the stem secured) was traced during 
two days, but the movement was so 
simple that it is not worth while to 
give the diagram. The leaflet fell 
slowly from the early morning till 
about 1 p.m. It then rose gradually 


Trifolium repens : circum- 
nutation and nyetitropic 
movements o % f a nearly 
full - grown terminal 
leaflet, traced on a ver- 
tidfcl glass from 7 a.m. 
Sept. 30th to 8 a.m. Oct. 
1st. Nocturnal course, 
represented by curved 
broken line, much ab- 
breviated. 


at first, but rapidly late in the evening. 

It occasionally stood still for about 20 m. during the day, and 
sometimes zigzagged a little. The movement of one of the 
basal, stipule-like leaflets was likewise traced in the same 


manner and at the same time, and its course was closely similar 
to that of the terminal leaflet. 


In Tribe g of Bentham and Hooker, the sleep-movements 
of species in 12 genera have been observed by ourselves and 


2 A 
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others, but only in Robinia with any care. Psoralea acaidis 
raises its three loaflets at night; whilst Amorpha fruticosa * 
Dalea alopecuroides , and Indigofer a tinctoria depress them. 
Duchartre f states that Tephrosia carilxm is the sole example 
of “folioles couchces le long du petiole et vers la base;” but a 


Fig. 145. 



A. B. 

Lotus Creticus: A, stem with leaves awake during the day; B, with leaves 
asleep at night. SS, stipule-like leaflets. 

similar movement occurs, as we have already seen, and shall 
again see in other cases. Wistaria Sinensis , according to 
Royer, t “ abaisse les folioles qui par une disposition bizarre 
sont inclinees dans la meme feuille, les superieures vers le 

* Ducharte, ‘ Elements de X 1 Ann. des Sciences Nats. 
Botanique,’ 1867, p. 349. Bot.* (5th series), ix. 1868. 

t Ibid., p. 347. 
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sommet, les inferieurcs yers la base du petiole commun ; ” but 
the leaflets on a young plant observed by us in the green- 
houso merely sank vertically downwards at night. The leaflets 
are raised in Sp/mrophysa salsola, Colutea arborea , and Astra- 
galus uliginosus , but are depressed, according to Linnaeus, in 
Glycyrrhiza. The leaflets of Robinia pseudo-acacia likewise sink 
vertically down at night, but the petioles rise a little, viz., in 
one case 3°, and in another 4°. The circumnutating move- 
ments of a terminal leaflet on a rather old leaf were traced 
during two days, and were simple. The leaflet fell slowly, in a 
slightly zigzag line, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and then more 
rapidly ; by 7 a.m. on the following morning it had risen to its 
diurnal position. There was only ono peculiarity in the move- 
ment, namely, that on both days there was a distinct though 
small oscillation up and down between 8.30 and 10 a.m., and 
this would probably have been moro strongly pronounced if 
the leaf had been younger. 

Coronilla rosea (Tribe G). — The leaves bear 9 or 10 pairs of 
opposite leaflets, winch during the day stand horizontally, with 

Fig. 146. 



their midribs at right angles to the petiole. At night they rise 
up, so that the opposite leaflets come nearly into contact, and 
those on the younger leaves into close contact. At the same 
time they bend back towards the base of the petiole, until their 
midribs form with it angles of from 40° to 50° in a vertical 
plane, as here figured (Fig. 146). The leaflets, however, some- 
times bend so much back that their midribs become parallel to 
and lie on the petiole. They thus occupy a reversed position 
to what they do in several Leguminosse, for instance, in Mimosa 
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pudica ; but, from standing further apart, they do not overlap 
one another nearly so much as in this latter plant. The main 
petiole is curved slightly downwards during the day, hut 
straightens itself at night. In three cases it rose from 3° above 
the horizon at noon, to 9° at 10 p.m. ; from 11° to 33° ; and from 
5° to 33° — the amount of angular movement in this latter case 
amounting to 28°. In several other species of Coronilla the 
leaflets showed only feeble movements of a similar kind. 

Iledysanm coronarium (Tribe G). — The small lateral leaflets 
on plants growing out of doors rose up vertically at night, but 
the large terminal one became only moderately inclined. The 
petioles apparently did not rise at all. 

Smitkia Pfundii (Tribe 6). — The leaflets rise up vertically, 
and the main petiole also rises considerably. 

Arachis hypog&a (Tril>e G). — The shape of a leal, with its two 
pairs of leaflets, is shown at A. (Fig. 147) ; and a leaf asleep. 

Fig. 147. 




Arachis hypogaa: A, leaf during the day, seen from vertically above ; B, 
leaf asleep, seen laterally, copied from a photograph. Figures much 
reduced. 

traced from a photograph (mado by the aid of aluminium 
light), is given at B, The two terminal leaflets twist round at 
night until their blades stand vertically, and approach each 
other until they meet, at the same time moving a little upwards 
and backwards. The two lateral leaflets meet each other in the 
same manner, but move to a greater extent forwards, that is, in 
a contrary direction to the two terminal leaflets, which they 
partially embrace. Thus all four leaflets form together a single 
packet, with their edges directed to the zenith, and with their 
lower surfaces turned outwards. On a plant which was not 
growing vigorously the closed leaflets seemed too heavy for the 
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petioles to support them in a vertical position, so that each 
night the main petiole b(xame twisted, and all the packets were 
extended horizontally, wmi the lower surfaces of the leaflets on 
one sido directed to the zenith in a most anomalous manner. 
This fact is mentioned solely as a caution, as it surprised us 
greatly, until we discovered that it was an anomaly. The 
petioles are inclined upwards during the day, but sink at night, 
so as to stand at about right angles with the stein. The amount 
of sinking was measured only on one occasion, and found to be 
39°. A petiole was secured to a stick at the base of the two 
terminal leaflets, and the circumnutating movement of ono of 
these leaflets was traced from 6.40 a.m. to 10.40 p.m., the plant 
being illuminated from above. The temperature was 17°-17i° C., 
and therefore rather too low. During the 16 h. the leaflet moved 
thrice up and thrice down, and as the ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, three ellipses were formed. 

Desmodium gyrans (Tribe 6). — A large and full-grown leaf of 
this plant, so famous for tho spontaneous 
movements of tho .two little lateral leaflets. Fig. 148. 


is here represented (Fig. 148). The large 
terminal leaflet sleeps by sinking vertically 
down, whilst the petiole rises up. The coty- 
ledons do not sleep, but the first -formed leaf 
sleeps equally well as tho older ones. Tho 
appearance presented by a sleeping branch 
and one in the day-time, copied from two 
photographs, are shown at A and B (Fig. 
149), and we see how at night the leaves are 
crowded together, as if for mutual pro- 
tection, by the rising of the petioles. The 
petioles of the younger leaves near tho sum- 
mits of the shoots rise up at night, so as to 
stand vertical and parallel to the stem ; 
whilst those on the sides were found in four 
cases to have risen respectively 46 h°, 36°, 
20°, and 19*5° above the inclined positions 
which tfiey had occupied during the day. 
For instance, in the first of these four cases 
the petiole stood in the day at 23°, and at 
night at 69 £° above the horizon. In the 
evening the rising of the petioles is almost 



Desmodium gyrans : 
leaf seen from 
above, reduced 
to one-half na- 
tural size. The 
minute stipules 
unusually large. 


completed before the leaflets sink perpendicularly downwards. 
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Circimnutation . — The circumnutating movements of four 
young shoots were observed during 5 h. 15 m. ; and in this time 
each completed an oval figure of small! size. The main petiole 
also circumnutates rapidly, for in the course of 31 m. (temp. 
91° F.) it changed its course by as much as a rectangle six times, 
describing a figure which apparently represented two ellipses. 



A. B. 


Dcsmodhim gyrans: A, stem during the day; B, stem with leaves asleep. 

Figures reduced. 

The movement of the terminal leaflet by means of its sub- 
petiole or pulvinus is quite as* rapid, or even more so, than that 
of the main petiole, and has much greater amplitude. Pfeifer 
has seen * these leaflets move through an angle of 8° in the 
course of from 10 to 30 seconds. o 

A fine, nearly full-grown leaf on a young plant, 8 inches in 
height, with the stem secured to a stick at the base of the leaf, 
was observed from 8.30 a.m. June 22nd to 8 a.m. June 24th. 


‘ Die Period. Beweg.,’ p“. 35. 
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In the diagram given on the next page (Fig. 150), the two 
curved broken lines at the base, which represent the nocturnal 
courses, ought to be prolonged far downwards. On the first 
day the leaflet moved thrice down and thrice up, and to a con- 
siderable distance laterally; the course was also remarkably 
crooked. The dots were generally made every hour; if they 
had been made every few minutes all the lines would have been 
zigzag to an extraordinary degree, with here and there a loop 
formed. We may infer that this would have been the case, 
because five dots were made in the course of 31m. (between 
12.34 and 1.5 p.m.), and we see in the upper part of the diagram 
how crooked the course here is ; if only the first and last dots 
had been joined we should have had a straight line. Exactly 
the same fact may be seen in the lines representing the course 
between 2.24 p.m. and 3 p.m., when six intermediate dots were 
made ; and again at 4.46 and 4.50. But the result was widely 
different after 6 p.m., — that is, after the great nocturnal descent 
had commenced; for though nine dots were then made in the 
course of 32 in., when these wore joined (see Figure) the line thus 
formed was almost straight. The leaflets, therefore, begin to 
descend in the afternoon by zigzag lines, but as soon as the 
descent becomes rapid their whole energy is expended in thus 
moving, and their course becomes rectilinear. After the leaflets 
are completely asleep they move very little or not at all. 

Had the above plant been subjected to a higher temperature 
than 67°-70° F., the movements of the terminal leaflet would 
probably have been even more rapid and wider in extent than 
those shown in the diagram ; for a plant was kept for some time 
in the hot-house at from 92°-93° F., and in the course of 35 m. 
the apex of a leaflet twice descended and once ascended, travelling 
over a space of 1/2 inch in a vertical direction and of ‘82 inch in 
a horizontal direction. Whilst thus moving the leaflet also 
rotated on its own axis (and this was a point to which no atten- 
tion had been before paid), for the plane of the blade differed by 
41° after an interval of only a few minutes. Occasionally the 
leaflet stood still for a short time. There was no jerking move- 
ment, wtoich is so characteristic of the little lateral leaflets. A 
sudden and considerable fall of temperature causes the terminal 
leaflet to sink downwards ; thus a cut-off leaf was immersed in 
water at 95° F., which was slowly raised to 103° F., and after- 
wards allowed to sink to 70° F., and the sub-petiole of the ter- 
minal leaflet then curved downwards. The water was afterwards 
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raised to 120° F., and the sub-petiole straightened itself. Similar 
experiments with leaves in water were twice repeated, with 
nearly the same result, ft should be added, that water raised 
to even 122° F. does not soon kill a leaf. A plant was placed 
in darkness at 8.37 a.m., and at 2 p.m. (i.e. after 5 h. 23 m.), though 
the leaflets had sunk considerably, they had by no means ac- 
quired their nocturnal vertically dependent position. Pfeffer, on 
the other hand, says * that this occurred with him in from I h. 
to 2 h. ; perhaps the difference in our results may be due to 
the plant on which we experimented being a very young and 
vigorous seedling. 

The Movements of the little Lateral Leaflets. — These have been so 
often described, that wo will endeavour to be as brief as possible 
in giving a few new facts and conclusions. The leaflets some- 
times quickly change their position by as much as nearly 180° ; 
and their sub-petioles can then be seen to becomo greatly curved- 
They rotate on their own axes, so that their upper surfaces are 
directed to all points of the compass. The figure described by 
the apex is an irregular oval or ellipse. They sometimes re- 
main stationary for a period. In these several respects thero is 
no difference, except in rapidity and extent, between their move- 
ments and the lesser ones performed by the large terminal 
leaflet whilst making its great oscillations. The movements of 
the little leaflets are much influenced, as is well known, by 
temperature. This was clearly shown by immersing leaves with 
motionless leaflets in cold water, which was slowly raised to 
103° F., and the leaflets then moved quickly, describing about a 
dozen little irregular circles in 40 m. By this time the water 
had become much cooler, and the movements became slower or 
almost ceased ; it was then raised to 100° F., and the leaflets 
again began to move quickly. On another occasion a tuft of 
fine leaves was immersed in water at 53° F., and the leaflets 
were of course motionless. The water was raised to 99°, and 
the leaflets soon began to move ; it was raised to 105°, and the 
movements became much more rapid ; each little circle or oval 
being completed in from 1 m. 30 s. to 1 m. 45 s. There was, 
however® no jerking, and this fact may perhaps be attributed to 
the resistance of the water. 

Sachs states that tho leaflets do not move until the surround- 
ing air is as high as 71°-72° F., and this agrees with our 
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experience on full-grown, or nearly full-grown, plants. But the 
leaflets of young seedlings exhibit a jerking movement at much 
lower temperatures. A seedling was ktept (April 16th) in a room 
for half the day where the temperature was steady at 64° F., 
and the one leaflet which it bore was continually jerking, but 
not so rapidly as in the hot-house. The pot was taken in the 
evening into a bed-room where the temperature remained at 
62° during nearly the whole night; at 10 and 11p.m. and at 
1 a.m. the leaflet was still jerking rapidly ; at 3.30 a.m. it was not 
seen to jerk, but war observed during only a short time. It was, 
however, now inclined at a much lower angle than that occupied 
at 1 a.m. At 6.30 a.m. (temp. 6l° F.) its inclination was still 
less than before, and again less at 6.45 a.m. ; by 7.40 a.m. it had 
risen, and at 8.30 a.m. was again seen to jerk. This leaflet, 
therefore, was moving during the whole night, and the move- 
ment was by jerks up to 1 a.m. (and possibly later) and again at 
8.30 am., though the temperature was only 61° to 62° F. We 
must therefore conclude that the lateral leaflets produced by 
young plants differ somewhat in constitution from those on 
older plants. 

In the large genus Desmodium by far the greater numbei 
of the species are trifoliate; but some are unifoliate, and ever 
the same plant may bear uni- and trifoliate leaves. In mosl 
of the species the lateral leaflets are only a little smaller than 
the terminal one. Therefore the lateral leaflets of 1), gyrans 
(see former Fig. 148) must be considered as almost rudi- 
mentary. They are also rudimentary in function, if this ex- 
pression may be used ; for they certainly do not sleep like the 
full-sized terminal leaflets. It is, however, possible that the 
sinking down of the leaflets between 1 a.m. and 6.45 a.m., as 
above described, may represent sleep. It is well known that 
the leaflets go on jerking during the early part of the night; 
but my gardener observed (Oct. 13th) a plant in the hot-house 
between 5 and 5.30 a.m., the temperature having been kept up 
to 82° F., and found that all the leaflets were inclined, but he 
saw no jerking movement until 6.55 a.m,, by which time the 
terminal leaflet had risen and was awake. Two d&ys after- 
wards (Oct. 15th) the same plant was observed by him at 
4.47 a.m. (temp. 77° F.), and he found that the large terminal 
leaflets were awake, though not quite horizontal ; and the only 
cause which we could assign for this anomalous wakefulness was 
that the plant had been kept for experimental purposes during 
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the previous day at an unusually high temperature ; the little 
lateral leaflets were also jerking at this hour, hut whether 
there was any connection between this latter fact and the sub- 
horizontal position of the terminal leaflets we do not know. 
Anyhow, it is certain that the lateral leaflets do not sleep like 
the terminal leaflets; and in so far they may be said to be 
in a functionally rudimentary condition. They are in a similar 
condition in relation to irritability; for if a plant be shaken 
or syringed, the terminal leaflets sink down to about 45° be- 
neath the horizon ; but we could never detect any effect thus 
produced on the lateral leaflets; yet we are not prepared to 
assert positively that rubbing or pricking the pulvinus produces 
no effect. 

As in the case of most rudimentary organs, the leaflets aro 
variable in size ; they often depart from their normal position 
and do not stand opposite one .another; and one of the two is 
frequently absent. This absence appeared in some, but not in 
all the cases, to be due to the leaflet having become completely 
confluent with the main petiole, as might be inferred from the 
presence of a slight" ridge along its upper margin, and from the 
course of the vessels. In one instance there was a vestige of 
the leaflet, in the shape of a minute point, at the further end of the 
ridge. The frequent, sudden, and complete disappearance of onfe 
or both of the rudimentary leaflets is a rather singular fact ; but 
it is a much more surprising one that the leaves which are first 
developed on seedling plants are not provided with thorn. Thus, 
on one seedling the seventh leaf above the cotyledons was the 
first which bore any lateral leaflets, and then only a single one. 
On another seedling, the eleventh leaf first bore a leaflet ; of the 
nine succeeding leaves five bore a single lateral leaflet, and 
four bore none at all ; at last a leaf, the twenty-first above the 
cotyledons, was provided with two rudimentary lateral leaflets. 
From a widespread analogy in the animal kingdom, it might 
have been expected that these rudimentary leaflets would have 
been better developed and more regularly present on very young 
than on older plants. But bearing in mind, firstly, that long- 
lost chafacters sometimes reappear late in life, and secondly, 
that the species of Desmodium are generally trifoliate, but that 
some are unifoliate, the suspicion arises that D. gyram is 
descended from a unifoliate species, and that this was descended 
from a trifoliate one ; for in this case both the absence of the 
little lateral leaflets on very young seedlings, and their w sub- 
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sequent appearance, may be attributed to reversion to more or 
less distant progenitors. 

No one supposes that the rapid movements of the lateral 
leaflets of D. gyrans are of any use to the plant; and why 
they should behave in this manner is quite unknown. We 
imagined that their power of movement might stand in somo 
relation with their rudimentary ' condition, and therefore ob- 
served the almost rudimentary leaflets of Mimosa albida vei 
sensitiva (of which a drawing will hereaftor be given, Fig. 159); 
but they exhibited no extraordinary movements, and at night 
they went to sleep like the full-sized leaflets. There is, how- 
ever, this remarkable difference in the two cases; in Desmo- 
dium the pulvinus of the rudimentary leaflets has not been 
reduced in length, in correspondence with the reduction of the 
blade, to the same extent as has occurred in the Mimosa; and it 
is on the length and degree of curvature of the pulvinus that the 
amount of movement of tho blade depends. Thus, the average 
length of the pulvinus in the largo terminal leaflets of Desmo- 
diurn is 3 mm., whilst that of the rudimentary leaflets is 2'86 mm. ; 
so that they differ only a little in length. But in diameter they 
differ much, that of the pulvinus of tho little leaflets being only 
0*3 mm. to 0*4 mm.; whilst that of the terminal leaflets is 
1*33 mm. If we now turn to tho Mimosa, wo find that the 
average length of the pulvinus of the almost rudimentary 
leaflets is only 0*466 mm., or rather more than a quarter of the 
length of the pulvinus of the full-sized leaflets, namely, 1 * 66 mm. 
In this small reduction in length of the pulvinus of the rudi- 
mentary leaflets of Desmodium, we apparently have the proxi- 
mato cause of their great and rapid circumnutating movement, 
in contrast with that of tho almost rudimentary leaflets of the 
Mimosa. The small size and weight of the blade, and the little 
resistance opposed by the air to its movement, no doubt also come 
into play ; for we have seen that these leaflets if immersed in 
water, when the resistance would be much greater, were pre- 
vented from jerking forwards. Why, during the reaction of 
the lateral leaflets of Desmodium, or during their reappearance 
—if they owe their origin to reversion— the pulvinus should 
have been so much less affected than the blade, whilst with the 

* Desmodium vespertilionis is rudimentary lateral leaflets. . Du^ 
closely allied to D. gyrans , and ckartre, 4 Elemeuts de Botanique, 
it seems only occasionally to bear 1867, p. 353. 
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Mimosa the pulvinus has been greatly reduced, we do not 
know. Nevertheless, it deserves notice that the reduction of 
the leaflets in these two genera has apparently been effected by 
a different process and for a different end ; for with the Mimosa 
the reduction of the inner and basal leaflets was necessary from 
the want of space; but no such necessity exists with Desrno- 
dium, and the reduction of its lateral leaflets seems to have 
been due to the principle of compensation, in consequence of 
the great size of the terminal leaflet. 

Uraria (Tribe G) and Centrosema (Tribe 8). — The leaflets of 
Ur aria layojms and the leaves of a Centrosema from Brazil 
both sink vertically down at night. In tho latter plant the 
petiole at the same time rose 16£°. 

Amphicarpoea monoica (Tribe 8). — The leaflets sink down ver- 
tically at night, and the petioles likewise fall considerably. 

Fig.* 151. 



Amphicarpcea monoica : circumnutation and nyctitropic movement of leaf ' 
during 48 h.-; its apex 9 inches from the vertical glass. Figure reduced 
to one-tf.hird of original scale. Plant illuminated from above; temp. 
17$°-18£° C. 

A petiole, which was carefully observed, stood during the day 
25° above the horizon and at night 32° below it ; it therefore 
fell 57°. A filament was fixed transversely across the terminal 
leaflet of a fine young leaf (2£ inches in length including the 
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petiole), and the movement of tho whole leaf was traced on a 
vertical glass. This was a bad plan in somo respects, because 
the rotation of the leaflet, independently of its rising or failing, 
raised and depressed tho filament ; but it was the best plan for 
our special purpose of observing whether tho leaf moved much 
after it had gone to sleep. Tho plant had twined closely round 
a thin stick, so that the circumnutation of the stem was pre- 
vented. The movement of tho leaf was traced during 48 h., 
from 9 a.m. July 10th to 9 a.m. July 12th. In the figure given 
(Fig. 151) we see how complicated its course was on both days : 
during the second day it changed its course greatly 13 times. 
The leaflets began to go to sleep a little after 6 p.m., and by 
7.15 p.m. hung vertically down and were completely asleep; 
but on both nights they continued to move from 7.15 p.m. 
to 10.40 and 10.50 p.m., quite as much as during the day ; and 
this was the point which we wished to ascertain. Wo see in 
the figuro that the great sinking movement late in the evening 
does not differ essentially from the circumnutation during 
the day. * 

Glycine hispida (Tribe 8). — The three leaflets sink vertically 
down at night. 

Erythrina (Tribe 8). — Fivo species were observed, and the 
leaflets of all sank vertically down at night; with E. caffra and 
with a second unnamed species, the petioles at the same time 
rose slightly. The movements of the terminal leaflet of E. crista - 
galli (with the main petiole secured to a stick) were traced 
from 6.40 a.m., June 8th, to 8 a.m. on the 10th. In order to 
observe the nyctitropic movements of this plant, it is necessary 
that it should have grown in a warm greenhouse, for out of 
doors in our climate it does not sleep. We see in the tracing 
(Fig. 152) that the leaflet oscillated twice up and down between 
early morning and noon ; it then fell greatly, afterwards rising 
till 3 p.m. At this latter hour the great nocturnal fall com- 
menced. On tho second day (of which the tracing is not given) 
there was oxactly the same double oscillation before noon, but 
only a very small one in the afternoon. On the third morning 
the leaflet moved laterally, which was due to its beginning to 
assumo an oblique position, as seems invariably to occur with 
the leaflets of this species as they grow old. On both nights after 
the leaflets were asleep and hung vertically down, they continued 
to move a little both up and down, and from side to side. 

Erythrina caffra . — A filament was fixed transversely across 
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a terminal leaflet, as we wished 
to observe its movements when 
asleep. The plant was placed 
in the morning of Juno 10 th 
under a skylight, where the 
light was not bright ; and we 
do not know whethor it was 
owing to this cause or to the 
plant having been disturbed, 
but tho leaflet hung vertically 
down all day; nevertheless it 
eircumnutnted in this posi- 
tion, describing a figure which 
represented two irregular el- 
lipses. On the next day it 
circumnutated in a greater 
degree, describing four irre- 
gular ellipses, and by 3 p.m. 
had risen into a horizontal po- 
sition. By 7.15 p.m. it was 
asleep and vertically depen- 
dent, but continued to circum- 
nutate as long *as observed, 
until 11 p.m. 

Erythrina corallodendron . — • 
The movements of a terminal 
leaflet were traced. During 
the second day it oscillated 
four times up and four times 
down between 8 a.m. and 4 
p.m., after which hour the great 
nocturnal fall commenced. On 
the third day the movement 
was equally great in ampli- 
tude, but was remarkably 
simple, for the leaflet rose in 
an almost perfectly straight 
line from 6.50 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and then sank down in an 
equally straight line until 
vertically dependent and 
asleep. 


Fig. 152. 





Erythrina crista-galli : circumnuta- 
tion and nyctitropic movement 
of terminal leaflet, 3} inches in 
length, traced during 25 h. ; apex 
of leaf 3£ inches from the vertical 
glass. Figure reduced to one-half 
of original scale. Plant illumi- 
nated from above; temp. 17 A°- 
18*° C. 
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Apios tuberosa (Tribe 8).— The leaflets sink vertically down 
at night. 

Phaseolus vulgaris (Tribe 8). — The leaflets likewise sink verti- 
cally down at night. In the greenhouse the petiole of a young 
leaf rose 16°, and that of an older leaf 10° at night. With 
plants growing out of doors the leaflets apparently do not sleep 
until somewhat late in the season, for on the nights of July 11th 
and 12th none of them were asleep ; whereas on the night of 
August 15th the same plants had most of their leaflets verti- 
cally dependent and asleep. With Ph. caracalla and Uernan- 
desii, the primary unifoliate leaves and the leaflets of the 
secondary trifoliate leaves sink vertically down at night. This 
holds good with the secondary trifoliate leaves of Ph . Box- 
burgldi, hut it is remarkable that the primary unifoliate leaves 
which are much elongated, riso at night from hbout 20° to 
about 60° above the horizon. With older seedlings, however, 
having the secondary leaves just developed, the primary leaves 
stand in the middle of the day horizontally, or are deflected 
a little beneath the horizon. In one such case the primary 
leaves rose from 26° beneath the horizon at noon, to 20° above 
it at 10 p.m.; whilst at this same hour the leaflets of the 
secondary leaves were vertically dependent. Here, then, we 
have the extraordinary case of the primar/ and secondary 
leaves on tho same plant moving at the same time in opposite 
directions. 

We have now seen that the leaflets in the six genera of Pha- 
seoleso observed by us (with the exception of the primary leaves 
of Phaseolus Boxhurghii) all sleep in the same manner, namely, 
by sinking vertically down. The movements of the petioles 
were observed in only three of these genera. They rose in 
Centrosema and Phaseolus, and sunk in Ampliicarpsea. 

Sophora chrysophylla (Tribe 10). — The leaflets rise at night, 
and are at the same time directed towards the apex of the leaf, 
as in Mimosa pudica. 

Ccesalpinia, Ilcematoxylon , Qleditschia, Poinciana , — The leaflets 
of two species of Csesalpinia (Tribe 13) rose at night. With 
Hcematoxylon Campechianum (Tribe 13) the leaflets move for- 
wards at night, so that their midribs stand parallel to the 
petiole, and their now vertical lower surfaces are turned out- 
wards (Fig. 153). The petiole sinks a little. In Gledit&chia, if 
we understand correctly Duchartre’s description , and in Poin- 
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ciana QilUesii (both belonging to Tribe 13), the leaves behave 
in the same manner. 

Fig. 153. 




Hccmatoxjjlon Campechianwn : A, branch during daytime ; B, branch with 
leaves asleep, reduced to two -thirds of natural scale. 

Cassia (Tribe 14). — The nyctitropic movements of the leaves 
in many species in this genus are closely alike, and are highly 
complex. They were first briefly described by Linnaeus, and since 
by Duchartre. Our observations were made chiefly on C. flori- 
bunda * and corymbosa, but several other species were casually 
observed. The horizontally extended leaflets sink down verti- 
cally at night ; but not simply, as in so many other genera, for 
each leaflet rotates on its own axis, so that its lower surface 
faces outwards. The upper surfaces of the opposite leaflets are 
thus brought into contact with one another beneath the petiole, 
and are well protected (Fig. 154). The rotation and other move- 
ments are effected by means of a well-developed pulvinus at the 
base of each leaflet, as could be plainly seen when a straight 
narrow black line had been painted along it during the day. 
The two terminal leaflets in the daytime include rather less than 
a right angle ; but their divergence increases greatly whilst they 


* I am informed by Mr. Dyer 
that Mr. Bentham believes that 
C, floribunda (a common green- 
house bush) is a hybrid raised in 
France, and that it comes very 


near to C, lavigata. It is no doubt 
the same as the form described by 
Lindley (‘ Bot. Keg./ Tab. 1422) 
as C. Herbertiana . # 

. 2b 
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sink downwards and rotate, so that they stand laterally at night, 
as may be seen in the figure. Moreover, they move somewhat 
backwards, so as to point towards the baso of the petiole. 


Fig. 154. 



Cassia corymbosa: A, plant during day ; B, same plant at night. 

Both figures copied from photographs. 

#■ 

In one instance we found that the midrib of a terminal 
leaflet formed at night an angle of 36°, with a line dropped 
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perpendicularly from the end of the petiole. The second pair 
of leaflets likewise moves a little backwards, but less than the 
terminal pair ; and the third pair moves vertically downwards, 
or even a little forwards. Thus all the leaflets, in those species 
which bear only 3 or 4 pairs, tend to form a single packet, with 
their upper surfaces in contact, and their lower surfaces turned 
outwards. Lastly, the main petiole rises at night, but with 
leaves of different ages to very different degrees, namely, some 
rose through an angle of only 12°, and others as much as 41°. 

Cassia calliantha . — The leaves bear a large number of leaflets, 
which move at night in nearly the same manner as just 
described; but the petioles apparently do not rise, and one 
which was carefully observed certainly fell 3°. 

Cassia pubescens. — The chief difference in the nycti tropic 


Fig. 155. 




Cassia pubescens : A, upper part of plant during the day ; B, same plant 
at night. Figures reduced from photographs. 

. 

movements of this species, compared with those of the former 
species, consists in the leaflets not rotating nearly so much ; 

2 B 2 
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therefore their lower surfaces face but little outwards at night. 
The petioles, which during the day are inclined only a little 
above the horizon, rise at night in a remarkable manner, and 
stand nearly or quite vertically. This, together with tho 
dependent position of the leaflets, makos the whole plant won- 
derfully compact at night. In the two foregoing figures, copied 
from photographs, the same plant is represented awake and 
asleep (Fig. 155), and we see how different is its appearance. 

Cassia mimpsuides.— At night the numerous leaflets on each 
leaf rotate on their axes, and their tips move towards the apex 
of the leaf; they thus become imbricated with their lower 
surfaces directed upwards, and with their midribs almost 
parallel to the petiole. Consequently, this species differs from 
all the others seen by us, with the exception of the following 
one, in tho leaflets not sinking down at night. A petiole, the 
movement of which was measured, rose 8° at night. 

Cassia Jiardayana. — The leaflets of this Australian species are 
numerous, very narrow, and almost linear. At night they rise up 
a little, and also move towards the apex of the leaf. For instance, 
two opposite leaflets which diverged from one another during 
tho day at an angle of 104°, diverged at night only 72° ; so that 
each had risen 16° above its diurnal position. The petiole of a 
young leaf rose at night 34°, and that of an older leaf 19°. 
Owing to the slight movement of the leaflets and tho consider- 
able movement of tho petiole, the bush presents a different 
appearance at night to what it does by day ; yet tho leaves can 
hardly be said to sleep. 

The circumnutating movements of tho leaves of C. jloribunda, 
calliantha , and pubescens were observed, each during three or four 
days; they were essentially alike, those of the last-named species 
being the simplest. The petiole of C, jloribunda was secured to 
a stick at the base of tho two terminal leaflets, and a filament 
was fixed along the midrib of one of them. Its movements were 
traced from 1p.m. on August 13th to 8.30 a.m. 17th; but those 
during the last 2 h. are alone given in Fig. 156. From 8 a.m. on 
each day (by which hour the leaf had assumed its diurnal posi- 
tion) to 2 or 3 p.m., it either zigzagged or circumnutated over 
nearly the same small space ; at between 2 and 3 p.m. the great 
evening fall commenced. The lines representing this fall and 
the early morning rise are oblique, owing to the peculiar manner 
in which the leaflets sleep, as already described. After the 
leaflet was asleep at 6 p.m., and whilst the glass filament hung 
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perpendicularly down, the movement of its apex was traced 
until 10.30 p.m.; and during this whole time it swayed from 
side to side, completing more than one ellipse. 


Bauhitda (Tribe 15). — 
The nyctitropic movements 
of four species were alike, 
and were highly peculiar. 
A plant raised from seed 
sent us from South Brazil 
by Fritz Midler, was more 
especially observed. The 
leaves are large and deeply 
notched at their ends. At 
night the two halves riso 
up and close completely 
together, like the opposite 
leaflets of many Legumi- 
nosse. With very young 
plants the petioles rise con- 
siderably at the same time ; 
one, which was inclined at 
noon 45° above the hori- 
zon, at night stood at 75°; 
it thus rose 30°; another 
rose 34°. Whilst the two 
halves of the leaf are closing, 
the midrib at first sinks 
vertically downwards and 
afterwards bends back- 
wards, so as to pass close 
along one side of its own 
upwardly inclined petiole; 
the midrib being thus di- 
rected towards the stem or 
axis of the plant. The angle 
which the midrib formed 
with the^orizon was mea- 
sured in one case at dif- 


Fig. 156. 



<5 


ferent hours : at noon it stood horizontally ; late in the even- 
ing it depended vertically; then rose to the opposite side, and 
at 10.15 p.m. stood at only 27° beneath the horizon, being 
directed towards the stem. It had thus travelled through 153°. 
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Owing to this movement — to the leaves being folded — and to 
the petioles rising, the wholo plant is as much more compact at 
night than during the day, as a fastigiate Lombardy poplar is 
compared with any other species of poplar. It is remarkable 
that when our plants had grown a little older, viz., to a height 
of 2 or 3 feet, the petioles did not rise at night, and the midribs 
of the folded leaves were no longer bent back along one side of 
the petiole. We have noticed in some other genera that the 
petioles of very young plants rise much more at night than do 
those of older plants. 

Tamarindus Indica (Tribe 16). — The leaflets approach or 
meet each other at night, and are all directed towards the apex 
of the leaf. They thus become imbricated with their midribs 
parallel to the petiole. The movement is closely similar to 
that of Hajmatoxylon (see former Fig. 153), but more striking 
from the greater number of the leaflets. 

Adenantheray Prosopis , and Neptunia (Tribo 20). — With Ade- 
nanthera pavonia the leaflets turn edgeways and sink at night. 
In Prosopis they turn upwards. With Neptunia oleracea *the 
leaflets on the opposite sides of the same pinna come into 
contact at night and are directed forwards. The pinnae them- 
selves move downwards, and at the same time backwards or 
towards the stem of the plant. The main petiole rises. 

Mimosa pudica (Tribo 20). — This plant has been the subject of 
innumerable observations; but there are some points in rela- 
tion to our subject which have not been sufficiently attended 
to. At night, as is well known, the opposite leaflets come into 
contact and point towards the apex of the leaf ; they thus be- 
come neatly imbricated with their upper surfaces protected. The 
four pinnae also approach each other closely, and the whole leaf 
is thus rendered very compact. The main petiole sinks down- 
wards during the day till late in the evening, and rises until 
very early in the morning. The stem is continually circumnu- 
tating at a rapid rate, though not to a wide extent. Some very 
young plants, kept in darkness, were observed during two days, 
and although subjected to a rather low temperature of 57°-59°F., 
the stem of one described four small ellipses in the 4 course of 
12 h. We shall immediately see that the main pefiole is like- 
wise continually circumnutating, as is each separate pinna and 
each separate leaflet. Therefore, if the movement of the apex 
of any one leaflet were to be traced, the course described would 
be compounded of the movements of four separate parts. 
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A filament had been fixed on the previous evening, longi- 
tudinally to the main petiole of a nearly full-grown, highly- 
sensitive leaf (four inches in length), the stem having been 
secured to a stick at its base ; and a tracing was made on a 
vertical glass in the hot-house under a high temperature. In 
the figure given (Fig. 157), the 
first dot was made at 8.30 a.m. 15 7 


August 2nd, and the last at 7 
p.m. on the 3rd. During 12 h. on 
the first day the petiole moved 
thrice downwards and twice 
upwards. Within the same 
length of time on the second 
day, it moved five times down- 
wards and four times upwards. 
As the ascending and descend- 
ing lines do not coincide, thft 
petiole manifestly circumnu- 
tates; the great evening fall 
and nocturnal rise being an 
exaggeration of one of the cir- 
cuinnutations. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that the pe- 
tiole fell much lower down in 
the evenings than could be 
seen on the vertical glass or is 
represented in the diagram. 
After 7 p.m. on the 3rd (when 
the last dot in Fig. 157 was 
made) the pot was carried into 
a bed-room, and the petiole was 
found at 12.50 a.m. (i.e. after 
midnight) standing almost up- 
right, and much more highly 
inclined than it was at 10.40 
p.m. When observed again at 
4 a.m. had begun to fall, and 
continued falling till 6.15 a.m., 



Mimosa pwiica : circumnutation and 
nyctitropic movement of main pe- 
tiole, traced during 34 h. 30 m. 


after which hour it zigzagged and again circumnutated. Similar 
observations were made on another petiole, with nearly the 


same result. 


On two other occasions the movement of the main petiole 
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was observed every two or three minutes, the plants being kept 
at a rather high temperature, viz., on the first occasion at 
77°-81° F., and the filament then described 2$ ellipses in 69 m. 
On the second occasion, when the temperature was 81°-86° F., 
it made rather more than 3 ellipses in 67 m. Therefore, 
Fig. 157, though now sufficiently complex, would have been in- 
comparably more so, if dots had been made on the glass every 
2 or 3 minutes, instead of every hour or half-hour. Although 
the main petiole is continually and rapidly describing small 
ellipses during the day, yet after the great nocturnal rising 
movement has commenced, if dots are made every 2 or 3 
minutes, as was done for an hour between 9.30 and 10.30 p.m. 
(tomp. 84° F.), and the dots are then joined, an almost abso- 
lutely straight line is the result. 

To show that the movement of the petiole is in all proba- 
bility due to the varying turgescence of the pulvinus, and not 
to growth (in accordance with the conclusions of Pfeffer),a very 
old leaf, with some of its leaflets yellowish and hardly at all 
sensitive, was selected for observation, and the plant was kept 
at the highly favourable temp, of 80° F. Tne petiole fell from 
8 a.m. till 10.15 a.m., it then roso a little in a somewhat zigzag 
line, often remaining stationary, till 5 p.m., when tho great 
evening fall commenced, which was continued till at least 
10 p.m. By 7 a.m. on the following morning it h#d risen to the 
same level as on the previous morning, and then descended in 
a zigzag line. But from 10.30 a.m. till 4.15 p.m. it remained 
almost motionless, all power of movement being now lost. The 
petiole, therefore, of this very old leaf, which must have long 
ceased growing, moved periodically ; but instead of circum- 
nutating several times during the day, it moved only twice 
down and twice up in the course of 24 h., with the ascending 
and descending lines not coincident. 

It has already been stated^ that the pinnae move independently 
of the main petiole. The petiole of a leaf was fixed to a cork 
support, close to the point whence the four pinnae diverge, with 
a short fine filament cemented longitudinally to one of the two 
terminal pinnae, and a graduated semicircle was placed close 
beneath it. By looking vertically down, its angular or lateral 
movements could be measured with accuracy. Between noon 
and 4.15 p.m. the pinna changed its position to one side by only 
7°; but not continuously in the same direction, as it moved 
four times to one side, and three times to the opposite side, 
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in one instance to the extent of 16°. This pinna, therefore, 
circumnutated. Later in the evening the four pinnae approach 
each other, and the one which was observed moved inwards 
59° between noon and 6.45 p.m. Ten observations were made 
in the courso of 2 h. 20 m. (at average intervals of 14 m.), 
between 4.25 and 6.45 p.m. ; and there was now, when the leaf 
was going to sleep, no swaying from side to side, but a steady 
inward movement. Here therefore there is in the evening the 
same conversion of a circumnutating into a steady movement 
in one direction, as in the case of the main petiole. 

It has also been stated that each separate leaflet circum- 
nutates. A pinna was cemented with shellac oh the summit of 
a little stick driven firmly into the ground, immediately beneath 
a pair of leaflets, to the midribs of both of which excessively 
fine glass filaments were attached. This treatment did not 
injure the leaflets, for they went to sleep in the usual manner, 
and long retained their sensitiveness. The movements of one 
of them were traced during 49 h., as shown in Fig. 158. On the 
first day the loaflet sank down till 11.30 a.m., and then rose 
till late in the evening in a zigzag line, indicating circum- 
nutation. On the second day, when more accustomed to its 
new state, it oscillated twice up and twice down during the 
24 h. This plant was subjected to a rather low temperature, 
viz., 62°-64° F. ; had it been kept warmer, no doubt the move- 
ments of the leaflet would have been much more rapid and 
complicated. It may be seen in the diagram that the ascending 
and descending lines do not coincide ; but the large amount of 
lateral movement in the evening is the result of the leaflets 
bending towards the apex of the leaf when going to sleep. 
Another leaflet was casually observed, and found to be con- 
tinually circumnutating during the same length of time. 

The circumnutation of the leaves is not destroyed by their 
being subjected to moderately long continued darkness ; but the 
proper periodicity of their movements is lost. Some very young 
seedlings were kept during two days in the dark (temp. 57°-59° 
F.), except when the circumnutation of their stems was occa- 
sionally Observed; and on the evening of the second day the 
leaflets did not fully and properly go to sleep. The pot was 
then placed for three days in a dark cupboard, under nearly the 
same temperature, and at the close of this period the leaflets 
showed no signs of sleeping, and were only slightly sensitive to 
a touch. On the following day the stem was cemented to a 
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stick, and the movements of two leaves were traced on a vertical 
glass during 72 h. The plants wero still kept in the dark, ex- 
cepting that at each observation, which lasted 3 or 4 minutes, 


Fig. 158. 



they were illuminated by two candles. On the third day the 
leaflets still exhibited a vestige of sensitiveness when forcibly 
pressed, but in the evening they showed no signs of sleep. 
Nevertheless, their petioles continued to circumnutate distinctly. 
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although the proper order of their movements in relation to the 
day and night was wholly lost. Thus, one leaf descended during 
the first two nights (i.e. between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. next morn- 
ing) instead of ascending, and on the third night it moved 
chiefly in a lateral direction. The second leaf behaved in an 
equally abnormal manner, moving laterally during the first 
night, descending greatly during the second, and ascending to 
an unusual height during the third night. 

With plants kept at a high temperature and exposed to the 
light, the most rapid circumnutating movement of the apex 
of a leaf which was observed, amounted to an * n 

one second; and this would have equalled } of an inch in a 
minute, had not the leaf occasionally stood still. The actual 
distance travelled by the apex (as ascertained by a measure 
placed close tt> the leaf) was on one occasion nearly £ of an inch 
in a vertical direction in 15 m. ; and on another occasion ® of an 
inch in 60 m. ; but there was also some lateral movement. 

Mimosa albida .* — The leaves of this plant, one of which is here 
figured (Fig. 159) reduced to J of the natural size, present some 


Fig. 159. 



Mimosa albida : leaf seen from vertically above. 


interesting peculiarities. It consists of a long petiole bearing 
only tw« pinnae (here represented as rather more divergent 
than is usual), each with two pairs of leaflets. But the inner 

* Mr. Thistleton Dyer informs Linn. Soc.,’ vol. xxx. p. 390) to 
ns that this Peruvian plant (which be “ the species or variety which 
was sent to ns from Kew) is con- most commonly represents the M. 
sidered by Mr. Bentham (‘ Trans, sensitiva of our gardens.’* 
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basal leaflets are greatly reduced in size, owing probably to the 
want of space for their full development, so that they may be 
considered as almost rudimentary. They vary somewhat in 
size, and both occasionally disappear, or only one. Neverthe- 
less, they are not in the least rudimentary in function, for thoy 
are sensitive, extremely heliotropic, eircumnutate at nearly the 
same rate as the fully developed leaflets, and assume when 
asleep exactly the same position. With M. pudica the inner 
leaflets at the base and between the pinnse are likewise much 
shortened and obliquely truncated ; this fact was well seen in 
some seedlings of M. pudica , in which the third leaf above the 
cotyledons bore only two pinnse, each with only 3 or 4 pairs of 
leaflets, of which the inner basal one was less than half as long 
as its fellow; so that the whole leaf resembled pretty closely 
that of M. albida. In this latter species the main petiole termi- 
nates in a little point, and on each side of this there is a pair 
of minute, flattened, lancet-shaped projections, hairy on their 
margins, which drop off and disappear soon after the leaf is 
fully developed. There can hardly be a doubt that these little 
projections are the last and fugacious representatives of an 
additional pair of leaflets to each pinna; for the outer ono is 
twice as broad as the inner one, and a little longer, viz. x J- 0 of an 
inch, whilst the inner one is only long. Now if the basal 
pair of leaflets of the existing leaves were to become rudimen- 
tary, we should expect that the rudiments would still exhibit 
some trace of their present great inequality of size. The con- 
clusion that the pinna) of the parent-form of M. albida possessed 
at least three pairs of leaflets, instead of, as at present, only two, 
is supported by the structure of the first true leaf; for this 
consists of a simple petiole, often bearing three pairs of leaflets. 
This latter fact, as well as the presence of the rudiments, both 
lead to the conclusion that M . albida is descended from a form 
the leaves of which bore more than two pairs of leaflets. The 
second leaf above the cotyledons resembles in all respects the 
leaves on fully developed plants. 

When the leaves go. to sleep, each leaflet twists half round, 
so as to present its edge to the zenith, and comes into close 
contact with its fellow. The pinnse also approach each other 
closely, so that the four terminal leaflets come together. The 
large basal leaflets (with the little rudimentary ones in contact 
with them) move inwards and forwards, so as to embrace the 
outside of the united terminal leaflets, and thus all eight leaflets 
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(the rudimentary ones included) form together a single vertical 
packet. The two pinnae at the same time that they approach 
each other sink downwards, and thus instead of extending hori- 
zontally in the same line with the main petiole, as during the 
day, they depend at night at about 45°, or even at a greater 
anglo, beneath the horizon. The movement of the main petiole 
seems to be variable ; we have seen it in the evening 27° lower 
than during the day ; but sometimes in nearly the same position. 
Nevertheless, a sinking movement in the evening and a rising 
one during the night is probably the normal course, for this 
was well-marked in the petiole of the first-formed true leaf. 

The circumnutation of the main petiole of a young leaf was 
traced during 2:1 days, and was considerable in extent, but less 
complex than that of M. pudica. The movement was much 
more lateral than is usual with circumnutating leaves, and this 
was the solo peculiarity which it presented. The apex of 
one of the terminal leaflets was seen under the microscope to 
travel of an inch in 3 minutes. 

Minium marginata. — The opposite leaflets rise up and approach 
each other at night, Hut do not come into close contact, except in 
the case of very .young leaflets on vigorous shoots. Full-grown 
leaflets circumnutate during the day slowly and on a small scale. 

tichrankia uncinata (Tribe 20). — A leaf consists of two or three 
pairs of pinna), each bearing many small leaflets. These, when 
the plant is asleep, are directed forwards and become imbricated. 
The angle between tho two terminal pinnae was diminished at 
night, in one case by 15°; and they sank almost vertically down- 
wards. The hinder pairs of pinnae likewise sink downwards, 
but do not converge, that is, move towards tho apex of the leaf. 
The main petiole does not become depressed, at least during the 
evening. In this latter respect, as well as in the sinking of the 
pinna), there is a marked difference between the nyctitropic 
movements of the present plant and of Mimosa pudica. It 
should, however, be added that our specimen was not in a very 
vigorous condition. The pinnae of Schrankia aculeata also sink 
at night. 

Acacia 0 Farnesiana (Tribe 22).— rThe different appearance pre- 
sented by a bush of this plant when asleep and awake is won- 
derful. The same leaf in the two states is showu in the following 
figure (Fig. 160). The leaflets move towards the apex of the 
pinna and become imbricated, and the pinnae then look like bits 
of dangling string. The following remarks and measurements 
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do not fully apply to the small leaf here figured. The pinnae 
move forwards and at the same time sink downwards, whilst 
the main petiole rises considerably. With respect to the degree 
of movement : the two terminal pinnae of one specimen formed 
together an angle of 100° during the day, and at night of only 
38°, so each had moved 31° forwards. The penultimate pinnae 
during the day formed together an angle of 180°, that is, they 
stood in a straight line opposite one another, and at night each 
had moved 65° forwards. The basal pair of pinnae were directed 


Fig. 160. 



A. B. 


Acacia Farncsiana; A, leaf during the day ; B, the same leaf at night. 

during the day, each about 21° backwards, and at night 38° 
forwards, so each had moved 59° forwards. But the pinnae at 
the same time sink greatly, and sometimes hang almost perpen- 
dicularly downwards. The main petiole, on the other hand, 
rises much : by 8.30 p.m. one stood 34° higher than at noon, 
and by 6.40 a.m. on the following morning it was still higher 
by 10°; shortly after this hour the diurnal sinking move- 
ment commenced. The course of a nearly full-grown leaf was 
traced during 14 h. ; it was strongly zigzag, and apparently 
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represented five ellipses, with their longer axes differently 
directed. 

Albizzia lophantha (Tribe 23). — The leaflets at night come into . 
contact with one another, and are directed towards the apex of 
the pinna. The pinnae approach one another, but remain in the 
same plane as during the day ; and in this respect they differ 
much from those of the above Schrankia and Acacia. The main 
petiole rises but little. The first-formed leaf above the coty- 
ledons bore 11 leaflets on each side, and these slept like those 
on the subsequently formed leaves ; but the petiolo of this first 
leaf was curved downwards during the day and at night 
straightened itself, so that the chord of its arc then stood 16° 
higher than in the day-time. 

Melaleuca ericcefolia (Myrtacese). — According to Bouche ( f Bot. 
Zeit.,’ 1874, p. 359) the leaves sleep at night, in nearly the same 
manner as those of certain species of Pimclia. 

(Enothera mollissima (Onagrarie®). — According to Linnaeus 
(‘ Somnus Plantarum ’), the leaves rise up vertically at night. 

P ass i, flora gracilis (Passi florae®). — The young leaves sleep by 
their blades hanging vertically downwards, and the whole length 
of the petiole then becomes somewhat curved downwards. 
Externally no trace of a pulvinus can bo seen. The petiole of 
the uppermost leaf on a young shoot stood at 10.45 a.m. at 33° 
above the horizon ; and at 10.30 r.M., when the blade was verti- 
cally dependent, at only 15°, so the petiole had fallen 18°. That 
of the next older leaf fell only 7°. From some unknown cause 
the leaves do not always sleep properly. The stem of a plant, 
which had stood for some time before a north-cast window, was 
secured to a stick at the base of a young leaf, the blade of 
which was inclined at 40° below the horizon. From its position 
the leaf had to be viewed obliquely, consequently the vertically 
ascending and descending movements appeared when traced 
oblique. On the first day (Oct. 12th) the leaf descended in a 
zigzag line until late in the evening ; and by 8.15 a.m. on the 
13th had risen to nearly the same level as on the previous 
morning. A new tracing was now begun (Fig. 161). The 
leaf continued to rise until 8.50 a.m., then moved a little to the 
right, and afterwards descended. Between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. it 
circumnutated, and after the latter hour the great nocturnal 
fall commenced. At 7.15 p.m. it depended vertically. The 
dotted line ought to have been prolonged much lower down in 
the figure. By 6.50 a.m. on the following morning (14th) the 
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leaf had risen greatly, and continued to rise till 7.50 a.m., after 
which hour it redescended. It should bo observed that the lines 
traced on this second morning would have coincided with and 
confused those previously traced, had not the pot been slided 
a very little to the left. In the evening (14th) a mark was 
placed behind the filament attached to the apex of the leaf, and 
its movement was carefully traced from 5 p.m. to 10.15 p.m. 


Fig. 161. 



Passiflora gracilis : cireum nutation and nyctitropic movement of leaf, 
traced on vertical glass, from 8.20 a.m. Oct. 13th to 10 a.m. 14th. 
Figure reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 

Between 5 and 7.15 p.m. the leaf descended in a straight line, 
and at the latter hour it appeared vertically dependent. But 
between 7.15 and 10.15 p.m. the line consisted of a succession 
of steps, the cause of which we could not understand; it was* 
however, manifest that the movement was no longer a simple 
descending one. w 

Sitgesbeckia orientals (Composites). — Some seedlings were 
raised in the middle of winter and kept in the hot-house ; they 
flowered, but did not grow well, and their leaves never showed 
any signs of sleep. The leaves on other seedlings raised in May 
were horizontal at noon (June 22nd), and depended at a consi- 



derable angle beneath the horizon at 10 p.m. In the case of four 
youngish leaves, which were from 2 to 2i inohes in length, 
these angles were found to be 50°, 5(5°, 60°, and 65°. At the 
end of August, when the plants had grown to a height of 10 to 11 
inches, the younger leaves were so much curved downwards at 
night that they might truly be said to be asleep. This is one 


Fig. 162. 



Nicotian a glmca : shoots with leaves expanded during the day, and asleep 
at night. Figures copied from photographs, and reduced. 

of the species which must be well illuminated during the day 
in order 4o sleep, for on two occasions when plants were kept 
ail day in a room with north-east windows, the loaves did not 
sleep at night. The same cause probably accounts for the 
leaves on our seedlings raised in the dead of the winter not 
sleeping. Professor Pfeifer informs us that the leaves of 
another species (S. Jorullemis ?) hang vertically down at night. 

2 c 
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/; omcea ccerulea and purpurea (Convolvulacese). — The leaves on 
very young plants, a foot or two in height, are depressed at night 


Fig. 163. 


to between 68° and 80® 
beneath the horizon ; 



and some hang quite 
vertically downwards. 
On the following morn- 
ing they again rise into 
a horizontal position. 
The petioles become 
at night downwardly 
curved, either through 
thoir entire length or in 
the upper part alone; 
and this apparently 
causes the depression 
of the blade. It seems 
necessary that the 
leaves should be well 
illuminated during the 
day in order to sleep, 
for those which stood 
on the back of a plant 
before a north-east 
window did not sleep. 

Nicotiana tabacum 
(var. Virginian) and 
glauca (Solanese). — The 
young leaves of both 
these species sleep by 
bending vertically up- 
wards. Figures of two 
shoots of N. glauca , 
awake and asleep (Fig. 


JSicotuiua tabacum : circumnutation and nyc- 
titropic movement of a leaf (5 inches in 
length), traced on a vertical glass, from 
3 p.m. July 10th to 8.10 a.m. 13th. Apex 
of leaf 4 inches from glass. Temp. 17 J°- 
18£° C. Figure reduced to one-half 
original scale. 


162), are given on p. 
385 : one of the shoots, 
from which tne photo- 
graphs were taken, was 
accidentally bent to one 
side. 


At the base of the petiole of N. tabacum , on the outside, there 
is a mass of cells, which are rather smaller than elsewhere, and 
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have their longer axes differently directed from the cells of the 
parenchyma, and may therefore be considered as forming a sort 
of pulvinus. A young plant of N. tabacum was selected, and 
the circumnutation of the fifth leaf above tho cotyledons was 
observed during three days. On the first morning (July 10th) 
the leaf fell from 9 to 10 a.m., which is its normal course, but 
rose during tho remainder of the day ; and this no doubt was 
due to its being illuminated exclusively from above; for properly 
the evening rise does not commence until 3 or 4 p.m. In the 
figure as given on p. 386 (Fig. 163) the first dot was made at 
3 p.m. ; and the tracing was continued for tho following 65 li. 
When the leaf pointed to the dot next above that marked 3 p.m., 
it stood horizontally. The tracing is remarkable only from its 
simplicity and the straightness of the lines. The leaf each day 
described a single great ellipse ; for it should bo observed that 
the ascending and descending linos do not coincide. On the 
evening of the 11th tho leaf did not descend quite so low as 
usual, and it now zigzagged a little. The diurnal sinking move- 
ment had already commenced each morning by 7 a.m. The broken 
lines at the top of the figure, representing the nocturnal vertical 
position of tho leaf, ought to be prolonged much higher up. 

Mirabilis longiflura and jalapa (Nyctaginem). — Tho first pair 
of leaves above the cotyledons, produced by seedlings of both 
those specios, were considerably divergent during the day, and 
at night stood up vertically in close contact with one another. 
The two upper leaves on an older seedling were almost horizontal 
hy day, and at night stood up vertically, but were not in close 
contact, owing to the resistance offered by the central bud. 

Polygonum aviculare (Polygoneae).— Professor Batalin informs 
us that the young leaves rise up vertically at night. This is 
likewise the case, according to Linnaeus, with several species 
of Amaranthus (Amaranthacese) ; and we observed a sleep move- 
ment of this kind in one member of the genus. Again, with 
Chenopodium album (Chenopodieso), the upper young leaves of 
some seedlings, about 4 inches in height, were horizontal or 
sub-horizontal during the day, and at 10 p.m. on March 7th 
were quite, or almost quite, vertical. Other seedlings raised in 
the greenhouse during the winter (Jan. 28th) were observed day 
and night, and no difference could be perceived in the position 
of their leaves. According to Bouch6 ( f Bot. Zeitung/ 1874, 
p. 359 ) the leaves of Pimtlia limides and spectabilis (Thymelese) 
sleep at night. 


2 c 2 
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Euphorbia jacguiuicvflora (Euphorbiaceae). — Mr. Lynch 
called our attention to the fact that the young leaves of this 
plant sleep by depending vertically. The third leaf from the 
summit (March 11th) was inclined during the day 30° beneath 
the horizon, and at night hung vertically down, as did some of 
the still youngor leaves. It rose up to its former level on the 
following morning. The fourth and fifth leaves from the summit 
stood horizontally during the day, and sank down at night only 
38°. The sixth leaf did not sensibly alter its position. The 
sinking movement is due to the downward curvature of the 
petiole, no part of which exhibits any structure like that of 
a pulvinus. Early on the morning of June 7th a filament was 
fixed longitudinally to a young leaf (the third from the summit, 
and 2® inches in length), and its movements were traced on 
a vertical glass during 72 h., the plant being illuminated from 
above through a skylight. Each day tho leaf fell in a nearly 
straight line from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., after which hour it was so 
much inclined downwards that tho movement could no longer 
be traced; and during the latter part of each night, or early in 
the morning, the leaf roso. It therefore "circumnutated in a 
very simple manner, making a single large ellipse every 21 h., 
for the ascending and descending lines did not coincide. On 
each successive morning it stood at a less height than on the 
previous one, and this was probably due, partly to tho increasing 
age of tho loaf, and partly to the illumination being insufficient ; 
for although tho leaves are very slightly heliotropic, yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lynch’s and our own observations, their inclination 
during tho day is determined by the intensity of the light. On 
the third day, by which time the extent of the descending 
movement had much decreased, tho line traced was plainly 
much more zigzag than on any previous day, and it appeared 
as if some of its powers of movement were thus expended. At 
10 p.m. on June 7th, when tho leaf depended vertically, its move- 
ments were observed by a mark being placed behind it, and the 
end of the attached filament was seen to oscillate slowly and 
slightly from side to side, as well as upwards and downwards. 

Phyllanthus Eiruri (Euphorbiaceae). — The leaflets of this 
plant sleep, as described by Pfeffer,* in a remarkable manner, 
apparently like those of Cassia, for they sink downwards at 
night and twist round, so that their lower surfaces are turned 


* ‘ Die Period. Beweg./ p. 159. 
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outwards. They are furnished, as might have been expected 
from this complex kind of movement, with a pulvinus. 

Gymnosperms. 

Pinus Nordmanniana (Conifer®). — M. Chatin states * that the 
leaves, which are horizontal during the day, rise up at night, so 
as to assume a position almost perpendicular to the branch from 
which they arise ; we presume that he here refers to a horizontal 
branch. He adds : “ En meme temps, ce mouvement direction 
est accompagne' d’un mouvement de torsion imprime a la par tie 
basilaire de la feuille, et pouvant souvent parcourir un arc de 
90 degress As the lower surfaces of the leaves are white, 
whilst the upper are dark green, the tree presents a widely 
different appearance by day and night. The leaves on a small 
tree in a pot did not exhibit with us any nyctitropic move- 
ments. We have seen in a former chapter that the leaves of 
Pinus pinaster and Austriaca are continually circumnutating. 


Monocotyledons. 

Thalia dealbata (Cannace®).— The leaves of this plant sleep 
by turning vertically upwards ; they are furnished with a well- 
developed pulvinus. It is the only instance known to us of 
a very large leaf sleeping. The blade of a young leaf, which 
was as yet only 13 i inches in length and 61 in breadth, formed 
at noon an angle witli its tall petiole of 121°, and at night stood 
vertically in a line with it, and so had risen 59°. The actual 
distance travelled by the apex (as measured by an orthogonic 
tracing) of another largo leaf, between 7.30 a.m. and 10 p.m., was 
101 inches. The circunmutation of two young and dwarfed 
leaves, arising amongst the taller leaves at the base of the plant, 
was traced on a vertical glass during two days. On the first day 
the apex of one, and on the second day the apox of the other leaf, 
described between 6.40 a.m. and 4 p.m. two ellipses, the longer 
axes of which were extended in very different directions from the 
lines representing the great diurnal sinking and nocturnal rising 
movement. 

Maranta arundinacea (Cannace®). — The blades of the leaves, 
which are furnished with a pulvinus, stand horizontally during 

* 4 Comptes Rendus/ Jan. 1876, p. 171. 
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the day or between 10° and 20° above the horizon, and at night 
vertically upwards. They therefore rise between 70° and 90° at 
night. The plant was placed at noon in the dark in the hot- 
house, and on the following day the movements of the leaves 
were traced. Between 8.40 and 10.30 a.m. they rose, and then 
fell greatly till 1.37 p.m. But by 3 p.m. they had again risen a 
little, and continued to rise during the rest of the afternoon and 
night ; on the following morning they stood at the same lovel as 
on the previous day. Darkness, therefore, during a day and a 
half does not interfere with the periodicity of their movements. 
On a warm but stormy evening, the plant whilst being brought 
into the house, had its leaves violently shaken, and at night not 
one went to sleep. On the next morning the plant was taken 
back to the hot-house, and again at night the leaves did not 
sleep ; but on the ensuing night they rose in the usual manner 
between 70° and 80°. This fact is analogous with what we 
have observed with climbing plants, namely, that much agitation 
checks for a time their power of circumnutation ; but the effect 
in this instanco was much more strongly marked and prolonged. 

Colocasia antiquorum ( Caladium esculentum , Hort.) (Aroideae). 
— The leaves of this plant sleep by their blades sinking in the 
evening, so as to stand highly inclined, or even quite vertically 
with their tips pointing to the ground. They are not provided 
with a pulvinus. The blade of one stood at noon 1° beneath the 
horizon; at 4.20 p.m., 20° ; at 6 p.m., 43° ; at 7.20 p.m., 69° ; and at 
8.30 p.m., 68° ; so it had now begun to rise ; at 10.15 p.m. it stood 
at 65°, and on the following early morning at 11° beneath the 
horizon. Tbe circumnutation of another young leaf (with its 
petiole only 31 inches, and the blade 4 inches in length), was 
traced on a vertical glass during 48 h. ; it was dimly illuminated 
through a skylight, and this seemed to disturb the proper perio- 
dicity of its movements. Nevertheless, the leaf fell greatly 
during both afternoons, till either 7.10 p.m. or 9 p.m., when it 
rose a little and moved laterally. By an early hour on both 
mornings, it had assumed its diurnal position. The well-marked 
lateral movement for a short time in the early part of tjie night, 
was the only interesting fact which it presented, as this caused 
the ascending and descending lines not to coincide, in accord- 
ance with the general rule with circumnutating organs. The 
movements of the leaves of this plant are thus of the most 
simple kind; and the tracing is not worth giving. We have 
seen that in another genus of the Aroideae, namely, Pistia, the 



leaves rise so much at night that they may almost be said to 
sleep. 

Strephlum jloribundum* (Gramme®). — The oval leaves are 
provided with a pulvinus, and are extended horizontally or 
declined a little beneath the horizon during the day. Those 
on the upright culms simply rise up vertically at night, so 
that their tips are directed towards the zenith. (Fig. 164.) 


Fig. 164. 



Strepkium floribundum : culms with leaves during the day, and when asleep 
at night. Figures reduced. 

Horizontally extended leaves arising from much inclined or 
almost horizontal culms, move at night so that their tips 
point towards the apex of the culm, with one lateral margin 
directed towards the zenith; and in order to assume this 
position the leaves have to twist on their own axes through an 
angle of nearly 90°. Thus the surface of the blade always stands 
vertically, whatever may be the position of the midrib or of the 
leaf as a whole. 

The circumnutation of a young leaf (2*3 inches in length) was 
traced during 48 h. (Fig. 165). The movement was remarkably 
simple* the leaf descended from before 6.40 a.m. until 2 or 
2.50 p.m., and then rose so as to stand vertically at about 6 p.m., 
descending again late in the night or in the very early morning. 


* A. Brongniart first observed la Soc. Bot. de France/ tom. vii. 
that the leaves of this plant and I860, p. 470. 
of Marsilea sleep : see * Bull, de 
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On the second day the descending line zigzagged slightly. As 


Fig. 165. 



Strephium flortbundum : circumnu- 
tation and nyctitropic movement 
of a leaf, traced from 9 A.M. June 
26th to 8.45 A.M. 27th ; filament 
fixed along the midrib. Apex of 
leaf 8J inches from the vertical 
glass; plant illuminated from 
above. Temp. 23J°-24J° C. 


usual, the ascending and de- 
scending lines did not coincide. 
On another occasion, when the 
temperature was a little higher, 
viz., 24°-26£° C., a leaf was 
observed 17 times between 8.50 
a.m. and 12.16 p.m. ; it changed 
its course by as much as a 
rectanglo six times in this in- 
terval of 3 h. 26 m., and de- 
scribed two irregular triangles 
and a half. The leaf, therefore, 
on this occasion circumnutated 
rapidly and in a complex 
manner. 

Acotyledons. 

Marsilea quadrifoliata (Mar- 
sileacese). — The shape of a leaf, 
expanded horizontally during 
the day, is shown at A (Fig. 166). 
Each leaflet is provided with 
a well-developed pulvinus. 
When the leaves sleep, the two 
terminal leaflets rise up, twist 
half round and come into con- 
tact with one another (B), and 
are afterwards embraced by the 
two lower leaflets (C); so that 
the four leaflets with their lower 
surfaces turned outwards form 
a vertical packet. The curva- 
ture of the summit of the petiole 
of the leaf figured asleep, is 
merely accidental. The plant 
was brought into a room, where 
the temperature was only a little 
above 60° F., and the movement 
of one of the leaflets (the petiole 
having been secured) was traced 
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during 24 h. (Fig. 167). The leaf fell from the early morning 
till 1.60 p.m., and then rose till 6 p.m., when it was asleep. A 


Fig. 166. 



A. B. C. 

Marsilea quadrifoliata : A, leaf during the day, seen from vertically above j 
B, leaf beginning to go to sleep, seen laterally ; C, the same asleep. 
Figures reduped to one-half of natural scale. 

vertically dependent glass filament was now fixed to one of the 
terminal and inner leaflets ; and part of the tracing in Fig. 167, 
after 6 p.m., shows that it continued to sink, making one zigzag, 
until 10.40 p.m. At £.45 a.m. on the following morning, the leaf 
was awaking, and the filament pointed above the vertical glass, 


Fig. 167. 



'TJO'p.m. 

Marsilea quadrifoliata : circumnutation and nyctitropic movement of leaflet 
traced jfn vertical glass, during nearly 24 h. Figure reduced to two- 
thirds of original scale. Plant kept at rather too low a temperature. 

but by 8.25 a.m. it occupied the position shown in the figure. 
The diagram differs greatly in appearance from most of those 
previously given; and this is due to the leaflet twisting and 
moving laterally as it approaches and comes into contact with 
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its fellow. The movement of another leaflet, when asleep, 
was traced between 6 p.m. and 10.85 p.m., and it clearly cir- 
cumnutated, for it continued for two hours to sink, then rose, 
and then sank still lower than it was at 6 p.m. It may be 
seen in the preceding figure (167) that the leaflet, when the 
plant was subjected to a rather low temperature in the house, 
descended and ascended during the middle of the day in a 
somewhat zigzag line; but when kept in the hot-house from 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at a high but varying temperature (viz., between 
72° and 88° F.) a leaflet (with the petiole secured) circumnutated 
rapidly, for it made three large vertical ellipses in the course of 
the six hours. According to Brongniart, Marsilea pubescens sleeps 
like the present species. These plants are the sole cryptogamic 
ones known to sleep. 


Summary and Concluding Remarks on the Nyctitropic 
or Sleep-movements of Leaves . — That these movements 
are in some manner of high importance to the plants 
which exhibit them, few will dispute who have ob- 
served how complex they sometimes are. Thus with 
Cassia, the leaflets which are horizontal during the 
day not only bend at night vertically downwards with 
the terminal pair directed considerably backwards, but 
they also rotate on their own axes, so that their lower 
surfaces are turned outwards. The terminal leaflet 
of Melilotus likewise rotates, by which movement one 
of its lateral edges is directed upwards, and at the 
same time it moves either to the left or to the right, 
until its upper surface comes into contact with that of 
the lateral leaflet on the same side, which has like- 
wise rotated on its own axis. With Arachis, all four 
leaflets form together during the night a single 
vertical packet; and to effect this the two* anterior 
leaflets have to move upwards and the two posterior 
ones forwards, besides all twisting on their own axes. 
In the genus Sida the leaves of some species move at 
night through an angle of 90° upwards, and of others 
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through the same angle downwards. We have seen a 
similar difference in the nyctitropic movements of the 
cotyledons in the genus Oxalis. In Lupinus, again, 
the leaflets move either upwards or downwards ; and 
in some species, for instance L. luteus , those on one 
side of the star-shaped leaf move up, and those on the 
opposite side move down ; the intermediate ones rota- 
ting on their axes ; and by these varied movements, the 
whole leaf forms at night a vertical star instead of a 
horizontal one, as during the day. Some leaves and 
leaflets, besides moving either upwards or downwards, 
become more or less folded at night, as in Bauhinia 
and in some species of Oxalis. The positions, indeed, 
which leaves occupy when asleep are almost infinitely 
diversified ; they may point either vertically upwards 
or downwards, or, t in the case of leaflets, towards the 
apex or towards the base of the leaf, or in any inter- 
mediate position. They often rotate at least as much 
as 90° on their own axes. The leaves which arise 
from upright and from horizontal or much inclined 
branches on the same plant, move in some few cases 
in a different manner, as with Porlieria and Strephium. 
The whole appearance of many plants is wonderfully 
changed at night, as may be seen with Oxalis, and 
still more plainly with Mimosa. A bush of Acacia 
Farnesiana appears at night as if covered with little 
dangling bits of string instead of leaves. Excluding 
a few genera not seen by ourselves, about which we 
are in doubt, and excluding a few others the leaflets of 
which rotate at night, and do not rise or sink much, 
there are 37 genera in which the leaves or leaflets rise, 
often moving at the same time towards the apex or* 
towards the base of the leaf, and 32 genera in which 
they sink at night. 

The nyctitropic movements of leaves, leaflets, and 
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petioles are effected in two different ways ; firstly, by 
alternately increased growth on their opposite sides, 
preceded by increased turgcscence of the cells; and 
secondly by means of a pulvinus or aggregate of small 
cells, generally destitute of chlorophyll, which become 
alternately more turgescent on nearly opposite sides ; 
and this turgescence is not followed by growth except 
during the early age of the plant. A pulvinus seems 
to be formed (as formerly shown) by a group of cells 
ceasing to grow at a very early age, and therefore does 
not differ essentially from the surrounding tissues. 
The cotyledons of some species of Trifolium are pro- 
vided with a pulvinus, and others are destitute of one, 
and so it is with the leaves in the genus Sida. We 
see also in this same genus gradations in the state of 
the development of the pulvinus ; and in Nicotiana 
we have what may probably be considered as the 
commencing development of one. The nature of the 
movement is closely similar, whether a pulvinus is 
absent or present, as is evident from many of the 
diagrams given in this chapter. It deserves notice 
that when a pulvinus is present, the ascending and 
descending lines hardly ever coincide, so that ellipses 
are habitually described by the leaves thus provided, 
whether they are young or so old as to have quite 
ceased growing. This fact of ellipses being described, 
shows that the alternately increased turgescence of 
the cells does not occur on exactly opposite sides of the 
pulvinus, any more than* the increased growth which 
causes the movements of leaves not furnished with 
pulvini. When a pulvinus is present, the ny^titropic 
.movements are continued for a very much longer 
period than when such do not exist. This has been 
amply proved in the case of cotyledons, and Pfeffer 
has given observations to the same effect with respect 
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to leaves. We have seen that a leaf of Mimosa . 
pudica continued to move in the ordinary manner, 
though somewhat more simply, until it withered and 
died. It may be added that some leaflets of Trifolium 
pratense were pinned open during 10 days, and on the 
first evening after being released they rose up and 
slept in the usual manner. Besides the long con- 
tinuance of the movements when effected by the aid 
of a pulvinus (and this appears to be the final cause 
of its development), a twisting movement at night, as 
Pfeffer has remarked, is almost confined to leaves thus 
provided# 

It is a very general rule that the first true leaf, 
though it* may differ somewhat in shape from the 
leaves on the mature plant, yet sleeps like them ; and 
this occurs quite independently of the fact whether or 
not the cotyledons themselves sleep, or whether they 
sleep in the same manner. But with Phaseolus Box - 
burghii the first unifoliate leaves rise at night almost 
sufficiently to be said to sleep, whilst the leaflets of 
the secondary trifoliate leaves sink vertically at night. 
On young plants of Sida rhombwfolia , only a few 
inches in height, the leaves did not sleep, though on 
rather older plants they rose up vertically at night. 
On the other hand, the leaves on very young plants of 
Cytisus fragrans slept in a conspicuous manner, whilst 
on old and vigorous bushes kept in the greenhouse, 
the leaves did not exhibit any plain nyctitropic move- 
ment. In the genus Lotus the basal stipule-like 
leaflets rise up vertically at night, and are provided 
with puJvini. 

As already remarked, when leaves or leaflets change, 
their position greatly at night and by complicated 
movements, it can hardly be doubted that these must 
be in some manner beneficial to the plant. If so, we 
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must extend the same conclusion to a large number of 
sleeping plants; for the most complicated and the 
simplest nyctitropic movements are connected together 
by the finest gradations. But owing to the causes spe- 
cified in the beginning of this chapter, it is impossible 
in some few cases to determine whether or not certain 
movements should be called nyctitropic. Generally, 
the position which the leaves occupy at night indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness, that the benefit thus 
derived, is the protection of their upper surfaces from 
radiation into the open sky, and in many cases the 
mutual protection of all the parts from cold* by their 
being brought into close approximation. It should be 
remembered that it was proved in the last chapter, that 
leaves compelled to remain extended horizontally at 
night, suffered much more from radiation than those 
which were allowed to assume their normal vertical 
position. 

The fact of the leaves of several plants not sleeping 
unless they have been well illuminated during the 
day, made us for a time doubt whether the pro- 
tection of their upper surfaces from radiation was in 
all cases the final cause of their well-pronounced 
nyctitropic movements. But we have no reason to 
suppose that the illumination from the open sky, 
during even the most clouded day, is insufficient for 
this purpose ; and we should bear in mind that leaves 
which are shaded from being seated low down on the 
plant, and which sometimes do not sleep, are likewise 
protected at night from full radiation. Nevertheless, 
we do not wish to deny that there may exist •'cases in 
which leaves change their position considerably at 
night, without their deriving any benefit from such 
movements. 

L Although with sleeping plants the blades almost 
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always assume at night a vertical, or nearly vertical 
position, it is a point of complete indifference whether 
the apex, or the base, or one of the lateral edges, is 
directed to the zenith. It is a rule of wide generality, 
than whenever there is any difference in the degree of 
exposure to radiation between the upper and the lower 
surfaces of leaves and leaflets, it is the upper which is 
the least exposed, as may be seen in Lotus, Cytisus, 
Trifolium, and other genera. In several species of 
Lupinus the leaflets do not, and apparently from 
their structure cannot, place themselves vertically at 
night, and consequently their upper surfaces, though 
highly inclined, are more exposed than the lower ; and 
here we have an exception to our rule. But in other 
species of this genus the leaflets succeed in placing 
themselves vertically ; this, however, is effected by a 
very unusual movement, namely, by the leaflets on 
the opposite sides of the same leaf moving in opposite 
directions. 

It is again a very common rule that when leaflets 
come into close contact with one another, they do so 
by their upper surfaces, which are thus best protected. 
In some cases this may be the direct result of their 
rising vertically ; but it is obviously for the pro- 
tection of the upper surfaces that the leaflets of 
Cassia rotate in so wonderful a manner whilst sinking 
downwards ; and that the terminal leaflet of Melilotus 
rotates and moves to one side until it meets the lateral 
leaflet on the same side. When opposite leaves or 
leaflets sink vertically down without any twisting, 
their lewer surfaces approach each other and some- 
times come into contact; but this is the direct and 
inevitable result of their position. With many species 
of Oxalis the lower surfaces of the adjoining leaflets 
are pressed together, and are thus better protected 
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than the upper surfaces ; but this depends merely on 
each leaflet becoming folded at night so as to be able 
to sink vertically downwards. The torsion or rotation 
of leaves and leaflets, which occurs in so many cases, 
apparently always serves to bring their upper surfaces 
into close approximation with one another, or with 
other parts of the plant, for their mutual protection. 
We see this best in such cases as those of Arachis, 
Mimosa albida , and Marsilea, in which all the leaflets 
form together at night a single vertical packet. If 
with Mimosa pudica the opposite leaflets had merely 
moved upwards, their upper surfaces would have come 
into contact and been well protected ; but as it is, 
they all successively move towards the apex of the 
leaf ; and thus not only their upper surfaces are pro- 
tected, but the successive pairs become imbricated and 
mutually protect one another as well as the petioles. 
This imbrication of the leaflets of sleeping plants is a 
common phenomenon. 

The nyctitropic movement of the blade is gene- 
rally effected by the curvature of the uppermost part 
of the petiole, which has often been modified into a 
pulvinus ; or the whole petiole, when short, may be 
thus modified. But the blade itself sometimes curves 
or moves, of which fact Bauhinia offers a striking 
instance, as the two halves rise up and come into 
close contact at night. Or the blade and the upper 
part of the petiole may both move. Moreover, the 
petiole as a whole commonly either rises or sinks at 
night. This movement is sometimes large : thus the 
petioles of Cassia pubescens stand only a little above 
the horizon during the day, and at night rise up 
almost, or quite, perpendicularly. The petioles of the 
younger leaves of Desmodium gyrans also rise up ver- 
tically at night. On the other hand, with Amphi- 
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carpaea, the petioles of some leaves sank down as 
much as 57° at night; with Arachis they sank 39°, 
and then stood at right angles to the stem. Gene- 
rally, when the rising or sinking of several petioles on 
the same plant was measured, the amount differed 
greatly. This is largely determined by the age of the 
leaf : for instance, the petiole of a moderately old leaf 
of Desmodium gyrans rose only 46°, whilst the young 
ones rose up vertically ; that of a young leaf of Cassia 
jloribunda rose 41°, whilst that of an older leaf rose 
only 12°. It is a more singular fact that the age of 
the plant sometimes influences greatly the amount of 
movement ; thus with some young seedlings of a Bau- 
hinia the petioles rose at night 30° and 34°, whereas 
those on these same plants, when grown to a height 
of 2 or 3 feet, hardly moved at all. The position of 
the leaves on the plant as determined by the light, 
seems also to influence the amount of movement 
of the petiole; for no other cause was apparent 
why the petioles of some leaves of Melilotus officinalis 
rose as much as 59°, and others only 7° and 9° at 
night. 

In the case of many plants, the petioles move at 
night in one direction and the leaflets in a directly 
opposite one. Thus, in three genera of Phaseoleae the 
leaflets moved vertically downwards at night, and the 
petioles rose in two of them, whilst in the third they 
sank. Species in the same genus often differ widely 
in the movements of their petioles. Even on the same 
plant of Lupinus pubescens some of the petioles rose 30°, 
others (July 6°, and others sank 4° at night. The 
leaflets of Cassia Barclayana moved so little at night 
that they could not be said to sleep, yet the petioles 
of some young leaves rose as much as 34°. These 
several facts apparently indicate that the movements 

2 D 
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of the petioles are not performed for any special pur- 
pose; though a conclusion of this kind is generally 
rash. When the leaflets sink vertically down at night 
and the petioles rise, as often occurs, it is certain that 
the upward movement of the latter does not aid the 
leaflets in placing themselves in their proper posi- 
tion at night, for they have to move through a 
greater angular space than would otherwise have been 
necessary. 

Notwithstanding what has just been said, it may be 
strongly suspected that in some cases the rising of 
the petioles, when considerable, does beneficially serve 
the plant by greatly reducing the surface exposed to 
radiation at night. If the reader will compare the 
two drawings (Fig. 155, p. 371) of Cassia pubescens , 
copied from photographs, he will see that the dia- 
meter of the plant at night is about one-third of 
what it is by day, and therefore the surface exposed 
to radiation is nearly nine times less. A similar 
conclusion may be deduced from the drawings (Fig. 
149, p. 358) of a branch awake and asleep of Des - 
modium gyrans . So it was in a very striking manner 
with young plants of Bauhinia, and with Oxalis 
Ortegesii . 

We are led to an analogous conclusion with respect 
to the movements of the secondary petioles of certain 
pinnate leaves. The pinnae of Mimosa pudica con- 
verge at night; and thus the imbricated and closed 
leaflets on each separate pinna are all brought close 
together into a single bundle, and mutually protect 
one another, with a somewhat smaller surface 1 exposed 
to radiation. With Albizzia lophantha the pinnae close 
together in the same manner. Although the pinnae 
of Acacia Farnesiana do not converge much, they 
sink downwards. Those of Neptunia ol&racea likewise 
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move downwards, as well as backwards, towards the 
base of the leaf, whilst the main petiole rises. With 
Schrankia, again, the pinnae are depressed at night. 
Now in these three latter eases, though the pinnae 
do not mutually protect one another at night, yet 
after having sunk down they expose, as does a 
dependent sleeping leaf, much less surface to the 
zenith and to radiation than if they had remained 
horizontal. 

Any one who had never observed continuously a 
sleeping plant, would naturally suppose that the leaves 
moved only in the evening when going to sleep, and 
in the morning when awaking ; but he would be quite 
mistaken, for we have found no exception to the rule 
that leaves which sleep continue to move during the 
whole twenty-four hours; they move, however, more 
quickly when going to sleep and when awaking than 
at other times. That they are not stationary during 
the day is shown by all the diagrams given, and by 
the many more which were traced. It is troublesome 
to observe the movements of leaves in the middle of 
the night, but this was done in a few cases; and 
tracings were made during the early part of the night 
of the movements, in the case of Oxalis, Amphicarpsea, 
two species of Erythrina, a Cassia, Passiflora, Euphorbia 
and Marsilea ; and the leaves after they had gone to 
sleep, were found to be in constant movement. When, 
however, opposite leaflets come into close contact with 
one another or with the stem at night, they are, as we 
believe, mechanically prevented from moving, but this 
point wfts not sufficiently investigated. ' 

When the movements of sleeping leaves are traced 
during twenty-four hours, the ascending and descend- 
ing lines do not coincide, except occasionally and by 
accident for a short space ; so that with many plants a 

2 d 2 
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single large ellipse is described during each twenty-four 
hours. Such ellipses are generally narrow and ver- 
tically directed, for the amount of lateral movement is 
small. That there is some lateral movement is shown 
by the ascending and descending lines not coinciding, 
and occasionally, as with Desmodium gyrans and Thalia 
dealbata , it was strongly marked. In the case of Meli- 
lotus the ellipses described by the terminal leaflet 
during the day are laterally extended, instead of ver- 
tically, as is usual ; and this fact evidently stands in 
relation with the terminal leaflet moving laterally 
when it goes to sleep. With the majority of sleeping 
plants the leaves oscillate more than once up and 
down in the twenty-four hours ; so that frequently two 
ellipses, one of moderate size, and one of very large size 
which includes the nocturnal movement, are described 
within the twenty-four hours. For instance, a leaf 
which stands vertically up during the night will sink 
in the morning, then rise considerably, again sink in 
the afternoon, and in the evening reascend and assume 
its vertical nocturnal position. It will thus describe, 
in the course of the twenty-four hours, two ellipses of 
unequal sizes. Other plants describe within the same 
time, three, four, or five ellipses. Occasionally the 
longer axes of the several ellipses extend in different 
directions, of which Acacia Farnesiana offered a good 
instance. The following cases will give an idea of the 
rate of movement : Oxalis acetosella completed two 
ellipses at the rate of 1 h. 25 m. for each ; Marsilea 
quadrifoliata , at the rate of 2 h.; Trifolium subterraneum , 
one in 3 h. 30 m. ; and Arachis hypogsea, in 4*h. 50 m. 
But the number of ellipses described within a given 
time depends largely on the state of the plant and 
on the conditions to which it is exposed. It often hap- 
pens that a single ellipse may be described during one 
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day, and two on the next. Erythrina corallodendron 
made four ellipses on the first day of observation 
and only a single one on the third, apparently owing 
to having been kept not sufficiently illuminated and 
perhaps not warm enough. But there seems likewise 
to be an innate tendency in different species of the 
same genus to make a different number of ellipses in 
the twenty-four hours : the leaflets of Trifolium repens 
made only one ; those of T. resupinatum two, and those 
of T. subterraneum three in this time. Again, the 
leaflets of Oxalis Plumierii made a single ellipse ; those 
of 0 . bupleurifolia, two ; those of 0. Valdiviana , two or 
three; and those of 0 . acetosella y at least five in the 
twenty-four hours. 

The line followed by the apex of a leaf or leaflet, 
whilst describing one or more ellipses during the day, 
is often zigzag, either throughout its whole course br 
only during the morning or evening : Robinia offered 
an instance of zigzagging confined to the morning, 
and a similar movement in the evening is shown in 
the diagram (Fig. 126) given under Sida. The amount 
of the zigzag movement depends largely on the plant 
being placed under highly favourable conditions. But 
even under such favourable conditions, if the dots which 
mark the position of the apex are made at consider- 
able intervals of time, and the dots are then joined, 
the course pursued will still appear comparatively 
simple, although the number of the ellipses will be 
increased; but if dots are made every two or three 
minutes and these are joined, the result often is that 
all the *lines are strongly zigzag, many small loops, 
triangles, and other figures being also formed. This 
fact is shown in two parts of the diagram (Fig. 150) 
of the movements of Desmodium gyrans . Strephiurn 
floribundum, observed under a high temperature, 
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made several little triangles at the rate of 43 m. 
for each. Mimosa pudica , similarly observed, de- 
scribed three little ellipses in 67 m. ; and the apex 
of a leaflet crossed of an inch in a second, or* 
0T2 inch in a minute. The leaflets of Averrhoa 
made a countless number of little oscillations when 
the temperature was high and the sun shining. The 
zigzag movement may in all cases be considered as 
an attempt to form small loops, which are drawn out 
by a prevailing movement in some one direction. The 
rapid gyrations of the little lateral leaflets of Des- 
modium belong to the same class of movements, 
somewhat exaggerated in rapidity and amplitude. 
The jerking movements, with a small advance and 
still smaller retreat, apparently not exactly in the 
same line, of the hypocotyl of thq cabbage and of 
the leaves of Dionrea, as seen under the microscope, 
all probably come under this same head. We may 
suspect that we here see the energy which is freed 
during the incessant chemical changes in progress in 
the tissues, converted into motion. Finally, it should 
be noted that leaflets and probably some leaves, whilst 
describing their ellipses, often rotate slightly on their 
axes ; so that the plane of the leaf is directed first to 
one and then to another side. This was plainly seen 
to be the case with the large terminal leaflets of Des- 
modium, Erythrina and Amphicarpaea, and is probably 
common to all leaflets provided with a pulvinus. 

With respect to the periodicity of the movements of 
sleeping leaves, Pfeffer* has so clearly shown that 
this depends on the daily alternations of light and 
darkness, that nothing farther need be said on this 

* ‘Die Periodischen Bewegungen der Blattorgane,’ 1875, p. SO, et 
passim. 
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head. But we may recall the behaviour of Mimosa 
in the North, where the sun does not set, and the 
complete inversion of the daily movements by artificial 
light and darkness. It has also been shown by us, 
that although leaves subjected to darkness for a mode- 
rately long time continue to circumnutate, yet the 
periodicity of their movements is soon greatly dis- 
turbed, or quite annulled. The presence of light or 
its absence ‘cannot be supposed to be the direct cause 
of the movements, for these are wonderfully diversified 
even with the leaflets of the same leaf, although all 
have of course been similarly exposed. The move- 
ments depend on innate causes, and are of an adaptive 
nature. The alternations of light and darkness 
merely give notice to the leaves that the period has 
arrived for them to move in a certain manner. We 
may infer from the fact of several plants (Tropaeolum, 
Lupinus, &c.) not sleeping unless they have been well 
illuminated duripg the day, that it is not the actual 
decrease of light in the evening, but the contrast 
between the amount at this hour and during the early 
part of the day, which excites the leaves to modify 
their ordinary mode of circumnutation. 

As the leaves of most plants assume their proper 
diurnal position in the morning, although light be 
excluded, and as the leaves of some plants continue to 
move in the normal manner in darkness during at 
least a whole day, we may conclude that the periodi- 
city of their movements is to a certain extent in- 
herited.* The strength of such inheritance differs 

4 * Pfeffer denies such inherit- “ Nachwirkung,” or the after- 
ance ; he attributes (‘ Die Period, effects of light and darkness. 
Bowegungen,* pp. 30-56) the But we are unable to follow his 
periodicity when prolonged for train of reasoning. There does 
a day or two in darkness, to not seem to be any more reason for 
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much in different species, and seems never to be rigid ; 
for plants have been introduced from all parts of the 
world into our gardens and ’greenhouses ; and if their 
movements had been at all strictly fixed in relation to 
the alternations of day and night, they would have 
slept in this country at very different hours, which 
is not the case. Moreover, it has been observed that 
sleeping plants in their native homes change their 
times of sleep with the changing seasons. * 

We may now turn to the systematic list (p. 320). 
This contains the names of all the sleeping plants 
known to us, though the list undoubtedly is very 
imperfect. It may be prefnised that, as a general 
rule, all the species in the same genus sleep in 
nearly the same manner. But there are some ex- 
ceptions; in several large genera ‘including many 
sleeping species (for instance, Oxalis), some do not 
sleep. One species of Melilotus sleeps like a Tri- 
folium, and therefore very differently from its con- 
geners ; so does one species of Cassia. In the genus 
Sida, the leaves either rise or fall at night ; and with 
Lupinus they sleep in three different methods. Re- 
turning to the list, the first point which strikes us, is 
that there are many more genera amongst the Legu- 
minosse (and in almost every one of the Leguminous 
tribes) than in all the other families put together; 
and we are tempted to connect this fact with the great 


attributing such movements to this 
cause than, for instance, the in- 
herited habit of winter and 
summer wheat to grow best at 
different seasons; for this habit 
is lost after a few years, like the 
movements of leaves in darkness 
after a few days. No doubt some 


effect must be produced on the 
seeds by the long-continued culti- 
vation of the parent-plants under 
different climates, but no one pro* 
bably would call this the “ Nach- 
wirkung ” of the climates. 

* Pfeffer, ibid., p. 46. 
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mobility of the stems and leaves in this family, as 
shown by the large number of climbing species which 
it contains. Next to the Leguminosoe come the Mal- 
vaceae, together with some closely allied families. But 
by .far the most important point in the list, is that we 
meet with sleeping plants in 28 families, in all the 
great divisions of the Phanerogamic series, and in one 
Cryptogam. . Now, although it is probable that with 
the Legumiriosa) the tendency to sleep may have been 
inherited from one or a few progenitors, and possibly 
so in the cohorts of the Mai vales and Chenopodiales, 
yet it is manifest that the tendency must have been 
acquired by the several genera in the other families, 
quite independently of one "another. Hence the ques- 
tion naturally arises, how has this been possible ? 
and the answer, we cannot doubt, is that leaves owe 
their nyctitropic movements to their habit of cir- 
cumnutating, — a habit common to all plants, and 
everywhere ready for any beneficial development or 
modification. 

It has been shown in the previous chapters that the 
leaves and cotyledons of all plants are continually 
moving up and down, generally to a slight but some- 
times to a considerable extent, and that they describe 
either one or several ellipses in the course of twenty- 
four hours ; they are also so far affected by the alter- 
nations of day and night that they generally, or 
at least often, move periodically to a small extent; 
and here we have a basis for the development of the 
greater nyctitropic movements. That the movements 
of leaves and cotyledons which do not sleep come 
within the class of circumnutating movements cannot . 
be doubted, for they are closely similar to those of 
hypocotyls, epicotyls, the stems of mature plants, and 
of various other organs. Now, if we take the simplest 
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case of a sleeping leaf, we see that it makes a single 
ellipse in the twenty-four hours, which resembles one 
described by a non-sleeping leaf in every respect, except 
that it is much larger. In both cases the course pursued 
is often zigzag. As all non-sleeping leaves are inces- 
santly circumnutating, we must conclude that a part 
at least of the upward and downward movement of one 
that sleeps, is due to ordinary cireumnutation ; and it 
seems altogether gratuitous to rank the remainder of 
the movement under a wholly different head. With 
a multitude of climbing plants the ellipses which they 
describe have beeii greatly increased for another pur- 
pose, namely, catching hold of a support. With these 
climbing plants, the various circumnutating organs have 
been so far modified in relation to light that, differently 
from all ordinary plants, they do not bend towards it. 
With sleeping plants the rate and amplitude of the 
movements of the leaves have been so far modified in 
relation to light, that they move in a certain direction 
with the waning light of the evening and with the 
increasing light of the morning more rapidly, and to 
a greater extent, than at other hours 

But the leaves and cotyledons of many non-sleeping 
plants move in a much more complex manner than in 
the cases just alluded to, for they describe two, three, 
or more ellipses in the course of a day. Now, if a 
plant of this kind were converted into one that slept, 
one side of one of the several ellipses which each 
leaf daily describes, would have to be greatly increased 
in length in the evening, until the leaf stood ver- 
tically, when it would go on circumnutating aflbout the 
, same spot. On the following morning, the side of 
another ellipse would have to be similarly increased 
in' length, so as to bring the leaf back again into its 
diurnal position, when it would again circumnutate 
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until the evening. If the reader will look, for in- 
stance, at the diagram (Fig. 142, p. 351), representing 
the nyctitropic movements of the terminal leaflet of 
Trifolium subterraneum , remembering that the curved 
broken lines at the top ought to be prolonged much 
higher up, he will see that the great rise in the evening 
and the great fall in the morning together form a 
large ellipse like one of those described during the 
daytime, differing only in size. Or, he may look at 
the diagram (Fig. 103, p. 236) of the 3^ ellipses 
described in the course of 6 h. 35 m. by a leaf of 
Lupinus spqciosus , which is one of the species in this 
genus that does not sleep ; and he will see that by 
merely prolonging upwards the line which was already 
rising late in the evening, and bringing it down 
again next morning, the diagram would represent the 
movements of a sleeping plant. 

With those sleeping plants which describe several 
ellipses in the daytime, and which travel in a strongly 
zigzag line, often making in their course minute* loops, 
triangles, &c., if as soon as one of the ellipses begins 
in the evening to be greatly increased in size, dots are 
made every 2 or 3 minutes and these are joined, the 
line then described is almost strictly rectilinear, in 
strong contrast with the lines made during the day- 
time. This was observed with Desmodium gyrans and 
Mimosa pudica . With this latter plant, moreover, the 
pinnse converge in the evening by a steady move- 
ment, whereas during the day they are continually 
converging and diverging to a slight extent. In all 
such cases it was scarcely possible to observe the 
difference in the movement during the day and even^ 
ing, without being convinced that in the evening the 
plant saves the expenditure of force by not moving 
laterally, and that its whole energy is now expended 
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in gaining quickly its proper nocturnal position, by 
a direct course. In several other cases, for instance, 
when a leaf after describing during the day one or 
more fairly regular ellipses, zigzags much in the 
evening, it appears as if energy was being expended, 
so that the great evening rise or fall might coin- 
cide with the period of the day proper for this 
movement. 

The most complex of all the movements performed 
by sleeping plants, is that when leaves or leaflets, 
after describing in the daytime several vertically 
directed ellipses, rotate greatly on their axes in the 
evening, by which twisting movement they occupy 
a wholly different position at night to what they do 
during the day. For instance, the terminal leaflets 
of Cassia not only move vertically downwards in the 
evening, but twist round, so that their lower surfaces 
face outwards. Such movements are wholly, or almost 
wholly, confined to leaflets provided with a pulvinus. 
But this torsion is not a new kind of movement 
introduced solely for the purpose of sleep; for it 
has been shown that some leaflets whilst describing 
their ordinary ellipses during the daytime rotate 
slightly, causing their blades to face first to one side 
and then to another. Although we can see how the 
slight periodical movements of leaves in a vertical 
plane could be easily converted into the greater yet 
simple nyctitropic movements, we do not at present 
know by what graduated steps the more complex 
movements, effected by the torsion of the pulvini, 
have been acquired. A probable explanation could 
be given in each case only after a close investigation 
of the movements in all the allied forms. 

From the facts and considerations now advanced we 
may conclude that nyctitropism, or the sleep of leaves 
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and cotyledons, is merely a modification of their ordi- 
nary circumnutating movement, regulated in its period 
and amplitude by the alternations of light and dark- 
ness. The object gained is the protection of the upper 
surfaces of the leaves from radiation at night, often 
combined with the mutual protection of the several 
parts by their close approximation. In such cases as 
those of the leaflets of Cassia — of the terminal leaflets 
of Melilotus — of all the leaflets of Arachis, Marsilea, 
&c. — we have ordinary circumnutation modified to the 
extreme extent known to us in any of the several great 
classes of modified circumnutation. On this view of 
the origin bf nyctitropism we can understand how it 
is that a few plants, widely distributed throughout the 
Vascular series, have been able to acquire the habit of 
placing the blades of their leaves vertically at night, 
that is, of sleeping, — a fact otherwiso inexplicable. 

The leaves of some plants move during the day in 
a manner, which has improperly been called diurnal 
sleep ; for when the sun shines brightly on them, they 
direct their edges towards it. To such cases we shall 
recur in the following chapter on Heliotropism. It 
has been shown that the leaflets of one form of 
Porlieria liygrometrica keep closed during the day, as 
long as the plant is scantily supplied with water, in 
the same manner as when asleep ; and this apparently 
serves to check evaporation. There is only one other 
analogous case known to us, namely, 'that of certain 
Gramineae, which fold inwards the sides of their narrow 
leaves, o when these are exposed to the sun and to a 
dry atmosphere, as described by Duval-Jouve.* We 
have also observed the same* phenomenon in Elymm 
armareus. 


* ‘ Annul, dea Sc. Nat. (Bot.)/ 1875, tom. i. pp. 326-329.! A j 
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There is another movement, which since the time 
of Linnaeus has generally been called sleep, namely, 
that of the petals of the many flowers which close at 
night. These movements have been ably investigated 
by Pfeffer, who has shown (as was first observed by 
Hofmeister) that they are caused or regulated more 
by temperature than by the alternations of light and 
darkness. Although they cannot fail to protect the 
organs of reproduction from radiation at night, this 
does not seem to be their chief function, but rather 
the protection of the organs from cold winds, and 
especially from rain, during the day. The latter 
seems probable, as Iverner * has shown that a widely 
different kind of movement* namely, the bending down 
of the upper part of the peduncle, serves in many 
cases the same end. The closure of the flowers will 
also exclude nocturnal insects which in ay be ill-adapted 
for their fertilisation, and the well-adapted kinds at 
periods when the temperature is not favourable for 
fertilisation. Whether these movements of the petals 
consist, as is probable, of modified circumnutation we 
do not know. 

Embryology of Leaves . — A few facts have been in- 
cidentally given in this chapter on what may be called 
the embryology of leaves. With most plants the 
first leaf which is developed after the cotyledons, 
resembles closely the leaves produced by the mature 
plant, but this is not always the case. The first 
leaves produced by some species of Drosera, for instance 
by B. Capensis , differ widely in shape froiyi those 
borne by the mature plant, and resemble closely the 
leaves of D. rotundifolia^ as was shown to us by Prof. 
Williamson of Manchester. The first true leaf of 


• ‘ Die Schutzmittel des Pollens/ 1873, pp. 30-39. 
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the gorse, or Ulex, is not narrow and spinose like the 
older leaves. On the other hand, with many Legumi- 
nous plants, for instance, Cassia, Acacia lophantha, &c., 
the first leaf has essentially the same character as the 
older leaves, excepting that it bears fewer leaflets. In 
Trifolium the first leaf generally bears only a single 
leaflet instead of three, and this differs somewhat in 
shape from the corresponding leaflet on the older leaves. 
Now, with Trifolium Pannonicum the first true leaf on 
some seedlings was unifoliate, and on others completely 
trifoliate ; and between these two extreme states there 
were all sorts of gradations, some seedlings bearing 
a single leaflet more or less deeply notched on one 
or both sides, and some bearing a single* additional 
and perfect lateral leaflet. Here, then, we have the 
rare opportunity of seeing a structure proper to a more 
advanced age, in the act of gradually encroaching on 
and replacing an earlier or cmbryologicaJ condition. 

The genus Melilotus is closely allied to Trifolium, and 
the first leaf bears only a single leaflet, which at night 
rotates on its axis so as to present one lateral edge to 
the zenith. Hence it sleeps like the terminal leaflet 
of a mature plant, as was observed in 15 species, and 
wholly unlike the corresponding leaflet of Trifolium, 
which simply bends upwards. It is therefore a curious 
fact that in one of these 15 species, viz., M. Taurica (and 
in a lesser degree in two others), leaves arising from 
young shoots, produced on plants which had been cut 
down and kept in pots during the winter in the green- 
house, slept like the leaves of a Trifolium, whilst the 
leaves on the fully-grown branches on these same 
plants afterwards slept normally like those of a Meli- 
lotus. If young shoots rising from the ground may 
be considered as new individuals, partaking to a certain 
extent of the nature of seedlings, then the peculiar 
manner in which their leaves slept may be considered 
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as an embryological habit, probably the result of Meli- 
lotus being descended from some form which slept like 
a Trifolium. This view is partially supported by the 
leaves on old and young branches of another species, 
M. Messanensis (not included in the above 15 species), 
always sleeping like those of a Trifolium. 

The first true leaf of Mimosa albida consists of a 
simple petiole, often bearing three pairs of leaflets, all 
of which are of nearly equal size and of the same 
shape : the second leaf differs widely from the first, 
and resembles that on a mature plant (see Fig. 159, 
p. 379), for it consists of two pinnae, each of which 
bears two pairs of leaflets, of which the* inner basal 
one is very small. But at the base of each pinna 
there is a pair of minute points, evidently rudiments 
of leaflets, for they are of unequal sizes, like the two 
succeeding leaflets. These rudiments are in one sense 
embryological, for they exist only during the youth of 
the leaf, falling off and disappearing as soon as it is 
fully grown. 

With Desmodium gyrans the two lateral leaflets are 
very much smaller than the corresponding leaflets in 
most of the species in this large genus ; they vary 
also in position and size ; one or both are sometimes 
absent ; and they do not sleep like the fully-developed 
leaflets. They may therefore be considered as almost 
rudimentary ; and in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of embryology, they ought to be more constantly 
and fully developed on very young than on old plants. 
But this is not the case, for they were quite absent 
on some young seedlings, and did not appear until 
from 10 to 20 leaves had been formed. This fact 
leads to the suspicion that D. gyrans is descended 
through* a unifoliate form (of which some exist) from 
a trifoliate species ; and that the little lateral leaflets 
reappear through reversion. However this may be, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Modified Ciroumnutation: Movements excited by Light. 

Distinction between heliotropism and the effects of light on the perio- 
dicity of the movements of leaves — Heliotropic movements of Beta, 
Solanum, Zea, and Avena — Heliotrope movements towards an 
obscure light in Apios, Brassica, Phalaris, Tropmolum, and Cassia 
— Apholiotropic movements of tendrils of Bignonia — Of flower- 
peduncles of Cyclamen — Burying of the pods — Heliotropism 
and apheliotropism modified fqrms of ciroumnutation — Steps by 
which one movement is converted into the other — Transversal- 
heliotropismus or diaheliotropism, influenced by epinasty, the 
weight of the part and apogeotropism — Apogeotropism overcome 
during the middlo of the day by diaheliotropism — Effects of the 
weight of the blades of cotyledons — So-called diurnal sleep — Chloro- 
phyll injured by intense light — Movements to avoid intense light. 

Sachs first clearly pointed out the important dif- 
ference between the action of light in modifying the 
periodic movements of leaves, and in causing them to 
bend towards its source.* The latter, or heliotropic 
movements are determined by the direction of the light, 
whilst periodic movements are affected by changes in 
its intensity and not by its direction. The periodicity 
of the circumnutating movement often continues for 
some time in darkness, as we have seen in the last 
chapter ; whilst heliotropic bending ceases very quickly 
when the light fails. Nevertheless, plants which have 
ceased through long-continued darkness to move pe- 
riodically, if re-exposed to the light are still, according 
to Sachs, heliotropic. 

Apheliotropism, or, as usually designated, negative 


* ‘ Physiologie Veg.’ (French Translation), 1868, pp. 42, 517, &c. 
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heliotropism, implies that a plant, when unequally 
illuminated on the two sides, bends from the light, 
instead of, as in the last sub-class of cases, towards it ; 
but apheliotropism is comparatively rare, at least in a 
well-marked degree. There is a third and large sub- 
class of cases, namely, those of “ Transversal-Helio- 
tropismus ” of Frank, which we will here call diahelio- 
tropism. Parts of plants, under this influence, place 
themselves more or less transversely to the direction 
whence the light proceeds, and are thus fully illumi- 
nated. There is a fourth sub-class, as far as the final 
cause of the movement is concerned ; for the leaves of 
some plants when exposed to an intense and injurious 
amount of light direct themselves, by rising or sinking 
or twisting, so as to be less intensely illuminated. 
Such movements have sometimes been called diurnal 
sleep. If thought advisable, they miglit be called 
paraheliotropic, and this term would correspond with 
our other terms. 

It will be shown in the present chapter that all the 
movements included in these four sub-classes, con- 
sist of modified circumnutation. We do not pretend to 
say that if a part of a plant, whilst still growing, did not 
circumnutate — though such a supposition is most im- 
probable — it could not bend towards the light ; but, as 
a matter of fact, heliotropism seems always to consist 
of modified circumnutation. Any kind of movement 
in relation to light will obviously be much facilitated 
by each part circumnutating or bending successively 
in all directions, so that an already existing movement 
has only*to be increased in some one direction, and to 
be lessened or stopped in the other directions, in order 
that it should become heliotropic, apheliotropic, &c., 
as the case may be. In the next chapter some obser- 
vations on the sensitiveness of plants to light, their 

2 is 2 
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rate of bending towards it, and the accuracy with 
which they point towards its source, &c., will be 
given. Afterwards it will be shown — and this seems 
to us a point of much interest — that sensitiveness to 
light is sometimes confined to a small part of the 
plant; and that this part when stimulated by light, 
transmits an influence to distant parts, exciting them 
to bend. 


Heliotropism. — When a plant which is strongly 
heliotropic (and species differ much in this respect) 
is exposed to a bright lateral light, it bends quickly 
towards it, and the course pursued by the stem is 
quite or nearly straight. But if the light is much 
dimmed, or occasionally interrupted, or admitted in 


Fig. 168. 



\ 


Beta vulgaris : ci returnin' 
tation of hypocotyl, de' 
fleeted by the light 
being slightly lateral, 
traced on a horizontal 
glass from 8.30 a.m. to 
3.30 P.M. Directionjof the 
lighted taper by which 
it was illuminated, 
shown by a line joining 
the first and penultimate 
dots. Figure reduced to 
one-third of the original 
scale. 


only a slightly oblique direction, 
the eburse pursued is more or less 
zigzag ; and as we have seen and 
shall again see, such zigzag move- 
ment results from the elongation or 
drawing out of the ellipses, loops, 
&c., which the plant would have de- 
scribed, if it had been illuminated 
from above. On several occasions 
we were much struck with this fact, 
whilst observing the circumnuta- 
tion of highly sensitive seedlings, 
which were unintentionally illu- 
minated rather obliquely, or only 
at successive intervals of time. 

• 

For instance, two young seedlings of 
Beta vulgaris were placed in the middle 
of a room with north-east windows, and 

* were kept covered up, except % during 


each observation which lasted for only a minute or two ; but the 


result was that their hypocotyls bowed themselves to the side, 
whence some light occasionally entered, in lines, which were 
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only slightly zigzag. Although not a single ellipse was even 
approximately formed, we inferred from the zigzag lines — and, 
as it proved, correctly— that their hypocotyls were circunmuta- 
ting, for on the following day thcso same seedlings wore placed 
in a completely darkened room, and were observod each time by 
the aid of a small wax taper held almost 
directly above them, and their movements > *ig. 169. 
were traced on a horizontal glass above ; 
and now their hypocotyls clearly circum- 
nntated (Fig. 168, and Fig. 39, formerly 
given, p. 62); yet they fnovcd a short 
distance towards the side where the taper 
was held up. If wo look at these diagrams, 
and suppose that the taper had been held 
more on one side, and that the hypocotyls, 
still circumnutating, had bent themselves 
within the same time much moro towards 
the light, long zigzag lines would ob- 
viously have been tho result. 

Again, two seedlings of Solarium, lyco - 
persicum were illuminated from above, 
but accidentally a little more light entered 
on one than on any other side, and their 
hypocotyls became slightly bowed towards 
the brighter side; they moved in a zigzag 
lino and described in their course two little 
triangles, as seen in Fig. 37 (p. 60), and 
in another tracing not given. The sheath- 
like cotyledons of Zea mays behaved, under 
nearly similar circumstances, in a nearly 

similar manner, as described in our first A m C 

movement ami circum- 

chapter (p. 64), for they bowed themselves nutation of sheath-like 
during the whole day towards ono side, cotyledon (1$ inch iu 

making, however, in their course some height) traced on hori- 

. « -r, « . zontal glass from 8 a.m. 

conspicuous flexures. Before we know to 10.25 p.m. Oct. leth. 

how greatly ordinary circumnutation was 
modified* by a lateral light, some seedling oats, with rather old 
and therefore not highly sensitive cotyledons, were placed in 
front of a north-east window, towards which they bent ail day in 
a strongly zigzag course. On the following day they continued 
to bend in the same direction (Fig. 169), but zigzagged much 
less. The sky, however, became between 1240 and 2.35 p.m. 
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overcast with extraordinarily dark thunder-clouds, and it was 
interesting to note how plainly tho cotyledons circumnutated 
during this interval. 


Fig. 170. 



The foregoing observations are of some 
value, from having been made when wo were 
not attending to heliotropism ; and they led 
us to experiment on several kinds of seed- 
lings, by exposing them to a dim lateral light, 
so as to observe the gradations between 
ordinary circumnutation and heliotropism. 
Seedlings in pots were placed in front of, 
and about a yard from, a north-east window ; 
on each side and over the pots black boards 
were placed ; in the rear tho pots were open 
to the diffused light of the room, which 
had a second north-east and a north-west 
window. By hanging up one or more blinds 
before the window where the seedlings stood, 
it was easy to dim tho light, so that vory 
little more entered on 'this side than on the 
opposite one, which received the diffused 
light of the room. Late in the evening the 
blinds were successively removed, and as the 
plants had been subjected during tho day to 
a very obscure light, thoy continued to bend 
towards the window later in tho evening than 
would otherwise have occurred. Most of the 
seedlings were selected because they were 
known to bo highly sensitive to light, and 
some because they were but little sensitive, 
or had become so from having grown old. 
Tho movements were traced in the usual 
manner on a horizontal glass cover ; a fine 
glass filament with little triangles of paper 
having been cemented in an upright position 
to the hypocotyls. Whenever the stem or 
hypocotyl became much bowed towards the 
light, the latter part of its course had to 
be traced on a vertical glass, parallel to the 
window, and at right angles to the horizontal 
glass cover. 


Apios graveolens , — The hypocotyl bends in a few hours rectan- 
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gularly towards a bright lateral light. In order to ascertain 
how straight a course it would pursue when fairly well illumi- 
nated on one side, seedlings were first placed before a south-west 
window on a cloudy and rainy morning ; and the movement of 
two hypocotyls were traced for 3 h., during which time they 
became greatly bowed towards the light. One of these tracings 
is given on p. 422 (Fig. 170), and the course may be seon to be 
almost straight. But the amount of light on this occasion was 
superfluous, for two seedlings were placed before a north-cast 
window, protected by an ordinary linen and two muslin blinds, 
yet their hypocotyls moved towards this rather dim light in 
only slightly zigzag lines ; but after 4 p.m., as the light waned, 
the lines became distinctly zigzag. One of these seedlings, 
moreover, described in the afternoon an ellipse of considerable 
size, with itsdonger axis directed towards the window. 

We now determined that the light should be made dim 
enough, so we began by exposing several seedlings before a 
north-east window, protected by one linen blind, three muslin 
blinds, and a towel. But so little light entered that a pencil 
cast no perceptible shadow on a white card, and the hypocotyls 
did not bend at all towards the window. During this time, 
from 8.15 to 10.50 a.m., the hypocotyls zigzagged or circum- 
nutated near the same spot, as may be seen at A, in Fig. 171. 
The towel, therefore, was removed at 10.50 a.m., and replaced 
by two muslin blinds, and now the light passed through 
one ordinary linen and four muslin blinds. When a pencil 
was held upright on a card close to the seedlings, it cast a 
shadow (pointing from the window) which could only just 
be distinguished. Yet this very slight excess of light on 
one side sufficed to cause the hypocotyls of all the seedlings 
immediately to begin bending in zigzag lines towards the 
window. The course of one is shown at A (Fig. 171): after 
moving towards the window from 10.50 a.m. to 12.48 p.m. it 
bent from the window, and then returned in a nearly parallel 
line; that is, it almost completed between 12.48 and 2 p.m. 
a narrow ellipse. Late in the evening, as the light waned, 
the hyjfoootyl ceased to bend towards the window, and circum- 
nutated on a small scale round the same spot ; during the night 
it nwved considerably backwards, that is, became more upright, 
through the action of apogeotropism. At B, we have a tracing 
of the movements of another seedling from the hour (10.50 a.m.) 
when the towel was removed; and it is in all essential respects 
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similar to the previous one. In these two cases there could be 
no doubt that the ordinary circumnutating movement of the 
hypocotyl was modified and rendered heliotropic. 

Fig. 171. 


5 * 53 ' 



Apios qraveolens : heliotropic movement and circumnutation of the hypo- 
cotyls of two seedlings towards a dim lateral light, traced on*a horizontal 
glass during the day. The broken lines show their return nocturnal 
courses. Height of hypocotyl of A *5, and of B *55 inch. Figure reduced 
to one-half of original scale. 

Brassica oleracea . — The hypocotyl of the cabbage, when not 
disturbed by a lateral light, circumnutates in a complicated 
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manner over nearly the same space, and a figure formerly given 
is here reproduced (Fig. 172). If the hypocotyl is exposed to 
a moderately strong latoral light it moves quickly towards this 
side, travelling in a straight, or nearly straight, line. But when 
the lateral light is very dim its course is extremely tortuous, and 
evidently consists of modifiod circumnutation. Seedlings were 
placed beforo a north-east window, protected by a linen and 
muslin blind and by a towel. The sky was cloudy, and when- 
ever the clouds grew a little lighter an additional muslin blind 
was temporarily suspended. Tho light from the window was 


Fig. 172. 



Crassica oleracea : ordinary circumnutating movement of the hypocotyl of 
a seedling plant. 


thus so much obscured that, judging by the unassisted eye, tho 
seedlings appeared to receive more light from tho interior 
of tho .room than from the window ; but this was not really 
the case, as was shown by a very faint shadow cast by a pencil 
on a card. Nevertheless, this extremely small excess of light 
on one side caused the hypocotyl s, which in tho morning had 
stood upright, to bend at right angles towards the window, 
so that in the evening (after 4.23 p.m.) their course had to be 
traced on a vertical glass parallel to the window. It should be 
stated that at 3.30 p.m., by which time the sky had become 
darker, the towel was removed and replaced by an additional 
muslin blind, which itself was removed at 4 p.m., the other two 
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blinds being left suspended. In Fig. 173 the course pursued, 
between 8.9 a.m. and 7.10 p.m., by one of the hypocotyls thus 

Fig. 173. 



Brassi ca oleracea : heliotropic movement and circumnutation of a hypocotyl 
towards a very dim lateral light, traced during 11 hours, on a horizontal 
glass in the morning, and on a vertical glass in the evening. Figure 
reduced to one-third of the original scale. 

exposed is shown. It may be observed that during the first 
16 m. the hypocotyl moved obliquely from the light, and this. 
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no doubt, was due to its then circumnutating in this direction. 
Similar cases were repeatedly observed, and a dim light rarely 
or never produced any effect until from a quarter to three- 
quarters of an hour had elapsed. After 5.15 p.m., by which 


timo the light had become 
obscure, tho hypocotyl 
began to circumnutate 
about the same spot. The 
contrast between the two 
figures (172 and 173) 
would have been moro 
striking, if they had been 
originally drawn on the 
same scale, and had been 
equally reduced. But the 
movements shown in Fig. 
172 were at first moro mag- 
nified, and have been re- 
duced to only one-half of 
tho original scale; whereas 
those in Fig. 173 were at 
first less magnified, and 
have been reduced to a 
one-third scale. A tracing 
made at the same time 
with the last of tho 
movements of a second 
hypocotyl, presented a 
closely analogous appear- 
ance ; but it did not bend 
quite so much towards the 
light, and it circumnu- 
tated rather more plainly. 

Phalaris Canariensis . — 
The sheath-like cotyledons 
of this monocotyledonous 
plant \fere selected for 


Fig. 174. 



Phalaris Canariensis: heliotropic movement 
and circumnutation of a rather old coty- 
ledon, towards a dull lateral light, traced 
on a horizontal glass from 8.15 A.M. Sept. 
16th to 7.45 a.m. 17th. Figure reduced 
to one-third of original scale. 


trial, because they are very sensitive to light and circumnutate 
well, as formerly shown (see Fig. 49, p. 63). Although we felt 
no doubt about the result, some seedlings were first placed 
before a south-west window on a moderately bright morning, and 
the movements of one were traced. As is so common, it moved 
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for the first 45 m. in a zigzag line ; it then felt the full influence 
of the light, and travelled towards it for the next 2 h. 30 m. in an 
almost straight line. The tracing has not been given, as it was 
almost identical with that of Apios under similar circum- 
stances (Fig. 170). By noon it had bowed itself to its full 
extent ; it then circumnutated about the same spot and described 
two ellipses ; by 5 p.m. it had retreated considerably from the 
light, through the action of apogeotropism. After some pre- 
liminary trials for ascertaining the right degree of obscurity, 
some seedlings were placed (Sept. 16th) before a north-east 
window, and light was admitted through an ordinary linen 
and three muslin blinds. A pencil held close by tho pot now 
cast a very faint shadow on a whito card, pointing from the 
window. In the evening, at 4.30, and again at 6 r.M., some of 
the blinds were removed. In Fig. 174 we see tho course pursued 
under these circumstances by a rather old and not very sensitive 
cotyledon, 1*9 inch in height, which became much bowed, 
but was never rectangularly bont towards tho light. From 
11 a.m., when tho sky became rather duller, until 6.30 p.m., the 
zigzagging was conspicuous, and evidently consisted of drawn- 
out ellipses. After 6.30 p.m. and during the night, it retreated 
in a crooked line from the window. Another and younger seed- 
ling moved during tho same time much more quickly and to a 
much greater distance, in an only slightly zigzag line towards 
the light ; by 11 a.m. it was bent almost rectangularly in this 
direction, and now circumnutated about the same place. 

Tropceolum majus . — Some very young seedlings, bearing only 
two leaves, and therefore not as yet arrived at the climbing 
stage of growth, were first tried before a north-east window 
without any blind. The epicotyls bowed thomselves towards 
the light so rapidly that in little more than 3 h. their tips 
pointed rectangularly towards it. The lines traced were either 
nearly straight or slightly zigzag ; and in this latter case we 
see that a trace, of circumnutatibn was retained even under the 
influence of a moderately bright light. Twice whilst these 
epicotyls were bending towards the window, dots wore made 
every 5 or 6 minutes, in order to detect any trace of lateral 
movement, but there was hardly any ; and the lines formed by 
their junction were nearly straight, or only very slightly zigzag, 
as in the other parts of the figures. After the epicotyls had 
bowed themselves to the full extent towards the light, ellipses 
of considerable size were described in the usual manner. 
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After having seen how the epicotyls moved towards a mode- 
rately bright light, seedlings were placed at 7.48 a.m. (Sept. 7th) 
before a north-east window, covered by a towel, and shortly 
afterwards by an ordinary linen blind, but the epicotyls still 
moved towards the window. At 9.13 a.m. two additional muslin 
blinds were suspended, so that the seedlings received very little 
more light from the window than from the interior of the room. 
The sky varied in brightness, and the seedlings occasionally 


Fig. 175. 



Tropceolum majus : heliotropic movement and circumnutation of theepicotyl 
of a young seedling towards a dull lateral light, traced on a horizontal 
glass from 7.48 a.m. to 10.40 P.M. Figure reduced to one-half of the 
original scale. 

received for a short time less light from the window than from 
the opposite side (as ascertained by the shadow cast), and then 
one of the blinds was temporarily removed. In the evening 
the blinds were taken -away, one by one. The course pursued 
by an epicotyl under these circumstances is shown in Fig. 175. 
During the whole day, until 6.45 p.m., it plainly bowed itself 
towards the light ; and the tip moved over a considerable space. 
After 6.45 p.m. it moved backwards, or from the window, till 
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Fig. 176. 


10.40 p.m., when the last dot was made. Here, then, we have 
a distinct heliotropic movement, effected by means of six 
elongated figures (which if dots had been made every few 
minutes would havo beon more or less elliptic) directed towards 

the light, with the apex of each suc- 
cessive ellipse nearer to the window 
than the previous one. Now, if the 
light had been only a little brighter, 
the epicotyl would have bowed itself 
moro to the light, as we may safely 
conclude from the previous trials ; 
there would also have been less 
lateral movement, and the ellipses or 
other figures would have been drawn 
out into a strongly marked zigzag 
line, with probably one or two small 
loops still formed. If the light had 
been much brighter, we should have 
had a slightly zigzag line, or one 
quite straight, for there would havo 
been more movement in the direc- 
tion of tho light, and much less from 
side to side. 

Sachs states that the older inter- 
nodes of this Tropaeolum aro aphe- 
liotopic; we therefore placed a 
plant, 11} inches high, in a box, 
blackened within, but open on ono 
side in front of a north-east window 
without any blind. A filament was 
fixed to the third intcniode from 
the summit on one plant, and to 
tho fourth internode of another. 
These internodes wero either not 
old enough, or the light was not suf- 
ficiently bright, to induce aphelio- 
tropism, for both plants bent slowly towards, instead bf from 
the window during four days. The course, during two days of 
the first-mentioned internode, is given in Fig. 176 ; and we see 
that it either circumnutated on a small scale, or travelled in a 
zigzag line towards tho light. We have thought this case of 
feeble heliotropism in one of the older internodes of a plant, 



Tropceolum majus: heliotropic 
movement and circumnuta- 
tion of an old internode to- 
wards a lateral light, traced 
on a horizontal glass from 8 
A.M. Nov. 2nd to 10.20 A.M. 
Nov. 4th. Broken lines show 
the nocturnal course. 
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which, whilst young, is so extremely sensitive to light, worth 
giving. 

Cassia tom. — The cotyledons of this plant are extremely 
sensitive to light, whilst the A 

liypocotyls aro much less lg * 177 * - 

sensitive than those of most 
other seedlings, as we had 
often observed with surprise. 

It seemed therefore worth 
while to trace their move- 
ments. They were exposed 
to a lateral light before a 
north-east window, which 
was at first covered merely 
by a muslin blind, but as 
tho sky grow brighter about 
11 a.m., an additional linen 
blind was suspended. After 
4 p.m. one blind and then the 
other was removed The 
seedlings were protected on 
each side and above, but were 
open to the diffused light 
of the room in the rear. Up- 
right filaments were fixed to 
the hypocotyls of two seed- 
lings, which stood vertically 
in the morning. The accom- 
panying figure (Fig. 177) 
shows the course pursued by 
one of them during two days ; 
but it should be particularly 
noticed that during the 
second day the seedlings were 
kept in darkness, and they 
then circumnutated round 
nearly tho same small space. 

On the first day (Oct. 7th) 
the liypocotyl moved from 
8 a.m. to 12.23 p.m., toward 
the light in a zigzag line, then turned abruptly to the left 
and afterwards described a small ellipse. Another irregular 
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Cassia tora : heliotropic movement and 
circumnutation of a hypocotyl (1£ 
inch in height) traced on a horizontal 
glass from 8 a.m. to 10.10 p.m. Oct. 
7th. Also its circumnutation in 
darkness from 7 a.m. Oct. 8th to 7.45 
A.M. Oct. 9th. 
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ellipse was completed between 3 p.m. and about 5.30 p.m., 
the hypocotyl still bending towards tlie light. The hypocotyl 



Bignonia capreolata: aphe- 
liotropic movement of a 
tendril, traced on a hori- 


was straight and upright in the morn- 
ing, but by 6 p.m. its upper half was 
bowed towards the light, so that the 
chord of the arc thus formed stood at 
an angle of 20° with the perpendicular. 
After 6 p.m. its course was reversed 
through the action of apogeotropism, 
and it continued to bend from the 
window during the night, as shown by 
tho broken line. On the next day it 
was kept in the dark (excepting when 
each observation was made by the aid 
of a taper), and the courso followed 
from 7 a.m. on the 8th to 7.45 a.m. on 
the 9th is here likewise shown. The 
difference between tho two parts of the 
figure (177), namely, that described 
during the daytime on the 7th, when 
exposed to a rather dim lateral light, 
and that on the 8th in darkness, is 
striking. The difference consists in tho 
lines during the first day having been 
drawn out in the direction of the light. 
The movements of the other seedling, 
traced under the same circumstances, 
were closely similar. 

Apheliotropism . — We succeeded in 
observing only two cases of aphelio- 
tropism, for these are somewhat raro ; 
and the movements are generally so 
slow that they would have been very 
troublesome to trace. 

Bignonia capreolata . — No organ of 


zontal glass from 6.45 
A.M. July 19th to 10 A.M. 
20th. Movements as 
originally traced, little 
magnified, here reduced 
to two-thirds of the 
original scale. 


any plant, as far as we have seen, bends 
away so quickly from the light as do 
the tendrils of this Bignonia. They 
are also remarkable from circum- 
nutating much less regularly than 
most other tendrils, often remaining 


stationary; they dopend on apheliotropism for coming into 
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contact with the trunks of trees.* The stem of a young* plant 
was tied to a stick at the base of a pair of fine tendrils, which 
projected almost vertically upwards; and it was placed in 
front of a north-east window, being protected on all other sides 
from the light. The first dot was made at 6.45 a.m., and by 
7.35 a.m. both tendrils felt the full influence of the light, for 
they moved straight away from it until 9.20 a.m., when they 
circumnutated for a time, still moving, but only a little, from 
the light (see Fig. 178 of the left-hand tendril). After 3 p.m. 
they again moved rapidly away from the light in zigzag lines. 
By a late hour in the evening both had moved so far, that 
they pointed in a direct line from the light. During the night 
they returned a little in a nearly opposite direction. On the 
following morning they again moved from the light and con- 
verged, so that by the evening they had become interlocked, 
still pointing from the light. The right-hand tendril, whilst 
converging, zigzagged much more than the one figured. Both 
tracings showed that the apheliotropic movement was a modi- 
fied form of circumnutation. 

Cyclamen Persicum . — Whilst this plant is in flower the peduncles 
stand upright, but their uppermost part is hooked so that the 
flower itself hangs downwards. As soon as the pods begin to 
swell, the peduncles increaso much in length and slowly curve 
downwards, but the short, upper, hooked part straightens itself. 
Ultimately the pods reach the ground, and if this is covered 
with moss or dead leaves, they bury themselves. We have often 
seen saucer-like depressions formed by the pods in damp sand 
or sawdust; and one pod (*3 of inch in diameter) buried itself 
in sawdust for three-quarters of its length.f We shall have 
occasion hereafter to consider the object gained by this burying 
process. The peduncles can change the direction of their cur- 
vature, for if a pot, with plants having their peduncles already 
bowed downwards, be placed horizontally, they slowly bend 
at right angles to their former direction towards the centre of 
the earth. We therefore at first attributed the movement to 
geotropism ; but a pot which had lain horizontally with the pods 

* • The Movements and Habits tanic Garden,* Canto., iii. p. 126), 
of Climbing Plants,* 1875, p. 97. the pods forcibly penetrate the 

f The peduncles of several earth. See also Grenier and 

other species of Cyclamen twist Godron, ‘Flore de France/ tom. ii. 
themselves into a spire, and ac- p. 459. 
cording to Erasmus Darwin (* Bo- 

2 F 
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all printing to the ground, was reversed, being still kept hori- 
zontal, so that tho pods now pointed directly upwards ; it was 
then placed in a dark cupboard, but the pods still pointed up- 
wards after four days and nights. The pot, in the same position, 
was next brought back into the light, and aftor two days there 
was some bending downwards of the pedunclos, and on the fourth 
day two of them pointod to the centre of the earth, as did the 
others after an additional day or two. Another plant, in a pot 
which had always stood upright, was left in the dark cupboard 
for six days ; it bore 3 peduncles, and only one became within this 


Fig. 179. 



Cyclamen Persicum: downward apheliotropic movement of a flower-peduncle, 
greatly magnified (about 47 times ?), traced on a horizontal glass from 
1 r.M. Feb. 18th to 8 A.M. 21st. 

time at all bowed downwards, and that doubtfully. The weight, 
therefore, of the pods is not the cause of the bending down. 
This pot was then brought back into the light, and after three 
days the peduncles were considerably bowed downwards. We 
are thus led to infer that tho downward curvature is due to 
apheliotropism ; though more trials ought to have been made. 

In order to observe the nature of this movement, a peduncle 
bearing a large pod which had reached and rested on the 
ground, was lifted a little up and secured to a stick. A filament 
was fixed across the pod with a mark beneath, and its move- 
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merit, greatly magnified, was traced on a horizontal glass during 
67 h. The plant was illuminated during the day from above. A 
copy of the tracing is given on p. 434 (Fig. 179); and there can 
be no doubt that the descending movement is one of modified 
circumnutation, but on an extremely small scale. The observa- 
tion was repeated on another pod, which had partially buried 
itself in sawdust, and which was lifted up a quarter of an inch 
above the surface ; it described three very small circles in 24 h. 
Considering the great length and thinness of the peduncles 
and the lightness of the pods, we may conclude that they 
would not be able to excavate saucer-like depressions in sand 
or sawdust, or bury themselves in moss, &c., unless they were 
aided by thoir continued rocking or circumnutating move- 
ment. 

Relation between Circumnutation and Heliotropism . — 
Any one who will look at the foregoing diagrams, 
showing the movements of the stems of various plants 
towards a lateral and more or less dimmed light, will 
be forced to admit that ordinary circumnutation and 
heliotropism graduate into one another. When a 
plant is exposed to a dim lateral light and continues 
during the whole day bending towards it, receding 
late in the evening, the movement unquestionably is 
one of heliotropism. Now, in the case of Tropmolum 
(Fig. 175) the stem or epicotyl obviously circumnu- 
tated during the whole day, and yet it continued at 
the same time to move heliotropieally ; this latter 
movement being effected by the apex of each succes- 
sive elongated figure or ellipse standing nearer to 
the light than the previous one. In the case of 
Cassia (Fig. 177) the comparison of the movement of 
the hyjjocotyl, when exposed to a dim lateral light and 
to darkness, is very instructive ; as is that between 
the ordinary circumnutating movement of a seedling 
Brassica (Figs. 172, 173), or that of Phalaris (Figs. 
49, 174), and their heliotropic movement towards a 
window protected by blinds. In both these cases, 

2 f 2 
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and in many others, it was interesting to notice how 
gradually the stems began to circumnutate as the 
light waned in the evening. We have therefore many 
kinds of .gradations from a movement towards the light, 
which must be considered as one of circumnutation 
very slightly modified and still consisting of ellipses 
or circles, — though a movement more or less strongly 
zigzag, with loops or ellipses occasionally formed, — to 
a nearly straight, or even quite straight, heliotropic 
course. 

A plant, when exposed to a lateral light, though 
this may be bright, commonly moves at first in a 
zigzag line, or even directly from the ' light ; and 
this no doubt is due to its circumnutating at the 
time in a direction either opposite to the source of 
the light, or more or less transversely to it. As soon, 
however, as the direction of the circumnutating move- 
ment nearly coincides with that of the entering light, 
the plant bends in a straight course towards the light, 
if this is bright. The course appears to be rendered 
more and more rapid and rectilinear, in accordance with 
the degree of brightness of the light — firstly, by the 
longer axes of the elliptical figures, which the plant 
continues to describe as long as the light remains very 
dim, being directed more or less accurately towards 
its source, and by each successive ellipse being de- 
scribed nearer to the light. Secondly, if the light 
is only somewhat dimmed, by the acceleration and 
increase of the movement towards it, and by the 
retardation or arrestment of that from the light, some 
lateral movement being still retained, for the light 
will interfere less with a movement at. right angles 
to its direction, than with one in its own direction.* 

* In his paper, * Ueber ortho- theile’ (‘Arbeiten des Bot. Inst, 
trope und plugiotropc Pflanzen- in Wurzburg/ Band ii. Heft ii. 
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The result is that the course is rendered more or less 
zigzag awl unequal in rate. Lastly, when the light 
is very bright all lateral movement is lost ; and the 
whole energy of the plant is expended in rendering 
the circumnutating movement rectilinear and rapid in 
one direction alone, namely, towards the light. 

The . common view seems to be that heliotropism is 
a quite distinct kind of movement from circumnuta- 
tion; and it may be urged that in the foregoing 
diagrams we see heliotropism merely combined with, 
or superimposed on, circumnutation. But if so, it must 
be assumed that a bright lateral light completely 
stops circumnutation, for a plant thus exposed moves 
in a straight line towards it, without describing any 
ellipses or circles. If the light be somewhat obscured, 
though amply sufficient to cause the plant to bend 
towards it, we have more or less plain evidence of still- 
continued circumnutation. It must further be assumed 
that it is only a lateral light which has this extraor- 
dinary power of stopping circumnutation, for we know 
that the several plants above experimented on, and 
all the others which were observed by us whilst grow- 
ing, continue to circumnutate, however bright the light 
may be, if it comes from above. Nor should it be 
forgotten that in the life of each plant, circumnuta- 
tion precedes heliotropism, for hypocotyls, epicotyls, 
and petioles, circumnutate before they have broken 
through the ground and have ever felt the influence of 
light. 

We are therefore fully justified, as it seems to us, in 
believftig that whenever light enters laterally, it is the 

1879), Sachs has discussed the the organs of plants stand with 
manner in which geotropism and respect to the direction of the 
heliotropism are affected by dif- incident force, 
ferences in the angles at which 
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movement of circumnutation which gives rise to, or is 
converted into, heliotropism and apheliotropism. On 
this view we need not assume against all analogy that 
a latera] light entirely stops circumnutation ; it merely 
excites the plant to modify its movement for a time 
in a beneficial manner. The existence of every pos- 
sible gradation, between a straight course towards a 
lateral light and a course consisting of a series of loops 
or ellipses, becomes perfectly intelligible. Finally, 
the conversion of circumnutation into heliotropism or 
apheliotropism, is closely analogous to what takes place 
with sleeping plants, which during the daytime de- 
scribe one or more ellipses, often moving in zigzag lines 
and making little loops; for when they begin in the 
evening to go to sleep, they likewise expend all their 
energy in rendering their course rectilinear and rapid. 
In the case of sleep-movements, the exciting or regu- 
lating cause is a difference in the intensity of the 
light, coming from above, at different periods of the 
twenty-four hours; whilst with heliotropic and aphe- 
liotropic movements, it is a difference in the intensity 
of the light on the two si des of the plant. 

Tramversal-lieliotropismus (of Frank *) or Diahelio - 
tropism . — The cause of leaves placing themselves 
more or less transversely to the light, with their 
upper surfaces directed towards it, has been of late 
the subject of much controversy. do not here 

refer to the object of the movement, which no doubt 
is that their upper surfaces may be fully illuminated, 
but the means by which this position is gained. 
Hardly a better or more simple instance can bb given 


* ‘Die natiirliohe Wagerechte Frnge iiber Transversal- G eo-und 
Rich tun £ von Pflanzentheilen,* Heliotropisraus 4 Bot. Zeitung,’ 
1870 See also some interesting 1873, p. 17 et seq, 
articles by the same author, “ Zur 
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of diaheliotropism than that offered by many seed- 
lings, the cotyledons of which are extended hori- 
zontally. When they first burst from their seed-coats 
they are in contact and stand in various positions, 
often vertically upwards ; they soon diverge, and this 
is effected by epinasty, which, as we have seen, is a 
modified form of circumnutation. After they have 
diverged to their full extent, they retain nearly the 
same position, though brightly illuminated all day 
long from above, with their lower surfaces close to the 
ground and thus much shaded. There is therefore a 
great contrast in the degree of illumination of their 
upper and lower surfaces, and if they were heliotropic 
they would bend quickly upwards. It must not, how- 
ever, bo supposed that such cotyledons are immovably 
fixed in a horizontal position. When seedlings are 
exposed before a window, their hypoeoiyls, which ar6 
highly heliotropic, bend quickly towards it, and the 
upper surfaces of their cotyledons still remain ex- 
posed at right angles to the light ; but if the hypo- 
cotyl is secured so that it cannot bend, the cotyledons 
themselves change their position. If the two are 
placed in the line of the entering light, the one 
furthest from it rises up and that nearest to it often 
sinks down ; if placed transversely to the light, they 
twist a little laterally; so that in every case they 
endeavour to .place their upper surfaces at right angles 
to the light. So it notoriously is with the leaves on 
plants nailed against a wall, or grown in front of a 
window. A moderate amount of light suffices to in- 
duce sifch movements ; all that is necessary is that the 
light should steadily strike the plants in an oblique 
direction. With respect to the above twisting move- 
ment of cotyledons, Frank has given many and much 
more striking instances in the case of the leaves on 
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branches which had been fastened in various positions 
or turned upside down. 

In our observations on the cotyledons of seedling 
plants, we often felt surprise at their persistent hori- 
zontal position during the day, and were convinced 
before we had read Frank's essay, that some special 
explanation was necessary. De Yries has shown* 
that the more or less horizontal position of leaves is 
in most cases influenced by epinasty, by their own 
weight, and by apogeotropism. A young cotyledon 
or leaf after bursting free is brought down into its 
proper position, as already remarked, by epinasty, 
which, according to De Yries, long continues to act 
on the midribs and petioles^ Weight can hardly be 
influential in the case of cotyledons, except in a few 
cases presently to be mentioned, but must be so with 
large and thick leaves. With respect to apogeotropism, 
De Vries maintains that it generally comes into play, 
and of this fact we shall presently advance some 
indirect evidence. But over these and other constant 
forces we believe that there is in many cases, but we 
do not say in all, a preponderant tendency in leaves 
and cotyledons to place themselves more or less trans- 
versely with respect to the light. 

In the cases above alluded to of seedlings exposed 
to a lateral light with their hypocotyls secured, it is 
impossible that epinasty, weight and apogeotropism, 
either in opposition or combined, can be the cause of 
the rising of one cotyledon, and of the sinking of the 
other, since the forces in question act equally on both ; 
and since epinasty, weight and apogeotropism *all act 
in a vertical plane, they cannot cause the twisting of 
the petioles, which occurs in seedlings under the 

* * Arbeiten dee Bot. Institute in Wurzburg Heft. ii. 1872, pp. 
223-277. 
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above conditions of illumination. All these movements 
evidently depend in some manner on the obliquity of 
the light, but cannot be called heliotropie, as this 
implies bending towards the light ; whereas the coty- 
ledon nearest to the light bends in an opposed direc- 
tion or downwards, and both place themselves as nearly 
as possible at right angles to the light. The move- 
ment, therefore, deserves a distinct name. As coty- 
ledons and leaves are continually oscillating up and 
down, and yet retain all day long their proper position 
with their upper surfaces directed transversely to the 
light, and if displaced reassume this position, dia- 
heliotropism must be considered as a modified form of 
circumnutation. This was often evident when the 
movements of cotyledons standing in front of a window 
were traced. We see something analogous in the case 
of sleeping leaves or cotyledons, which after oscillating 
up and down during the whole day, rise into a vertical 
position late in the evening, and on the following 
morning sink down again into their horizontal or dia- 
heliotropic position, in direct opposition to heliotro- 
pism. This return into their diurnal position, which 
often requires an angular movement of 90°, is analo- 
gous to the movement of leaves on displaced branches, 
which recover their former positions. It deserves 
notice that any force such as apogeotropism, will act 
with different degrees of power* in the different posi- 
tions of those leaves or cotyledons which oscillate 
largely up and down during the day ; and yet they 
recover their horizontal or diaheliotropic position. 

We \nay therefore conclude that diaheliotropic 
movements cannot be fully explained by the direct 
action of light, gravitation, weight, &c., any more 


* See former note, in reference to Sachs' remarks on this subject. 
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than Gan the nyctitropic movements of cotyledons 
and leaves. In the latter case they place themselves 
so that their upper surfaces may radiate at night 
as little as possible into open space, with the upper 
surfaces of the opposite leaflets often in contact. These 
movements, which are sometimes extremely complex, 
are regulated, though not directly caused, by the alter- 
nations of light and darkness. In the case of diahelio- 
tropism, cotyledons and leaves place themselves so 
that their upper surfaces may be exposed to the light, 
and this movement is regulated, though not directly 
caused, by the direction whence the light proceeds. In 
both cases the movement consists of cireumnutation 
modified by innate or constitutional causes, in the 
same maimer as with climbing plants, the circumnu- 
tation of which is increased in amplitude and rendered 
more circular, or again with very young cotyledons 
and leaves which are thus brought down into a hori- 
zontal position by epinasty. 

We have hitherto referred only to those leaves and 
cotyledons which occupy a permanently horizontal 
position ; but many stand more or less obliquely, and 
some few upright. The cause of these differences of 
position is not known ; but in accordance with Wiesner’s 
views, hereafter to be given, it is probable that some 
leaves and cotyledons would suffer, if they were fully 
illuminated by standing at right angles to the light. 

.We have seen in the second and fourth chapters 
that those cotyledons and leaves which do not alter 
their positions at night sufficiently to be said to sleep, 
commonly rise a little in the evening and fall again 
on the next morning, so that they stand during the 
night at a rather higher inclination than during the 
middle of the day. It is incredible that a rising 
movement of 2° or 3°, or even of 10° or 20°, can be of 
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any service to the plant, so as to have been specially 
acquired. It must be the result of some periodical 
change in the conditions to which they are subjected, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that this is the daily 
alternations of light and darkness. De Yries states in 
the paper before referred to, that most petioles and 
midribs are apogeotropic ;* and apogeotropism would 
account for the above rising movement, which is com- 
mon to so many widely distinct species, if we suppose it 
to be conquered by diaheliotropism during the middle 
of the day, as long as it is of importance to the plant 
that its cotyledons and leaves should be fully exposed 
to the light." The exact hour in the afternoon at which 
they begin to bend slightly upwards, and the extent of 
the movement, will depend on their degree of sen- 
sitiveness to gravitation and on their power of resist- 
ing its action during the middle of the day, as well as 
on the amplitude of their ordinary circumnutating 
movements ; and as these qualities differ much in dif- 
ferent species, we might expect that the hour in the 
afternoon at which they begin to rise would differ 
much in different species, as is the case. Some other 
agency, however, besides apogeotropism, must come 
into play, either directly or indirectly, in this upward 
movement. Thus a young bean (Vida faba), growing 
in a small pot, was placed in front of a window in a 
klinostat ; and at night the leaves rose a little, although 


* According to Frank (‘ Dio 
nat. Wagered] te Kichtung yon 
PHanzcnyieilen,’ 1870, p. 46) the 
root-leaves of many plants, kept 
in darkliess, rise up and even be- 
come vertical ; and so it is in some 
cases with Bhoots. (See Rauwen- 
hoff, ‘ Archives Keerlandaines,’ 
tom. xii. p. 32.) These movements 
indicate apogeotropism ; but when 


organs have been long kept in the 
diirk, the amount of water and of 
mineral matter which they con- 
tain is so much altered, and their 
regular growth is so much dis- 
turbed, that it is perhaps rash to 
infer from their movements what 
would occur under normal con- 
ditions. (See Godlewski, ‘Bot. 
Zeitung/ Feb. 14th, 1879.) 
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the action of apogeotropism was quite eliminated. 
Nevertheless, they did not rise nearly so much at 
night, as when subjected to apogeotropism. Is it 
not possible, or even probable, that leaves and coty- 
ledons, which have moved upwards in the evening 
through the action of apogeotropism during countless 
generations, may inherit a tendency to this movement ? 
We have seen that the hypocotyls of several Legu- 
minous plants have from a remote period inherited a 
tendency to arch themselves ; and we know that the 
sleep-movements of leaves are to a certain extent 
inherited, independently of the alternations of light 
and darkness. 

In our observations on the circumnutation of those 
cotyledons and leaves which do not sleep at night, we 
met with hardly any distinct cases of their sinking 
a little in the evening, and rising again in the morn- 
ing, — that is, of movements the reverse of those just 
discussed. We have no doubt that such cases occur, 
inasmuch as the leaves of many plants sleep by 
sinking vertically downwards. How to account for the 
few cases which were observed must be left doubtful. 
The young leaves of Cannabis sativa sink at night 
between 30° and 40° beneath the horizon ; and Kraus 
attributes this to epinasty in conjunction with the 
absorption of water. Whenever epinastic growth is 
vigorous, it might conquer diaheliotropism in the 
evening, at which time it would be of no import- 
ance to the plant to keep its leaves horizontal. 
The cotyledons of Anoda Wrightii , of one variety of 
Gfossypium, and of several species of Ipomcea, remain 
horizontal in the evening whilst they are very young ; 
as they grow a little older they curve a little down- 
wards, and when large and heavy sink so much that 
they come under our definition of sfeep. In tie case of 
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the Anoda and of some species of Ipomoea, it was proved 
that the downward movement did not depend on the 
weight of the cotyledons ; but from the fact of the move- 
ment being so much more strongly pronounced after 
the cotyledons have grown large and heavy, we may 
suspect that their weight aboriginally played some part 
in determining that the modification of the circum- 
nutating movement should be in a downward direction. 

The so-called Diurnal Sleep of Leaves , or Parahelio - 
tropism . — This is another class of movements, dependent 
on the action of light, which supports to some extent 
the belief that the movements above described are 
only indireclly due to its action. We refer to the 
movements of leaves and cotyledons which when 
moderately illuminated are diaheliotropic ; but which 
change their positions and present their edges to the 
light, when the sun shines brightly on them. These 
movements have sometimes been called diurnal sleep, 
but they differ wholly with respect to the object 
gained from those properly called nyctitropic ; and in 
some cases the position occupied during the day is the 
reverse of that during the night. 

It has long been known * that when the sun shines brightly 
on the leaflets of Robinia, they rise up and present their edges 
to the light ; whilst their position at night is vertically down- 
wards. We have observed the same movement, when the 
sun shone brightly ’on the leaflets of an Australian Acacia. 
Those of Amphicarpcea monoica turned their edges to the sun ; 
and an analogous movement of the little almost rudimentary 
basal leaflets of Mimosa albida was on one occasion so rapid that 
it could be distinctly seen through a lens. The elongated, uni- 
foliate, first leaves of Phaseolus Roxburgh it stood at 7 a.m. at 20° 
above the horizon, and no doubt they afterwards sank a little 
lower. At noon, after having been exposed for about 2 h. to 

* Pfeffer gives the names and dates of several ancient writers in his 
* Die Periodischen Bewegungen,’ 1875, p. 62. 
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a bright sun, they stood at 56° above the horizon ; they were 
then protected from the rays of the sun, but wore left well 
illuminated from above, and after 30 m. they had fallen *10°, for 
they now stood at only 16° above the horizon. Some young 
plants of Fhasroluii Tlernandesii had been exposed to the same 
bright sunlight, and their broad, uni foliate, first leaves now 
stood up almost or quite vertically, as did many of the leaflets 
on the trifoliate secondary leaves ; but. somo of the leaflets had 
twisted round on their own axes by as much as 90° without 
rising, so as to present their edges to the sun. The leaflets on 
the same leaf sometimes behaved in these two different manners, 
but always with the result of being less intensely illuminated. 
These plants were then protected from the sun, and were looked 
at after li h. ; and now all the leaves and leaflets had re- 
assumed their ordinary sub-horizontal positions. The copper- 
coloured cotyledons of somo seedlings of Cassia mimosoides were 
horizontal in the morning, but after the sun had shone on 
them, each had risen 45 i° above the horizon. The movement 
in these several cases must not be confounded with the sudden 
closing of the leaflets of Mimosa pudica , \Wiich may sometimes 
be noticed when a plant which h^s been kept in an obscure 
place is suddenly exposed to the sun ; for in this case tho light 
seems to act, as if it were a touch. 

From Prof. Wiesncr’s interesting observations, it is probable 
that the above movements have been acquired for a special 
purpose. The chlorophyll in leaves is often injured by too 
intense a light, and Prof, Wicsner* believes that it is protected 
by the most diversified means, such as the presence of hairs, 
colouring matter, &c., and amongst other means by the leaves 
presenting their edges to the sun, so that the blades then 
receive much less light. He experimented on the young leaflots 
of Robinia, by fixing them in such a position that they could 
not escape being intensely illuminated, whilst others were 
allowed to place themselves obliquely ; and the former began to 
suffer from the light in the course of two days. 

In the cases above given, the leaflets move either upwards 

o 

* ‘Die Naturlichen Einrich- the action of concentrated light 

tungen ziun Schutze des Chloro- from the sun, in the presence of 

phylls,' &c., 1876. Pringsheim oxygen. See, also, Stahl on the 

has recently observed under the protection of chlorophyll from 

mieroscope the destruction of intense light, in ‘Bot. Zeitung,’ 

chlorophyll in a few minutes by 1880. 
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or twist laterally, so as to place their edges in the direction of the 
sun's light; but Cohn long ago observed that tlio leaflets of 
Oxalis bend downwards when fully exposed to the sun. We 
witnessed a striking instance of this movement in the very 
large leaflets of 0. Ortegzsii . A similar movement may fre- 
quently be observed with the leaflets of Averrhoa bilimbi (a 
member of the Oxalidse) ; and a leaf is here represented (Fig. 
180) on which the sun had shone. A diagram (Fig. 134) was 
given in the last chapter, representing the oscillations by which 
a leaflet rapidly descended under these circumstances ; and the 
movement may bo seen closely to resemble that (Fig. 133) by 


Fi g. 180. 



Averrhoa bilimhi ; leaf with leaflets depressed after exposure to sunshine ; 

but the leaflets are sometimes more depressed than is here shown. 

Figure much reduced. 

which it assumed its nocturnal position. It is an interesting 
fact in relation to our present subject that, as Prof. Batalin 
informs us in a letter, dated February, 1879, the leaflets of 
Oxalis acetosella may be daily exposed to the sun during many 
weeks, and they do not suffer if they are allowed to depress 
themselves ; but if this be prevented, they loso their colour and 
wither in two or three days. Yet tho duration of a leaf is about 
two months, when subjected only to diffused light ; and in this 
case the leaflets never sink downwards during the day. 

As the upward movements of the leaflets of Eobinia, 
and the downward movements of those of Oxalis, have 
been proved to be highly beneficial to these plants 
when subjected to bright sunshine, it seems probable 
that they have been acquired for the special purpose 
of avoiding too intense an illumination. As it would 
have been very troublesome in all the above cases to 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sensitiveness op Plants to Light: its transmitted effects. 

Uses of lieliotropisin — Insectivorous and climbing plants not heliotropic 
— Same organ hcliotropic at one age and not at another —Extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness of some plants to light — The effects of light do 
not correspond with its intensity— Effects of previous illumination 
— Time required for the action of light— After-effects of light — 
Apogeotropism acts as soon as light fails — Accuracy with which 
plants bend to the light — This dependent on the illumination of 
one whole side of the part — Localised sensitiveness to light and its 
transmitted effects — Cotyledons of Phalaris, manner of bending — 
Kesults of the exclusion of light from their tips — Effects trans- 
mitted beneath the surface of the ground — Lateral illumination of 
the tip determines the direction of the curvature of the base— Coty- 
ledons of A vena, curvature of basal part due to the illumination of 
upper part — Similar results with the hypocotyls of Brassioa and 
Beta — Radicles of Siuapis apholiotropic, due to the sensitiveness of 
their tips — Concluding remarks and summary of chapter — Means 
by which circumnutation lias been converted into heliotropiam or 
apheliotropism. 

No one can look at the plants growing on a bank or 
on the borders of a thick wood, and doubt that the 
young stems and leaves place themselves so that the 
leaves may be well illuminated. They are thus enabled 
to decompose carbonic acid. But the sheath-like coty- 
ledons of some GraminesB, for instance, those of Pha- 
laris, are not green and contain very little starch ; 
from which fact we may infer that they decompose 
little oi*no carbonic acid. Nevertheless, they are ex- 
tremely heliotropic ; and this probably serves them in 
another way, namely, as a guide from the buried seeds 
through fissures in the ground or through overlying 
masses of vegetation, into the light and air. This view 

2 G 
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is strengthened by the fact that with Phalaris and 
Avena the first true leaf, which is bright green and no 
doubt decomposes carbonic acid, exhibits hardly a 
trace of hcliotropism. The heliotropic movements of 
many other seedlings probably aid them in like 
manner in emerging from the ground ; for apogeo- 
tropism by itself would blindly guide them upwards, 
against any overlying obstacle. 

Hcliotropism prevails so extensively among the 
higher plants, that there are extremely few, of which 
some part, either the stem, flower-peduncle, petiole, 
or leaf, does not bend towards a lateral light. 
Drosera rotundifolia is one of the few plants the 
leaves of which exhibit no trace of heliotropism. Nor 
could we see any in Dionsea, though the plants were 
not so carefully observed. Sir J. Hooker exposed the 
pitchers of Sarracenia for some time to a lateral light, 
but they did not bend towards it.* Wc can understand 
the reason why thege insectivorous plants should not 
be heliotropic, as they do not live chiefly by decom- 
posing carbonic acid ; and it is much more important 
to them that their leaves should occupy the best 
position for capturing insects, than that they should 
be fully exposed to the light. 

Tendrils, which consist of leaves or of other organs 
modified, and the stems of twining plants, are, as 
Mohl long ago remarked; rarely heliotropic ; and here 
again we can see the reason why, for if they had 
moved towards a lateral light they would have been 
drawn away from their supports. But some tendrils are 
apheliotropic, for instance those of Bignonia ctipreolata 

* According to F. Kurtz (‘ Ver- tonia Calif ornica are strongly 
handl. des Bot. Vereins der Pro- apheliotropic. We failed to detect 
vinz Brandenburg/ Bd. xx. 1878) this movement in a plant which 
the leaves or pitchers of Darling - we possessed for a short time. 
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and of Smilax aspera ; and the stems of some plants 
which climb by rootlets, as those of the Ivy and Tecoma 
radicans , are likewise apheliotropic, and they thus find 
a support. The leaves, on the other hand, of most 
climbing plants are heliotropic ; but we could detect 
no signs of any such movement in those of Mutisia 
clematis . 

As heliotropism is so widely prevalent, and as 
twining plants are distributed throughout the whole 
vascular series, the apparent absence of any tendency 
in their stems to bend towards the light, seemed to 
us so remarkable a fact as to deserve further in- 
vestigation, for it implies that heliotropism can be 
readily eliminated. When twining plants are exposed 
to a lateral light, their stems go on revolving or cir- 
cumnutating about the same spot, without any evident 
deflection towards the light ; but we thought that 
we might detect some trace of heliotropism by com- 
paring the average rate at which the stems moved to 
and from the light during their successive revolutions.* 
Three young plants (about a foot in height) of Ipomoea 
c&rulea and four of I. purpurea , growing in separate 
pots, were placed on a bright day before a north-east 
window in a room otherwise darkened, with the tips 
of their revolving stems fronting the window. When 
the tip of each plant pointed directly from the window, 
and when again towards it, the times were recorded. 
This was continued from 6.45 A.M. till a little after 
2 p.m. on June 17th. After a few observations we 
concluded that we could safely estimate the time 

* Some erroneous statements number of observations, for we did 
are unfortunately given on this not then know at how unequal 
subject, in * The Movements and a rate the stems and tendrils of 
Habits of Climbing Plants,* 1875, climbing plants sometimes travel 
pp. 28, 32, 40, and 53. Conclusions in different parts of the same re- 
were drawn from an insufficient volution. 

2 a 2 
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taken by each semicircle, within a limit of error of at 
most 5 minutes. Although the rate of movement in 
different parts of the same revolution varied greatly, 
yet 22 semicircles to the light were completed, each 
on an average in 73*95 minutes ; and 22 semicircles 
from the light each in 73*5 minutes. It may, there- 
fore, be said that they travelled to and from the light 
at exactly the same average rate ; though probably 
the accuracy of the result was in part accidental. In 
the evening the stems were not in the least deflected 
towards the window. Nevertheless, there appears to 
exist a vestige of heliotropism, for with 6 out of the 
7 plants, the first semicircle from the light, described 
in the early morning after they had been subjected to 
darkness during the night and thus probably rendered 
more sensitive, required rather more time, and the first 
semicircle to the light considerably less time, than the 
average. Thus with all 7 plants, taken together, the 
mean time of the first semicircle in the morning from 
the light, was 76*8 minutes, instead of 73*5 minutes, 
which is the mean of all the semicircles during the 
day from the light ; and the mean of the first semi- 
circle to the light was only 63*1, instead of 73*95 
minutes, which was the mean of all the semicircles 
during the day to the light. 

Similar observations were made on Wistaria Sinensis 
and the mean of 9 semicircles from the light was 
117 minutes, and of 7 semicircles to the light 122 
minutes, and this difference does not exceed the pro- 
bable limit of error. During the three days of expo- 
sure, the shoot did not become at all bent towards the 
window before which it stood. In this case the first 
semicircle from the light in the early morning of each 
day, required rather less time for its performance than 
did the first semicircle to the light ; and this result, 
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if not accidental, appears to indicate that the shoots 
retain a trace of an original apheliotropic tendency. 
With Lonicera brachypoda the semicircles from and to 
the light differed considerably in time; for 5 semi- 
circles from the light required on a mean 202*4 
minutes, and 4 to the light, 229*5 minutes ; but the 
shoot moved very irregularly, and under these circum- 
stances the observations were much too few. 

It is remarkable that the same part on the same 
plant may be affected by light in a widely different 
manner at different ages, and as it appears at different 
seasons. The hypocotyledonous stems of Ipomoea 
casrulea and purpurea are extremely heliotropic, whilst 
the stems of older plants, ’only about a foot in height, 
are, as we have just seen, almost wholly insensible to 
light. Sachs states (and we have observed the same 
fact) that the hypbcotyls of the Ivy ( Hedera helix) are 
slightly heliotropic ; whereas the stems of plants grown 
to a few inches in height become so strongly aphelio- 
tropic, that they bend at right angles away from the 
light. Nevertheless, some young plants which had 
behaved in this manner early in the summer again 
became distinctly heliotropic in the beginning of 
September ; and the zigzag courses of their stems, as 
they slowly curved towards a north-east window, were 
traced during 10 days. The stems of very young 
plants of Tropesolum majus are highly heliotropic, whilst 
those of older plants, according to Sachs, are slightly 
apheliotropic. In all these cases the heliotropism of 
the very young stems serves to expose the cotyledons, 
or wheif the cotyledons are hypogean the first true 
leaves, fully to the light ; and the loss of this power 
by the older stems, or their becoming apheliotropic, 
is connected with their habit of climbing. 

Most seedling plants are strongly heliotropic, and 
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it is no doubt a great advantage to them in their 
struggle for life to expose their cotyledons to the 
light as quickly and as fully as possible, for the sake 
of obtaining carbon. It has been shown in the first 
chapter that the greater number of seedlings circum- 
nutate largely and rapidly ; and as heliotropism con- 
sists of modified circumnutation, we are tempted to 
look at the high development of these two powers in 
seedlings as intimately connected. Whether there are 
any plants which circumnutate slowly and to a small 
extent, and yet are highly heliotropic, we do not 
know; but there are several, and there is nothing 
surprising in this fact, which circumnutate largely and 
are not at all, or only slightly, heliotropic. Of such 
cases Drosera rotundifolia offers an excellent instance. 
The stolons of the strawberry circumnutate almost 
like the stems of climbing plants, and they are not at 
all affected by a moderate light; but when exposed 
late in the summer to a somewhat brighter light they 
were slightly heliotropic; in sunlight, according to 
De Vries, they are apheliotropic. Climbing plants 
circumnutate much more widely than any other plants, 
yet they are not at all heliotropic. 

Although the stems of most seedling plants are 
strongly heliotropic, some few are but slightly helio- 
tropic, without our being able to assign any reason. 
This is the case with the hypocotyl of Cassia torn, and 
we were struck with the same fact with some other 
seedlings, for instance, those of Reseda odorata. With 
respect to the degree of sensitiveness of the more 
sensitive kinds, it was shown in the last chapter that 
seedlings of several species, placed before a north-east 
window protected by several blinds, and exposed in 
the rear to the diffused light of the room, moved 
w*ith unerring certainty towards the window, although 
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it was impossible to judge, excepting by the shadow 
cast by an upright pencil on a white card, on which 
side most light entered, so that the excess on one side 
must have been extremely small. 

A pot with seedlings of Phalaris Ganariensis, which 
had been raised in darkness, was placed in a com- 
pletely darkened room, at 12 feet from a very small 
lamp. After 3 h. the cotyledons were doubtfully 
curved towards the light, and after 7 h. 40 m. from 
the first exposure, they were all plainly, though 
slightly, curved towards the lamp. Now, at this dis- 
tance of 12 feet, the light was so obscure that we could 
not see the seedlings themselves, nor read the large 
lloman figures on the white face of a watch, nor see a 
pencil line on paper, but could just distinguish a line 
made with Indian ink. It is a more surprising fact 
that no visible ‘shadow was cast by a pencil held 
upright on a white card; the seedlings, therefore, 
were acted on by a difference in the illumination of 
their two sides, which the human eye could not dis- 
tinguish. On another occasion even a less degree of 
light acted, for some cotyledons of Phalaris became 
slightly curved towards the same lamp at a distance 
of 20 feet; at this distance we could not see a cir- 
cular dot 2 # 29 mm. (*09 inch) in diameter made with 
Indian ink on white paper, though we could just see a 
dot 3*56 mm. (*14 inch) in diameter; yet a dot of 
the former size appears large when seen in the light.* 

We next tried how small a beam of light would act ; 
as this bears on light serving as a guide to seedlings 
whilst Ifchey emerge through fissured or encumbered 
ground. A pot with seedlings of Phalaris was covered 

* Strasburger says (‘ Wirkung Haematococcus moved to a light 
des Lichtes auf Schw'armsporen/ which only just sufficed to allow 
1878, p. 52), that the spores of middle-sized type to be read. 
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by a tin-vessel, having on one side a circular hole 
1*23 mm. in diameter (i.e. a little less than the T ‘oth of 
an inch) ; and the box was placed in front of a paraffin 
lamp and on another occasion in front of a window ; 
and both times the seedlings were manifestly bent 
after a few hours towards the little hole. . 

A more severe trial was now made ; little tubes of 
very thin glass, closed at their upper ends and coated 
with black varnish, were slipped over the cotyledons 
of Phalaris (which had germinated in darkness) and 
just fitted them. Narrow stripes of the varnish had 
been previously scraped off one side, through which 
alone light could enter ; and their dimensions were 
afterwards measured under’ the microscope. As a 
control experiment, similar unvarnished and trans- 
parent tubes were tried, and they did not prevent the 
cotyledons bending towards the light.* Two cotyledons 
were placed before a south-west window, one of which 
was illuminated by a stripe in the varnish, only *004 
inch (0T mm.) in breadth and *016 inch (0*4 mm.) in 
length ; and the other by a stripe *008 inch in breadth 
and *06 inch in length. The seedlings were examined 
after an exposure of 7 h. 40 m., and were found to be 
manifestly bowed towards the light. Some other coty- 
ledons were at the same time treated similarly, ex- 
cepting that the little stripes were directed not to the 
sky, but in such a manner that they received only the 
diffused light from the room ; and these cotyledons did 
not become at all bowed. Seven other cotyledons were 
illuminated through narrow, but comparatively long, 
cleared stripes in the varnish — namely, in breadth 
between *01 and *026 inch, and in length between *15 
and *3 inch ; and these all became bowed to the side, 
by which light entered through the stripes, whether 
these were directed towards the sky or to one side of 
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the room. That light passing through a hole only 
*004 inch in breadth by *016 in length, should induce 
curvature, seems to us a surprising fact. 

Before we knew how extremely sensitive the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris were to light, we endeavoured to 
trace their circumnutation in darkness by the aid of 
a small wax taper, held for a minute or two at each 
observation in nearly the same position, a little on the 
left side in front of the vertical glass on which the 
tracing was made. The seedlings were thus observed 
seventeen times in the course of the day, at intervals of 
from half to three-quarters of an hour ; and late in the 
evening we were surprised to find that all the 29 coty- 
ledons were greatly curved and pointed towards the 
vertical glass, a little to the left where the taper had 
been held. The tracings showed that they had tra- 
velled in zigzag lines. Thus, an exposure to a feeble 
light for a very short time at the above specified 
intervals, sufficed to induce well-marked heliotropism. 
An analogous case was observed with the hypocotyls 
of Solarium lycopersicum. We at first attributed this 
result to the after-effects of the light on each occasion ; 
but since reading Wiesner’s observations,* which will 
be referred to in the last chapter, we cannot doubt that 
an intermittent light is more efficacious than a con- 
tinuous one, as plants are especially sensitive to any 
contrast in its amount. 

The cotyledons of Phalaris bend much more slowly 
towards a very obscure light than towards a bright 
one. Thus, in the experiments with seedlings placed 
in a datk room at 12 feet from a very small lamp, they 
were just perceptibly and doubtfully curved towards it 
after 3 h., and only slightly, yet certainly, after 4 h. 


* ‘ Sitz. der k. Akad. der Wissensok.* (Vienna), Jan. 1880, p. 12. 
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After 8 h. 40 m. the chords of their arcs were deflected 
from the perpendicular by an average angle of only 
16°. Had the light been bright, they would have 
become much more curved in between 1 and 2 h. 
Several trials were made with seedlings placed at- 
various distances from a small lamp in a dark room ; 
but we will give only one trial. Six pots were placed 
at distances of 2, 4, 8, 12, 16, and 20 feet from the 
lamp, before which they were left for 4 h. As light 
decreases in a geometrical ratio, the seedlings in the 
2nd pot received Jth, those in the 3rd pot T ' F th, 
those in the 4th ^th, those in the 5th th, and those 
in the 6th -pi-yth of the light received by the seedlings in 
the first or nearest pot. Therefore it might have been 
expected that there would have been an immense differ- 
ence in the degree of their heliotropic curvature in the 
several pots ; and there was a well-Inarked difference 
between those which stood nearest and furthest from 
the lamp, but the difference in each successive pair of 
pots was extremely small. In order to avoid prejudice, 
we asked three persons, who knew nothing about the 
experiment, to arrange the pots in order according to 
the degree of curvature of the cotyledons. The first 
person arranged them in proper order, but doubted 
long between the 12 feet and 16 feet pots ; yet these 
two received light in the proportion of 36 to 64. The 
second person also arranged them properly, but 
doubted between the 8 feet and 12 feet pots, which 
received light in the proportion of 16 to 36. The 
third person arranged them in wrong order, and 
doubted about four of the pots. This evidence shows 
conclusively how little the curvature of the seedlings 
differed in the successive pots, in comparison with the 
great difference in the amount of light which they 
received; and it should be noted that there was no 
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excess of superfluous light, for the cotyledons became 
but little and slowly curved even in the nearest pot. 
Close to the 6th pot, at the distance of 20 feet from 
the lamp, the light allowed us just to distinguish 
a dot 3*56 mm. (*14 inch) in diameter, made with 
Indian ink on white paper, but not a dot 2’29 mm. 
(*09 inch) in diameter. 

The degree of curvature of the cotyledons of Phalaris 
within a given time, depends not merely on the 
amount of lateral light which they may then receive, 
but on that which they have previously received from 
above and on all sides. Analogous facts have been 
given with respect to the nyctitropic and periodic 
movements of plants. Of two pots containing seedlings 
of Phalaris which had germinated in darkness, one was 
still kept in the dark, and the other was exposed (Sept. 
26th) to the light in a greenhouse during a cloudy day 
and on the following bright morning. On this morn- 
ing (27th), at 10.30 a.m., both pots were placed in a 
box, blackened within and open in front, before a 
north-east window, protected by a linen and muslin 
blind and by a towel, so that but little light was 
admitted, though the sky was bright. Whenever the 
pots were looked at, this was done as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the cotyledons were then held transversely 
with respect to the light, so that their curvature could 
not have been thus increased or diminished. After 
50 m. the seedlings which had previously been kept 
in darkness, were perhaps, and after 70 m. were cer- 
tainly, curved, though very slightly, towards the 
windoW. After 85 m. some of the seedlings, which 
had previously been illuminated, were perhaps a little 
affected, and after 100 m. some of the younger ones 
were certainly a little curved towards the light. At 
this time (i.e. after 100 m.) there was a plain difference 
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in the curvature of the seedlings in the two pots. 
After 2 h. 12 m. the chords of the arcs of four of 
the most strongly curved seedlings in each pot were 
measured, and the mean angle from the perpendicular 
of those which had previously been kept in darkness 
was 19°, and of those which had previously been illu- 
minated only 7°. Nor did this difference diminish 
during two additional hours. As a check, the seed- 
lings in both pots were then placed in complete dark- 
ness for two hours, in order that apogeotropism should 
act on them*; and those in the one pot which were 
little curved became in this time almost completely 
upright, whilst the more curved ones in the other pot 
still remained plainly curved. 

Two days afterwards the experiment was repeated, 
with the sole difference that even less light was 
admitted through the window, as it was protected by a 
linen and muslin blind and by two towels ; the sky, 
moreover, was somewhat less bright. The result was 
the same as before, excepting that everything occurred 
rather slower. The seedlings which had been pre- 
viously kept in darkness were not in the least curved 
after 54 in., but were so after 70 m. Those which had 
previously been illuminated were not at all affected 
until 130 m. had elapsed, and" then only slightly. 
After 145 m. some of the seedlings in this latter pot 
were certainly curved towards the light ; and there 


was now a plain difference between the two pots. After 
’£ K 45 m. tbe chords oi the am oi 2> seedlings in 
each pot were measured, and the mean angle from.the 
perpendicular was 16° for those in the pot whiffh had 
previously been kept in darkness, and only 5° for 
those which had previously been illuminated. 

The curvature of the cotyledons of Phalaris towards 
a lateral light is therefore certainly influenced by the 
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degree to which they have been previously illu- 
minated. We shall presently see that the influence 
of light on their bending continues for a short time 
after the light has been extinguished. These facts, as 
well as that of the curvature not increasing or de- 
creasing in nearly the same ratio with that of the 
amount of light which they receive, as shown in the 
trials with the plants before the lamp, all indicate 
that light acts on them as a • stimulus, in somewhat 
the same manner as on the nervous system of animals, 
and not in a direct manner on the cells - or cell-walls 
which by their contraction or expansion cause the 
curvature. * 

It has already been incidentally shown *how slowly 
the cotyledons of Phalaris bend towards a very dim 
light ; but when they were placed before a bright 
paraffin lamp their tips were all curved .rectangularly 
towards it in % h. 20 m. The hypocotyls of Solanum 
lycopersicum had bent in the morning at right angles 
towards a north-east window. At 1 p.m. (Oct. 21st) the 
pot was turned round, so that the seedlings now pointed 
from the light, but by 5 p.m. they had reversed their 
curvature and again pointed to the light. They had 
thus passed through 180° in 4 h., having in the 
morning previously passed through about 90°, But the 
reversal of the first half of the curvature will haye 
been aided by apogeotropism. Similar cases were 
observed with other seedlings, for instance, with those 
of Sinapis alba . 

We attempted to ascertain in how short a time 
light *cted on the cotyledons of Phalaris, but this 
was difficult on account of their rapid circumnutating 
movement; moreover, they differ much in sensibility, 
according to age; nevertheless, some of our observa- 
tions are worth giving. Pots with seedlings were 
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placed under a microscope provided with an eye-piece 
micrometer, of which each division equalled 3 -^th of an 
inch (0*051 mm.) ; and they were at first illuminated 
by light from a paraffin lamp passing through a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potassium, which does not induce 
heliotropism. Thus the direction in which the coty- 
ledons were eircumnutating could be observed inde- 
pendently of any action from the light ; and they could 
be made, by turning round the pots, to eircumnutate 
transversely to the line in which the light would strike 
them, as soon as the solution was removed. The fact 
that the direction of the eircumnutating movement 
might change at any moment, and thuS the plant 
might bend either towards or from the lamp indepen- 
dently of the action of the light, gave an element of 
uncertainty to the results. After the solution had 
been removed, five seedlings which Were eircumnutat- 
ing transversely to the line of light, began to move 
towards it, in 6 , 4, 7£, 6 , and 9 minutes. In one of 
these cases, the apex of the cotyledon crossed five 
of the divisions of the micrometer (i.e. T Joth of an 
inch, or 0*254 mm.) towards the light in 3 m. Of two 
seedlings which were moving directly from the light at 
the time when the solution was removed, one began to 
move towards it in 13 m., and the other in 15 m. 
This latter seedling was observed for more than an 
hour and continued to move towards the light; it 
crossed at one time 5 divisions of the micrometer 
(0*254 mm.) in 2 m. 30 s. In all these cases, the 
movement towards the light was extremely unequal in 
rate, and the cotyledons often remained almost sta- 
tionary for some minutes, and two of them retrograded 
a little. Another seedling which was eircumnutating 
transversely to the line of light, moved towards it in 
4 m. after the solution was removed ; it then remained 
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almost stationary for 10 m. ; then crossed 5 divisions 
of the micrometer in 6 m.; and then 8 divisions in 
11 m. This unequal rate of movement, interrupted 
by pauses, and at first with occasional retrogressions, 
accords well with our conclusion that heliotropism 
consists of modified cireumnutation. 

In order to observe how long the after-effects of 
light lasted, a pot with seedlings of Phalaris, which 
had germinated in darkness, was placed at 10.40 a.m. 
before a north-east window, being protected on all 
other sides from the light; and the movement of a 
cotyledon was traced on a horizontal glass. It cir- 
cumnutated libout the same space for the first 24 m., 
and during the next 1 h. 33 m. moved rapidly towards . 
the light. The light was now (i.e. after 1 h. 57 m.) 
completely excluded, but ,the cotyledon continued 
bending in the satne direction as before, certainly for 
more than 15 m., probably for about 27 m. TJie doubt 
arose from the necessity of not looking at the seed- 
lings often, and thus exposing them, though momen- 
tarily, to the light. This same seedling was now kept 
in the dark, until 2.18 r.M., by which time it had 
reacquired through apogeotropism its original upright 
position, when it was again exposed to the light from 
a clouded sky. By 3 p.m. it had moved a very short 
distance towards the light, but during the next 45 m. 
travelled quickly towards it. After this exposure of 
1 h. 27 m. to a rather dull sky, the light was again 
completely excluded, but the cotyledon continued to 
bend in the same direction as before for 14 m. within 
a very small limit of error. It was then placed in 
the dark, and it now moved backwards, so that after 
1 h. 7 m. it stood close to where it had started from at 
2.18 p.m. These observations show that the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris, after being exposed to a lateral 
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light, continue to bend in the same direction for 
between a quarter and half an hour. 

In the two experiments just given, the cotyledons 
moved backwards or from the window shortly after 
being subjected to darkness; and whilst tracing the 
circumnutation of various kinds of seedlings exposed 
to a lateral light, we repeatedly observed that late in 
the evening, as the light waned, they moved from it. 
This fact is shown in some of the diagrams given in 
the last chapter. We wished therefore to learn whether 
this was wholly due to apogeotropism, or whether an 
organ after bending towards the light tended from 
any other cause to bend from it, as soon as the light 
failed. Accordingly, two pots of seedling Phalaris 
and one pot of seedling Brassica were exposed for 8 h. 
before a paraffin lamp, by which time the cotyledons 
of the former and the hypocotyls of the latter were bent 
rectangularly towards the light. The pots were now 
quickly laid horizontally, so that the upper parts of 
the cotyledons and of the hypocotyls of 9 seedlings 
projected vertically upwards, as proved by a plumb-line. 
In this position they could not be acted on by apo- 
geotropism, and if they possessed any tendency to 
straighten themselves or to bend in opposition to their 
former heliotropic curvature, this would be exhibited, 
for it would be opposed at first very slightly by apogeo- 
tropism. They were kept in the dark for 4 h., during 
which time they were twice looked at ; but no uniform 
bending in opposition to their former heliotropic 
curvature could be detected. We have said uniform 
bending, because they circumnutated in thfcir new 
position, and after 2 h. were inclined in different 
directions (between 4° and 11°) from the perpendicular. 
Their directions were also changed after two additional 
hours, and again on the following morning. We may 
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therefore conclude that the bending back of plants 
from a light, when this becomes obscure or is extin- 
guished, is wholly due to apogeotropism.* 

In our various experiments we were often struck 
with the accuracy with which seedlings pointed to a 
light although of small size. To test this, many seed- 
lings of Phalaris, which had germinated in darkness in 
a very narrow box several feet in length, were placed 
in a darkened room near to and in front of a lamp 
having a small cylindrical wick. The cotyledons at 
the two ends and in the central part of the box, would 
therefore have to bend in widely different directions 
in order to p<5int to the light. After they had become 
rectangularly bent, a long white thread was stretched 
by two persons, close over and parallel, first to one and 
then to another cotyledon ; and the thread was found 
in almost every case actually to intersect the small 
circular wick of the now extinguished lamp. The 
deviation from accuracy never exceeded, as far as we 
could judge, a degree or two. This extreme accuracy 
seems at first surprising, but is not really so, for an 
upright cylindrical stem, whatever its position may 
be with respect to the light, would have exactly half 
its circumference illuminated and half in shadow ; and 
as the difference in illumination of the two sides is 
the exciting cause of heliotropism, a cylinder would 
naturally bend with much accuracy towards the light. 
The cotyledons, however, of Phalaris are not cylin- 
drical, but oval in section; and the longer axis was 
to the shorter axis (in the one which was measured) 
as 100 Vb 70. Nevertheless, no difference could be 

* It appears from a reference lieliotropioally is at the same time 
in Wiesnor (‘ Dio Undulirende striving, through apogeotropism, 
Nutation der Internodien,’ p. 7), to raise itself into a vertical posi- 
that H. Muller of Thurgau found tion. 
that a stem which is bending 

2 H 
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detected in the accuracy of their bending, whether 
they stood with their broad or narrow sides facing 
the light, or in any intermediate position ; and so it 
was with the cotyledons of Avena sativa , which are 
likewise oval in section. Now, a little reflection will 
show that in whatever position the cotyledons may 
stand, there will be a line of greatest illumination, 
exactly fronting the light, and on each side of this 
line an equal amount of light will be received ; but 
if the oval stands obliquely with respect to the light, 
this will be diffused over a wider surface on one side 
of the central line than on the other. We may there- 
fore infer that the same amount of light, whether 
diffused over a wider surface or concentrated on a 
smaller surface, produces exactly the same effect ; for 
the cotyledons in the long narrow box stood in all 
sorts of positions with reference to the light, yet all 
pointed truly towards it. 

That the bending of the cotyledons to the light 
depends on the illumination of one whole side or on 
the obscuration of the whole opposite side, and not on 
a narrow longitudinal zone in the line of the light 
being affected, was shown by the effects of painting 
longitudinally with Indian ink one side of five coty- 
ledons of Phalaris. These were then placed on a table 
near to a south-west window, and the painted half was 
directed either to the right or left. The result was that 
instead of bending in a direct line towards the window, 
they were deflected from the window and towards the 
unpainted side, by the following angles, 35°, 83°, 31°, 
43°, and 39°. It should be remarked that it was hardly 
possible to paint one-half accurately, or to place all 
the seedlings which are oval in section in quite the 
same position relatively to the light; and this will 
account for the differences in the angles. Five coty- 
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ledons of A vena were also painted in the same manner, 
but with greater care; and they were laterally de- 
flected : from the line of the window, towards the 
unpainted side, by the following angles, 44°, 44°, 55°, 
51°, and 57°. This deflection of the cotyledons from 
the window is intelligible, for the whole unpainted 
side must have received some light, whereas the oppo- 
site and painted side received none ; but a narrow 
zone on the unpainted side directly in front of the 
window will have received most light, and all the 
hinder parts (half an oval in section) less and less light 
in varying degrees; and we may conclude that the 
angle of deflection is the resultant of the action of the 
light over the whole of the unpainted side. 

It should have been premised that painting with 
Indian ink does not injure plants, at least within 
several hours ; and it could injure them only by stop- 
ping respiration. To ascertain whether injury was thus 
soon caused, the upper halves of 8 cotyledons of A vena 
were thickly coated with transparent matter, — 4 with 
gum, and 4 with gelatine ; they were placed in the 
morning before a window, and by the evening they 
were normally bowed towards the light, although the 
coatings now consisted of dry crusts of gum and 
gelatine. Moreover, if the seedlings which were painted 
longitudinally with Indian ink had been injured on 
the painted side, the opposite side would have gone 
on growing, and they would consequently have become 
bowed towards the painted side ; whereas the curvature 
was always, as we have seen, in tbe opposite direction, 
or towards the unpainted side which was exposed to 
the light. We witnessed the effects of injuring longi- 
tudinally one side of the cotyledons of Avena and 
Phalaris ; for before we knew that grease was highly 
injurious to them, several were painted down one side 
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with a mixture of oil and lamp-black, and were then 
exposed before a window ; others similarly treated were 
afterwards tried in darkness. These cotyledons soon 
became plainly bowed towards the blackened side, 
evidently owing to the grease on this side having 
checked their growth, whilst growth continued on the 
opposite side. But it deserves notice that the curva- 
ture differed from that caused by light, which ulti- 
mately becomes abrupt near the ground. These 
seedlings did not afterwards die, but were much injured 
and grew badly. 

Localised Sensitiveness to Light, and its 

TRANSMITTED EFFECTS. 

Phalaris Canariensis . — Whilst observing the accu- 
racy with which the cotyledons of "this plant became 
bent towards the light of a small lamp, we were 
impressed with the idea that the uppermost part deter- 
mined the direction of the curvature of the lower part. 
When the cotyledons are exposed to a lateral light, 
the upper part bends first, and afterwards the bending 
gradually extends down to the base, and, as we shall 
presently see, even a little beneath the ground. 
This holds good with cotyledons from less than 
•1 inch (one was observed to act in this manner which 
was only *03 in height) to about *5 of an inch in 
height ; but when they have grown to nearly an inch 
in height, the basal part, for a length of # 15 to *2 of 
an inch above the ground, ceases to bend.. As with 
young cotyledons the lower part goes on bending, 
after the upper part has become well arched towards 
a lateral light, the apex would ultimately point to 
the ground instead of to the light, did not the upper 
part reverse its curvature and straighten itself, as 
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soon as the upper convex surface of the bowed- 
down portion received more light than the lower 
concave surface. The position ultimately assumed by 
young and upright cotyledons, exposed to light enter- 
ing obliquely from above through a window, is shown 
in the accompanying figifre (Fig. 181); and hero it 
may be seen that the whole upper part has become 
very nearly straight. When the cotyledons were 
exposed before a bright lamp, standing on the same 
level with them, the upper part, which was at first 


Fig. 181. 



Ph'ilaris Canariemis ; cotyledons after exposure in a box open on one side 
in front of a south-west window during 8 h. Curvature towards the 
light accurately traced. The short horizontal lines show the level of 
the ground. 

greatly arched towards the light, became straight and 
strictly parallel with the surface of the soil in the 
pots ; tho basal part being now rectangularly bent. 
All this great amount of curvature, together with the 
subsequent straightening of tho upper part, was often 
effected in a few hours. 

After the uppermost part has become bowed a little to the 
light, its overhanging weight must tend to increase the curva- 
ture of the lower part ; but any such effect was shown in several 
ways to be quite insignificant. When little caps of tin-foil 
(hereafter to be described) were placed on tho summits of the 
cotyledon^, though this must have added considerably to their 
weight, the rate or amount of bending was not thus increased. 
But the best evidenco was afforded by placing pots with seedlings 
of Phalaris before a lamp in such a position, that the cotyledons 
were horizontally extended and projected at right angles to the 
line of light. In the course of h. they were directed towards 
the light with their bases bent at right angles ; and this abrupt 
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curvature could not have been aided in the least by the weight 
of the upper part, which acted at right angles to the plane of 
curvature. 

It will be shown that when the upper halves of the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris and Avena were enclosed in little pipes of 
tin-foil or of blackened glass, in which case the upper part was 
mechanically prevented from betiding, the lower and unenclosed 
part did not bend when exposed to a lateral light; and it 
occurred to us that this fact might be due, not to the exclusion 
of the light from the upper part, but to some necessity of the 
bending gradually travelling down the cotyledons, so that 
unless the upper part first became bent, the lower could not 
bend, however much it might be stimulated. It was necessary 
for bur purpose to ascertain whether this notion was true, and it 
was proved false; for the lower halves of several cotyledons 
became bowed to the light, although their upper halves were 
enclosed in little glass tubes (not blackened), which prevented, 
as far as we could judge, their bending. Nevertheless, as the 
part within the tube might possibly bend a very little, fine rigid 
rods or flat splinters of thin glass wero cerftented with shellac to 
one side of the upper part of 15 cotyledons; and in six cases 
they were in addition tied *on with threads. They were thus 
forced to remain quite straight. The result was that the lower 
halves of all became bowed to the light, but generally not in so 
great a degree as the corresponding part of the free seedlings 
in the same pots; and this may perhaps be accounted for by 
some slight degree of injury having been caused by a consider- 
able surface having been smeared with shellac. It may be 
added, that when the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena are 
acted on by apogeotropism, it is the ripper part which begins 
first to bend; and when this part was rendered rigid in the 
manner just described, the upward curvature of the basal part 
was not thus prevented. 

To test our belief that the upper part of the cotyledons of 
Phalaris, when exposed to a lateral light, regulates the bending 
of the lower part, many experiments were tried ; but most of our 
first attempts proved useless from various causes not worth 
specifying. Seven cotyledons had their tips cut off for lengths 
varying between *1 and *16 of an inch, and these, when left 
exposed all day to a lateral light, remained upright. In another 
set of 7 cotyledons, the tips were cut off for a length of only 
about *05 of an inch (1*27 mm.) and these became bowed towards 
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a lateral light, but not nearly so much as the many other seed- 
lings in the same pots. This latter case shows that cutting off 
the tips does not by itself injure the plants so seriously as to 
prevent heliotropism ; but we thought at the time, that such 
injury might follow when a greater length was cut off, as in the 
first set of experiments. Therefore, no more trials of this kind 
were made, which we now regret; as we afterwards found that 
when the tips of three cotyledons were cut off for a length of 
*2 inch, and of four others for lengths of *14, *12, *1, and *07 
inch, and they were extended horizontally, the amputation did 
not interfere in the least with their bending vertically upwards, 
through the action of apogeotropism, like unmutilated speci- 
mens. It is therefore extremely improbable that the amputation 
of the tips for lengths of from T to *14 inch, could from the 
injury thus caused have prevented the lower part from bending 
towards the light. 

We next tried the effects of covering the upper part of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris with little caps which were impermeable 
to light ; the whole lower part being left fully exposed before a 
south-west window or a bright paraffin lamp. -Some of the caps 
were made of extremely thin tin-foil blackened within; these 
had the disadvantage of occasionally, though rarely, being too 
heavy, especially when twice folded. The basal edges could be 
pressed into close contact with the cotyledons ; though this 
again required care to prevent injuring' them. Nevertheless, 
any injury thus caused could be detected by removing the caps, 
and trying whether the cotyledons were then sensitive to light. 
Other caps were made of tubes of the thinnest glass, which 
when painted black served well, with the one great disadvantage 
that the lower ends could not be closed: But tubes were used 
which fitted the cotyledons almost closely, and black paper was 
placed on the soil round each, to check the upward reflection of 
light from the soil. Such tubes were in one respect far better 
than caps of tin-foil, as it was possible to cover at the same 
time some cotyledons with transparent and others with opaque 
tubes ; and thus our experiments could be controlled. It should 
be kepf in mind that young cotyledons were selected for trial, 
and that these when not interfered with become bowed down 
to the ground towards the light. 

We will begin with the glass-tubes. The summits of nine 
cotyledons, differing somewhat in height, were enclosed for 
,rather less than half their lengths in uncoloured or transparent 
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tubes ; and these were then exposed before a south-west window 
on a bright day for 8 li. All of them became strongly curved 
towards the light, in the same degree as the many other free 
seedlings in the samo pots ; so that the glass-tubes certainly did 
not prevent the cotyledons from bending towards the light. 
Nineteen other cotyledons were, at the samo time, similarly 
enclosed in tubes thickly painted with Indian ink. On five of 
them, the paint, to our surprise, contracted after exposure 
to the sunlight, and very narrow cracks were formed, through 
which a little light entered ; and these five cases were rejected. 
Of the ^remaining 14 cotyledons, the lower halves of which had 
been fully exposed to the light for the whole time, 7 continued 
quite straight and upright ; 1 was considerably bowed to the 
light, and 6 were slightly bowed, but with the exposed bases of 
most of them almost or quite straight. It is possiblo that somo 
light may have been reflected upwards from the soil and entered 
the bases of these 7 tubes, as the sun shone brightly, though 
bits of blackened paper had been placed on the soil round 
them. Nevertheless, the 7 cotyledons which were slightly 
bowed, together with the 7 upright ones, .presented a most re- 
markable contrast in appearance with the many other seedlings 
in the same pots to which nothing had been done. The 
blackened tubes were then removed from 10 of these seedlings, 
and they were now exposed before a lamp for 8 h. : 9 of them 
became greatly, and 1 moderately, curved towards the light, 
proving that tho previous absence of any curvature in the 
basal part, or the presence of only a slight degree of curvature 
there, was due to the exclusion of light from the upper part. 

Similar observations were made on 12 younger cotyledons 
with their upper halves enclosed within glass-tubes coated with 
black varnish, and with their lower halves fully exposed to 
bright sunshine. In these younger seedlings the sensitive zone 
seems to extend rather lower down, as was observed on some 
other occasions, for two became almost as much curved towards 
the light as the free seedlings; and the remaining ten were 
slightly curved, although tho basal part of several of them, 
which normally becomes more curved than any otlfbr part, 
exhibited hardly a trace of curvature. These 12 seedlings 
taken together differed greatly in their degree of curvature from 
all the many other seedlings in the same pots. 

Better evidence of the efficiency of the blackened tubes was 
incidentally afforded by some experiments hereafter to be given. 
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in which the upper halves of 14 cotyledons wore enclosed in 
tubes from which an extremely narrow stripe of the black 
varnish had been scraped off. These cleared stripes were 
not directed towards tho window, but obliquely to one side 
of the room, so that only a very littlo light could act on the 
upper halves of the cotyledons. These 14 seedlings remained 
during eight hours of exposure before a south-west window on 
a hazy day quite upright; whereas all the other many free 
seedlings in the same pots became greatly bowed towards the 
light. 

We will now turn to the trials with caps made of very thin 
tin-foil. These were placed at different times on the summits of 
24 cotyledons, and they extended down for a length of between 
*15 and *2 of an inch. The seedlings were exposed to a lateral 
light for periods varying between 6 h. 80 m. and 7 h. 45 m., 
which sufficed to cause all tho e other seedlings in the same pots 
to becomo almost rectangularly bent towards tho light. They 
varied in height from only *04 to 1T5 inch, but the greater 
number were about *75 inch. Of the 24 cotyledons with their 
summits thus protected, 3 became much bept, but not in the 
direction of the light, and as they did not straighten themselves 
through apogeotropism during the following night, either the 
caps were too heavy or the plants themselves were in a weak 
condition; and these three cases may be excluded. There 
are left for consideration 21 cotyledons ; of these 17 remained 
all the time quite upright ; tho other 4 became slightly inclined 
to the light, but not in a degree comparable w|th that of the 
many free seedlings in the same pots. As the glass-tubes, when 
unpainted, did not prevent the cotyledons from becoming 
greatly bowed, it cannot be supposed that the caps of very 
thin tin- foil did so, except through the exclusion of tho light. 
To prove that the plants had not been injured, the caps were 
removed from 6 of the upright seedlings, and these were exposed 
before a paraffin lamp for the same length of time as before, 
and they now all became greatly curved towards the light. 

As caps between *15 and *2 of ail inch in depth were thus 
proved %o bo highly efficient in preventing tho cotyledons from 
bending towards the light, 8 othef cotyledons were protected 
with caps between only *06 and T2 in depth. Of these, two 
remained vertical, one was considerably and five slightly curved 
towards the light, but far less so than the free seedlings in tho 
same pots. 
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Another trial was made in a different manner, namely, by 
bandaging with strips of tin-foil, about *2 in breadth, the upper 
part, but not the actual summit, of eight moderately young 
seedlings a little over half an inch in height. The summits and 
the basal parts were thus left fully exposed to a lateral light 
during 8 h. ; an upper intermediate zone being protected. 
With four of theso seedlings the summits were exposed for 
a length of *05 inch, and in two of them this part became 
curved towards the light, but the whole lower part remained 
quite upright; whereas the entire length of the other two 
seedlings became slightly curved towards the light. Tho 
summits of tho four other seedlings were exposed for a length 
of *04 inch, and of these one remained almost upright, whilst 
the other three becamo considerably curved towards the light. 
The many free seedlings in the same pots ivcre all greatly 
curved towards tho light. 

From these several sets of experiments, including those with 
the glass-tubes, and thoso when the tips were cut off, we may 
infer that the exclusion of light from tho upper part of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris prevents the lower part, though fully 
exposed to a lateral light, from becoming curved. The summit 
for a length of *04 or *05 of an inch, though it is itself sensitive 
and curves towards the light, has only a slight power of causing 
the lower part to bend. Nor has the exclusion of light from the 
summit for a length of T of an inch a strong influence on the 
curvature of the lower part. On the other hand, an exclusion 
for a length of between *15 and ,( 2 of an inch, or of the whole 
upper half, plainly prevents the lower and fully illuminated 
part from becoming curved in the manner (see. Fig. 181) which 
invariably occurs when a free cotyledon is exposed to a lateral 
light. With very young seedlings the sensitive zone seems to 
extend rather lower down relatively to their height than in older 
seedlings. We must therefore conclude that when seedlings 
are freely exposed to a lateral light some influence is trans- 
mitted from the upper to the lower part, causing the latter to 
bend. 

This conclusion is supported by what may be seen \o occur 
on a small scale, especially with young cotyledons, without any 
artificial exclusion of the light ; for they bend beneath the earth 
where no light can enter. Seeds of Phalaris were covered 
with a layer one-fourth of an inch in thickness of very fine 
sand, consisting of extremely minute grains of silex coated with 
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oxide of iron. A layer of this sand, moistened to the same 
degree as that over the seeds, was spread over a glass-plate ; and 
when the layer was *05 of an inch in thickness (carefully mea- 
sured) no light from a bright sky could be seen to pass through 
it, unless it was viewed through a long blackened tube, and 
then a trace of light could be detected, but probably much too 
little to aifect any plant. A layer *1 of an inch in thickness was 
quite impermeable to light, as judged by the eye aided by the tube. 
It may be worth adding that the layer, when dried, remained 
equally impermeable to light. This sand yielded to very slight 
pressure whilst kept moist, and in this state did not contract 
or crack in the least. In a first trial, cotyledons which had 
grown to a moderate height were exposed for 8 h. before a paraffin 
lamp, and they became greatly bowed. At their bases on the 
shaded side opposite to the light, well-defined, crescentic, open 
furrows were formed, which (measured under a microscope with 
a micrometer) were from '02 to 03 of an inch in breadth, and 
these had evidently been left by the bending of the buried bases 
of the cotyledons towards the light. On the side of the light 
the cotyledons were in close contact with the sand, which was a 
very little heaped up. By removing with a sharp knife the 
sand on one side of the cotyledons in the line of the light, the 
bent portion and the open furrows wero found to extend down 
to a depth of about T of an inch, where no light could enter. 
The chords of the short buried arcs formed in four cases angles 
of 11°, 13°, 15°, and 18°, with the perpendicular. By the 
following morning these short bowed portions had straightened 
themselves through apogeotropism. 

In the next trial much younger cotyledons wero similarly 
treated, but were exposed to a rather obscure lateral light. 
After some hours, a bowed cotyledon, * 3 inch in height, had an 
open furrow on the shaded sido *04 inch in breadth; another 
cotyledon, only *13 inch in height, had left a furrow *02 inch in 
breadth. But the most curious case was that of a cotyledon which 
had just protruded above the ground and was only *03 inch in 
height, and this was found to bo bowed in the direction of the 
light to a depth of *2 of an inch beneath the surface. From 
what we know of the impermeability of this sand to light, the 
upper illuminated part in these several cases must have deter- 
mined the curvature of the lower buried portions. But an 
apparent cause of doubt may be suggested : as the cotyledons 
are continually circumnutating, they tend to form a minute 
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crack or furrow all round their bases, which would admit a 
little light on all sides ; but this would not happen when they 
were illuminated laterally, for we know that they quickly bend 
towards a lateral light, and they then press so firmly against the 
sand on the illuminated side as to furrow it, and this would 
effectually exclude light on this side. Any light admitted on 
the opposite and shaded sido, where an open furrow is formed, 
would tend to counteract the curvaturo towards the lamp or 
other source of the light. It may bo added, that the use of fine 
moist sand, which yields easily to pressuro, was indispensable 
in the above experiments ; for seedlings raised in common soil, 
not kept especially damp, and exposed for 9 h. 30 m. to a strong 
lateral light, did not form an open furrow at their bases on the 
shaded sido, and were not bowed beneath the surface. 

Perhaps the most striking proof of the action* of the upper 
on the lower part of the cotyledons of Phalaris, when laterally 
illuminated, was afforded by the blackened glass-tubes (before 
alluded to) with very narrow stripes of the varnish scraped 
off on one side, through which a little light was admitted. 
The breadth of these stripes or slits varied between *01 and 
*02 inch (*25 and *51 mm.). Cotyledons with their upper 
halves enclosed in such tubes wero placed before a south-west 
window, in such a position, that the scraped stripes did not 
directly face the window, but obliquely to one side. The seed- 
lings wore left exposed for 8 h., before the close of which time 
the many free seedlings in the same pots had become greatly 
bowed towards the window. Under these circumstances, the 
whole lower halves of the cotyledons, which had their summits 
enclosed in the tubes, wore fully exposed to the light of the 
sky, whilst their upper halves received exclusively or chiefly 
diffused light from tho room, and this only through a very 
narrow slit on one side. Now, if the curvature of the lower 
part had been determined by the illumination of this part, all 
the cotyledons assuredly would liavo become curved towards 
the window; but this was far from being the case. Tubes 
of the kind just described were placed on several occasions 
over the upper halves of 27 cotyledons; 14 of them remained 
all the time quite vertical; so that sufficient diffused light 
did not enter through the narrow slits to produce any effect 
whatever; and they behaved in the same manner as if their 
upper halves had been enclosed in completely blackened tubes. 
The lower halves of the 13 other cotyledons became bowed 
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not directly in the lino of the window, but obliquely towards 
it ; one pointed at an angle of only 18°, but the remaining 12 
at angles varying between 45° and 62° from the line of the 
window. At the commencement of the experiment, pins had 
been laid on the earth in the direction towards which the slits in 
the varnish faced ; and in this direction alone a small amount 
of diffused light entered. At tho close of the experiment, 7 of 
the bowed cotyledons pointed exactly in tho line of the pins, 
and 6 of them in a line between that of the pins and that of the 
window. This intermediate position is intelligible, for any light 
from the sky which entered obliquely through the slits would 
be much more efficient than the diffused light which entered 
directly through them. After the 8 h. exposure, the contrast 
in appearance between these 13 cotyledons and the many other 
seedlings in the samo pots, which were all (excepting the above 
14 vertical ones) greatly bowed in straight and parallel lines 
towards tho window, was extremoly remarkable. It is therefore 
certain that a little weak light striking the upper halves of tho 
cotyledons of Phalaris, is far more potent in determining the 
direction of tho curvature of the lower halves, than the full 
illumination of tho latter during tho whole time of exposure. 

In confirmation of the above results, the effect of thickly 
painting with Indian ink one side of the upper part of three coty- 
ledons of Phalaris, for a length of * 2 inch from their tips, may be 
worth giving. These were placed so that tho unpainted surface 
was directed not towards the window, but a little to one side ; 
and they all became bent towards the unpainted side, and from 
tho line of the window by angles amounting to 31°, 35°, and 83°. 
The curvature in this direction extended down to their bases, 
although the whole lower part was fully exposed to the light 
from the window. 

Finally, although there can be no doubt that the illumination 
of the upper part of the cotyledons of Phalaris greatly affects 
the power and manner of bending of the lower part, yet some 
observations seemed to render it probable that the simultaneous 
stimulation of the lower part by light greatly favours, or is 
almost Accessary, for its well-marked curvature ; but our experi- 
ments were not conclusive, owing to tho difficulty of excluding 
light from the lower halves without mechanically preventing 
their curvature, 

Aveua saliva.— The cotyledons of this plant become quickly 
bowed towards a lateral light, exactly like those of Phalaris. 
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Experiments similar to the foregoing ones were tried, and we 
will give the results as briefly as possible. They are somewhat 
less conclusive than in the case of Phalaris, and this may 
possibly be accounted for by the sensitive zone varying in exten- 
sion, in a species so long cultivated and variable as the common 
Oat. Cotyledons a little under three-quarters of an inch in 
height were selected for trial : six had their summits protected 
from light by tin-foil caps, *25 inch in depth, and two others by 
caps *3 inch in depth. Of these 8 cotyledons, five remained 
upright during 8 hours of exposure, although their lower parts 
were fully exposed to the light all the time; two were very slightly, 
and one considerably, bowed towards it. Caps only * 2 or * 22 inch 
in depth were placed over 4 other cotyledons, and now only one 
remained upright, one was slightly, and two considerably bowed 
to the light. In this and the following cases all the free seedlings 
in the same pots became greatly bowed to the light. 

Our next trial was mado with short lengths of thin and 
fairly transparent quills ; for glass-tubes of sufficient diameter 
to go over the cotyledons would havo been too heavy. Firstly, 
the summits of 13 cotyledons were enclosed in unpainted 
quills, and of these 11 became greatly and 2 slightly bowed 
to the light ; so that the mere act of enclosure did not prevent 
the lower part from becoming bowed. Secondly, the summits 
of 11 cotyledons wore enclosed in quills *3 inch in length, painted 
so as to be impermeable to light; of these, 7 did not be- 
come at all inclined towards the light, but 3 of them were 
slightly bent more or less transversely with respect to the line 
of light, and these might perhaps have been altogether ex- 
cluded; one alone was slightly bowed towards the light. 
Painted quills, *25 inch in length, were placed over the summits 
of 4 other cotyledons ; of these, one alone remained upright, a 
second was slightly bowed, and the two others as much bowed 
to the light as tho free seedlings in the same pots. These two 
latter cases, considering that the caps were '25 in length, are 
inexplicable. 

Lastly, the summits of 8 cotyledons were coated with flexible 
and highly transparent gold-beaters' skin, and all beeamq as 
much bowed to the light as the free seedlings. The summits of 
9 other cotyledons were similarly coated with gold-beaters' skin, 
which was then painted to a depth of between *25 and *3 inch, 
so as to be impermeable to light; of these 5 remained upright, 
and 4 were well bowed to the light, almost or quite as well as 
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the free seedlings. These latter four cases, as well as the two 
in the last paragraph, offer a strong exception to the rule that 
the illumination of the upper part determines the curvaturo of 
the lower part. Nevertheless, 5 of these 8 cotyledons remained 
quite upright, although their lower halves were fully illuminated 
all the time ; and it would almost bo a prodigy to find five free 
seedlings standing vertically after an exposure for several hours 
to a lateral light. 

The cotyledons of Avena, like those of Phalaris, when growing 
in soft, damp, fine sand, leave an open crescentric furrow on the 
shaded side, after bending to a lateral light ; and they become 
bowed boneath the surface at a depth to which, as we know, 
light cannot penetrate. The arcs of the chords of the buried 
bowed portions formed in two cases angles of 20° and 21° with 
the perpendicular. The open furrows on the shaded side were, 
in four cases, *008, *016, *024, and *024 of an inch in breadth. 

Brass lea oleracea (Common feed). — It will here be shown that 
the upper half of the hypocotyl of the cabbage, when illuminated 
by a lateral light, determines the curvature of the lower half. 
It is necessary to experimentise on young seedlings about half 
an inch or mther less in height, for when grown to an inch and 
upwards tho basal part ceases to bend. We first tried painting 
the hypocotyls with Indian ink, or cutting off their summits for 
various lengths ; but these experiments are not worth giving, 
though they confirm, as far as they can be trusted, the results 
of the following ones. These were made by folding gold-beaters 1 
skin once round the upper halves of young hypocotyls, and 
painting it thickly with Indian ink or with black grease. As 
a control experiment, tho same transparent skin, left unpainted, 
was folded round the upper halves of 12 hypocptyls ; and these 
all became greatly curved to the light, excepting one, which was 
only moderately curved. Twenty other young hypocotyls had 
the skin round their upper halves painted, whilst their lower 
halves were left quite uncovered. These seedlings were then 
exposed, generally for between 7 and 8 h., in a box blackened 
within and open in front, either before a south-west window or 
a paraffin lamp. This exposure was amply sufficient, as was 
shown by the strongly-marked heliotropism of all the free seed- 
lings in the same pots; nevertheless, some were left exposed 
to the ligfit for a much longer timo. Of the 20 hypocotyls 
thus treated, 14 remained quite upright, and 6 became slightly 
bowed to the light ; but 2 of these latter cases were not really 
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exceptions, for on removing the skin the paint was found im- 
perfect and was penetrated by many small transparent spaces 
on the side which faced the light. Moreover, in two other cases 
the painted skin did not extend quite halfway down the hypo- 
cotyl. Altogether there was a wonderful contrast in the several 
pots between these 20 hypocotyls and the other many free 
seedlings, which were all greatly bowed down to their bases in 
the direction of tho light, some being almost prostrate on the 
ground. 

Tho most successful trial on any one day (included in the 
above results) is worth describing in detail. Six young seed- 
lings were selected, the hypocotyls of which were nearly *45 inch, 
excepting one, which was *6 inch in height, measured from the 
bases of their petioles to the ground. Their upper halves, 
judged as accurately as could be done by the eye, were folded 
once round with gold-beaters’ skin, and this was painted 
thickly with Indian ink. They were exposed in an otherwise 
darkened room before a bright paraffin lamp, which stood on 
a level with the two pots containing the seedlings. They 
were first looked at after an interval of 5 h. 10 m., and five 
of the protected hypocotyls were found quite erect, tho sixth 
being very slightly inclined to the light ; whereas all the many 
free seedlings in the same two pots were greatly bowed 
to the light. They were again examined after a continuous 
exposure to tho light of 20 h. 35 in. ; and now tho contrast 
between the two sets was wonderfully great ; for the free seed- 
lings had their hypocotyls extended almost horizontally in the 
direction of the light, and were curved down to the ground; 
whilst those with the upper halves protected by the painted 
skin, but with their lower halves fully exposed to the light, still 
remained quite upright, with the exception of the one which 
retained the same slight inclination to the light which it had 
before. This latter seedling was found to have been rather 
badly painted, for on the side facing the light the red colour 
of the hypocotyl could be distinguished through the paint. 

We next tried nine older seedlings, the liypocotyls of which 
varied between 1 and 1*6 inch in height. The goldVbeaters’ 
skin round their upper parts was painted with black grease to 
a depth of only *3 inch, that is, from less than a third to a fourth 
or fifth of their total heights. They were exposed to the light 
for 7 h. 15 m.; and the result showed that tho whole of the 
sensitive zone, which determines the curvature of the lower 
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part, was not protected from the action of the light ; for all 9 
became curved towards ! it, 4 of them very slightly, 3 moderately, 
and 2 almost as much as the unprotected seedlings. Neverthe- 
less, the whole 9 taken together differed plainly in their degree 
of curvature from the many free seedlings, and from some 
which were wrapped in unpainted skin, growing in the same 
two pots. 

Seeds were covered with about a quarter of an inch of the fine 
sand described under Phalaris ; and when the hypocotyls had 
grown to a height of between *4 and *55 inch, they were exposed 
during 9h. before a paraffin lamp, their bases being at first 
closely surrounded by the damp sand. They all became bowed 
down to the ground, so that their upper parts lay near to and 
almost parallel to the surface of the soil. On the side of the 
light their bases were in close cpntact with the sand, which was 
hero a very little heaped up; on the opposite or shaded side 
there were open, crescentic cracks or furrows, rather above *01 
of an inch in width ; but they were not so sharp and regular 
as those made by Phalaris and Avena, and therefore could not 
be so easily measured under the microscope. The hypocotyls 
were found, when the sand was removed on one side, to be 
curved to a depth beneath the surface in three cases of at least 
*1 inch, in a fourth case of *11, and in a fifth of *15 inch. Tho 
chords of the arcs of the short, buried, bowed portions formed 
angles of between 11° and 15° with the perpendicular. From 
what we have seen of the impermeability of this sand to light, 
the curvature of the hypocotyls certainly extended down to a 
depth where no light could enter; and the curvature must 
have been caused by an influence transmitted from the upper 
illuminated part. 

The lower halves of five young hypocotyls were surrounded by 
unpainted gold-beaters’ skin, and these, after an exposure of 8 h. 
before a paraffin lamp, all became as much bowed to the light 
as the free seedlings. The lower halves of 10 other young 
hypocotyls, similarly surrounded with the skin, were thickly 
painted yith Indian ink; their upper and unprotected halves 
became well curved to the light, but their lower and protected 
halves remained vertical in all the cases excepting one, and on 
this the layer of paint was imperfect. This result seems to 
prove that the influence transmitted from the upper part is 
not sufficient to cause the lower part to bend, unless it be at 
the same time illuminated; but there remains the doubt, as in 

2 I 
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the case of Phalaris, whether the skin covered with a rather 
thick crust of dry Indian ink did not mechanically prevent 
their curvature. 

Beta vulgaris.— A few analogous experiments were tried on 
this plant, which is not very well adapted for the purpose, as the 
basal part of the hypocotyl, after it has grown to above half an 
inch in height, does not bend much on exposure to a lateral 
light. Four hypocotyls wore surrounded close beneath their 
petioles with strips of thin tin-foil, * 2 inch in breadth, and they 
remained upright all day before a paraffin lamp; two others 
were surrounded with strips *15 inch in breadth, and one of 
these remained upright, the other becoming bowed; the band- 
ages in two other cases were only * 1 inch in breadth, and both 
of these liypocotyls became bowed, though one only slightly, 
towards the light. Tho free seedlings in the same pots were 
all fairly well curved towards the light ; and during the follow- 
ing night became nearly upright. Tho pots were now turned 
round and placed before a window, so that the opposite sides 
of the seedlings were exposed to the light, towards which ^11 
the unprotected hypocotyls became bent in tho course of 7 h. 
Seven out of the 8 seedlings with bandages of tin-foil remained 
upright, but one which had a bandage only * 1 inch in breadth, 
became curved to the light. On another occasion, the upper 
halves of 7 hypocotyls were surrounded with painted gold- 
beaters’ skin ; of these 4 remained upright, and 3 became a little 
curved to the light: at the same time 4 other seedlings sur- 
rounded with unpainted skin, as well as the free ones in the 
same pots, all became bowed towards the lamp, before which 
they had been exposed during 22 hours. 

Badicles of Sinapis alba . — The radicles of some plants are 
indifferent, as far as curvature is concerned, to the action of 
light ; whilst others bend towards and others from it.* Whether 
these movements are of any service to the plant is very doubtful, 
at least in tho case of subterranean roots ; they probably result 
from the radicles being sensitive to contact, moisture, and gravi- 
tation, and as a consequence to other irritants which are never 
naturally encountered. The radicles of Sinapis alba , when 
immersed in water and exposed to a lateral light, bend from it, 
or are aplieliotropic. They become bent for a length of about 
4 mm. from their tips. To ascertain whether this movement 


Sachs, * Physiologic Vegtftale/ 1868, p. 44. 
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generally occurred, 41 radicles, which had germinated in damp 
sawdust, were immersed in water and exposed to a lateral light ; 
and they all, with two doubtful exceptions, became curved from 
the light. At the same time the tips of 54 other radicles, 
similarly exposed, were just touched with nitrate of silver. 
They were blackened for a length of from *05 to *07 mm., and 
probably killed; but it should be observed that this did not 
check materially, if at all, the growth of the upper part; for 
several, which were measured, increased in the course of only 
8-9 h. by 5 to 7 mm. in length. Of the 54 cauterised radicles 
one case was doubtful, 25 curved themselves from the light in 
the normal manner, and 28, or more than half, were not in the 
least apheliotropic. There was a considerable difference, which 
we cannot account for, in the results of the experiments tried 
towards the end of April and in the middle of September. 
Fifteen radicles (part of the above 54) were cauterised at the 
former period and were exposed to sunshine, of which 12 failed 
to be apheliotropic, 2 were still apheliotropic, and 1 was doubt- 
ful. In September, 39 cauterised radicles wero exposed to a 
northern light, being kept at a proper temperature ; and now 
23 continued to be apheliotropic in the normal manner, and 
only 16 failed to bend from the light. Looking at the aggregate 
results at both periods, there can bo no doubt that the de- 
struction of the tip for less than a millimeter in length destroyed 
in more than half the cases their power of moving from the 
light. It is probablo that if the tips had been cauterised for 
the length of a whole millimeter, all signs of apheliotropism 
would have disappeared. It may be suggested that although 
the application of caustic does not stop growth, yet enough may 
be absorbed to destroy the power of movement in the upper 
part; but this suggestion must be rejected, for wo have seen 
and shall again see, that cauterising one side of the tip of various 
kinds of radicles actually excites movement. The conclusion 
seems inevitable that sensitiveness to light resides in the tip 
of the radicle of Sinapis alba; and that the tip when thus 
stimulated transmits some influence to the upper part, causing 
it to bend. The case in this respect is parallel with that of 
the radicles of several plants, the tips of which are sensitive to 
contact and to other irritants, and, as will be shown in the 
eleventh chapter, to gravitation. 


2 I 2 
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Concluding Remarks and Summary of Chapter. 

We do not know whether it is a general rule with 
seedling plants that the illumination of the upper 
part determines the curvature of the lower part. But 
as this occurred in the four species examined by us, 
belonging to such distinct families as the Gramineae, 
Cruciferae, and Chenopodeae, it is probably of common 
occurrence. It can hardly fail to be of service to seed- 
lings, by aiding them to find the shortest path from 
the buried seed to the light, on nearly the same 
principle that the eyes of most of the lower crawling 
animals are seated at the anterior ends of' their bodies. 
It is extremely doubtful whether with fully developed 
plants the illumination of one part ever affects, the 
curvature of another part. The summits of 5 young 
plants of Asparagus officinalis (varying in height be- 
tween 1*1 and 2*7 inches, and consisting of several 
short internodes) were covered with caps of tin-foil 
from 0*3 to 0*35 inch in depth; and the lower un- 
covered parts became as much curved towards a lateral 
light, as were the free seedlings in the same pots. 
Other seedlings of the same plant had their summits 
painted with Indian ink with the same negative result. 
Pieces of blackened paper were gummed to the edges 
and over the blades of some leaves on young plants of 
Tropseolum majus and Ranunculus Jicaria ; these were 
then placed in a box before a window, and the petioles 
of the protected leaves became curved towards the 
light, as much as those of the unprotected leaves. 

The foregoing cases with respect to seedling plants 
have been fully described, not only because the trans- 
mission of any effect from light is a new physiological 
fact, but because we think it tends to modify somewhat 
i he current views on heliotropic movements. Until 
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lately such movements were believed to result simply 
from increased growth on the shaded side. At present 
it is commonly admitted * that diminished light in- 
creases the turgescence of the cells, or the extensibility 
of the cell-walls, or of both together, on the shaded 
side, and that this is followed by increased growth. 
But Pfeffer has shown that a difference in the tur- 
gescence on the two sides of a pulvinus, — that is, an 
aggregate of small cells which have ceased to grow at 
an early age, — is excited by a difference in the amount 
of light received by the two sides; and that move- 
ment is thus caused without being followed by in- 
creased growth on the more turgescent side.f All 
observers apparently believe that light acts directly 
on the part which bends, but we have seen with the 
above described seedlings that this is not the case. 
Their lower halves were brightly illuminated for hours, 
and yet did not bend in the least towards the light, 
though this is the part which under ordinary circum- 
stances bends the most. It is a still more striking 
fact, that the faint illumination of a narrow stripe on 
one side of the upper part of the cotyledons of Phalaris 
determined the direction of the curvature of the lower 
part ; so that this latter part did not bend towards the 
bright light by which it had been fully illuminated, 


* Emil Godlewski has given 
(‘ Bot. Zeitung/ 1879, Nos. 6-9) 
an excellent account (p. 120) of 
the present state of the question. 
See also Vines in ' Arbeiten des 
Bot. Inst.*n Wurzburg,’ 1878, B. 
ii. pp. 114-147. Hugo de Vries 
has recently published a still 
more important article on this 
subject : ‘ Bot. Zeitung/ Deo. 19th 
and 26th, 1879. 

t ‘ Die Periodischen Bewegun- 
gen der Blattorgane/ 1875, pp. 7, 


63, 123, &c. Frank has also 
insisted (‘Die Naturliche wa* 
gerechte Richtung von Pflan- 
zentheilen/ 1870, p. 53) on the 
important part which the pulvini 
of the leaflets of compound leaves 
play in placing the leaflets in a 
proper position with respect to the 
light. This holds good, especially 
with the leaves of climbing plants, 
which are carried into all sorts 
of positions, ill-adapted for the 
action of the light. 
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but obliquely towards one side where only a little 
light entered. These results seem to imply the pre- 
sence of some matter in the upper part which is acted 
on by light, and which transmits its effects to the 
lower part. It has been shown that this transmission 
is independent of the bending of the upper sensitive 
part. We have an analogous case of transmission in 
Drosera, for when a gland is irritated, the basal and 
not the upper or intermediate part of the tentacle 
bends. The flexible and sensitive filament of Dionsea 
likewise transmits a stimulus, without itself bending ; 
as does the stem of Mimosa. 

Light exerts a powerful influence on most vege- 
table tissues, and there can be no doubt that it 
generally tends to check their growth. But when the 
two sides of a plant are illuminated in a slightly 
different degree, it does not necessarily follow that 
the bending towards the illuminated side is caused by 
changes in the tissues of the same nature as those 
which lead to increased growth in darkness. We 
know at least that a part may bend from the light, 
and yet its growth may not be favoured by light. 
This is the case with the radicles of Sinapis alba , which 
are plainly apheliotropic ; nevertheless, they grow 
quicker in darkness than in light* So it is with 
many aerial roots, according to Wiesner ;f but there 
are other opposed cases. It appears, therefore, that 
light does not determine the growth of apheliotropic 
parts in any uniform manner. 

We should bear in mind that the power of bending 
to the light is highly beneficial to most plants * There 

* Francis Darwin, ‘tlber das Heft iii., 1880, p. 521. 

Wachsthum negativ heliotropi- f ‘ Sitzb. derk. Akad. derWis- 
scher Wurzeln’ : ‘Arbeiten des sensch ’ (Vienna), 1880, p. 12. 

Bot. Inst, in Wurzburg, * B. ii., 
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is therefore no improbability in this power having been 
specially acquired. In several respects light seems to 
act on plants in nearly the same manner as it does 
on animals by means of the nervous system.* With 
seedlings the effect, as we have just seen, is trans- 
mitted from one part to another. An animal may be 
excited to move by a very small amount of light ; and 
it has been shown that a difference in the illumination 
of the two sides of the cotyledons of Phalaris, which 
could not be distinguished by the human eye, sufficed 
to cause them to bend. It has also been shown that 
there is no close parallelism between the amount of 
light which’ acts on a plant and its degree of curva- 
ture; it was indeed hardly possible to perceive any 
difference in the curvature of some seedlings of Phalaris 
exposed to a light, which, though dim, was very much 
brighter than that to which others had been exposed. 
The retina, after being stimulated by a bright light, 
feels the effect for some time ; and Phalaris continued 
to bend for nearly half an hour towards the side which 
had been illuminated. The retina cannot perceive 
a dim light after it has been exposed to a bright one ; 
and plants which had been kept in the daylight 
during the previous day and morning, did hot move 
so soon towards an obscure lateral light as did others 
which had been kept in complete darkness. 

Even if light does act in such a manner on the 
growing parts of plants as always to excite in them 
a tendency to bend towards the more illuminated 
side — a supposition contradicted by the 'foregoing 
experiments on seedlings and by all apheliotropic 

* Sachs has made some striking See his paper * Ueber orthotrope 
remarks to the same effect with and plagiotrope Pflanzentheile,* 
respect to the various stimuli ‘Arh.des.Bot. Inst, in Wurzburg,* 
which excite movement in plants. 1879, B. ii. p. 282. 
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organs — yet the tendency differs greatly in different 
species, and is variable in degree in the individuals of 
the same species, as may be seen in almost any pot 
of seedlings of a long cultivated plant.* There is 
therefore a basis for the modification of this tendency 
to almost any beneficial extent. That it has been 
modified, we see in many cases : thus, it is of more 
importance for insectivorous plants to place their 
leaves in the best position for catching insects than 
to turn their leaves to the light, and they have 
no such power. If the stems of twining plants were 
to bend towards the light, they would often be drawn 
away from their supports ; and as we have seen they 
do not thus bend. As the stems of most other plants 
are heliotropic, we may feel almost sure that twining 
plants, which are distributed throughout the whole 
vascular series, have lost a power* that their non- 
climbing progenitors possessed. Moreover, with Ipo- 
mcea, and probably all other twiners, the stem of the 
young plant, before it begins to twine, is highly helior 
tropic, evidently in order to expose the cotyledons or 
the first true leaves fully to the light. With the Ivy the 
stems of seedlings are moderately heliotropic, whilst 
those of the same plants when grown a little older 


* Strasburger has shown in his 
interesting work (‘Wirkung des 
Lichtes . . . auf Schwarmsporen,* 
1878), that the movement of the 
swarm-spores of various lowly 
organised plants to a lateral light 
is influenced by their stage of 
development, by the temperature 
to which they are subjected, by 
the degree of illumination under 
which they have been raised, and 
by other unknown causes ; so that 
the swarm-spores of the same 
species may move across the field 
of the microscope either to or from 


the light. Some individuals, more- 
over, appear to be indifferent to 
the light; and those of different 
species behave very differently. 
The brighter the light, the 
straighter is their course. They 
exhibit also for a short time the 
after-effects of light. In ^11 these 
respects they resemble the higher 
plants. See, also, Stahl, ‘ Ueber 
den einfluss der Lichts auf die 
Bewegungs - erscheinungen der 
Schwarmsporen * Verb. d. phys.- 
med. Geselsshalft in Wurzburg, 
B. xii. 1878. 
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are apheliotropic. Some tendrils which consist of 
modified leaves — organs in all ordinary cases strongly 
diaheliotropic — have been rendered apheliotropic, and 
their tips crawl into any dark crevice. 

Even in the case of ordinary heliotropic movements, 
it is hardly credible that they result directly from 
the action of the light, without any special adaptation. 
We may illustrate what we mean by the hygroscopic 
movements of plants : if the tissues on one side of an 
organ permit of rapid evaporation, they will dry 
quickly and contract, causing the part to bend to this 
side. Now the wonderfully complex movements of 
the pollinia of Orchis pyramidalis, by which they clasp 
the proboscis of a moth and afterwards change their 
position for the sake of depositing the pollen-masses 
on the double stigma — or again the twisting move- 
ments, by which certain seeds bury themselves in 
the ground* — follow from the manner of drying of 
the parts in question ; yet no one will suppose that 
these results have been gained without special adapta- 
tion. Similarly, we are led to believe in adaptation 
when we see the hypocotyl of a seedling, which contains 
chlorophyll, bending to the light ; for although it thus 
receives less light, being now shaded by its own coty- 
ledons, it places them — the more important organs — in 
the best position to be fully illuminated. The hypo- 
cotyl may therefore be said to sacrifice itself for the 
good of the cotyledons, or rather of the whole plant. 
But if it be prevented from bending, as must some- 
times occur with seedlings springing up in an en- 
tangled* mass of vegetation, the cotyledons themselves 
bend so as to face the iight ; the one farthest off rising 

* Francis Darwin, ‘ On the Hy- actions Linn. Soc./ series ii. vol. i. 
groscopic Mechanism/ &c., ‘ Trans- p. 149, 1876. 
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up, and that nearest to the light sinking down, or 
both twisting laterally.* We may, also, suspect that 
the extreme sensitiveness to light of the upper part 
of the sheath-like cotyledons of the Gramineae, and 
their power of transmitting its effects to the lower 
part, are specialised arrangements for finding the 
shortest path to the light. With plants growing on 
a bank, or thrown prostrate by the wind, the manner 
in which the leaves move, even rotating on their own 
axes, so that their upper surfaces may be again directed 
to the light, is a striking phenomenon. Such facts 
are rendered more striking when we remember that 
too intense a light injures the chlorophyll, and that 
the leaflets of several Leguminosa) when thus exposed 
bend upwards and present their edges to the sun, thus 
escaping injury. On the other hand, the leaflets of 
Averrhoa and Oxalis, when similarly exposed, bend 
downwards. 

It was shown in the last chapter that heliotropism 
is a modified form of circumnutation ; and as every 
growing part of every plant circumnutates more or less, 
we can understand how it is that the power of bending 
to the light has been acquired by such a multitude 
of plants throughout the vegetable kingdom. The 
manner in which a circumnutating movement— that 
is, one consisting of a succession of irregular ellipses 
or loops — is gradually converted into a rectilinear 
course towards the light, has been already explained. 
First, we have a succession of ellipses with their 
longer axes directed towards the light, each of which 


* Wiesner has made remarks to tracted from B. Ixxvii. (1878). 
nearly the same effect with respect Sitb. der k. Akad. der Wissensoh. 
to leaves: ‘Die undulirende Nu- Wien, 
tation der Iiitemodieu,’ p. 0, ex- 
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is described nearer and nearer to its source ; then the 
loops are drawn out into a strongly pronounced zigzag 
line, with here and there a small loop still formed. 
At the same time that the movement towards the light 
is increased in extent and accelerated, that in the 
opposite direction is lessened and retarded, and at last 
stopped. The zigzag movement to either side is 
likewise gradually lessened, so that finally the course 
becomes rectilinear. Thus under the stimulus of a 
fairly bright light there is no useless expenditure of 
force. 

As with plants every character is more or less 
variable, thfcre seems to be no great difficulty in be- 
lieving that their circumnutating movements may 
have been increased or modified in any beneficial 
manner by the preservation of varying individuals. 
The inheritance of habitual movements is a necessary 
contingent for this process of selection, or the survival 
of the fittest ; and we have seen good reason to believe 
that habitual movements are inherited by plants. In 
the case of twining species the circumnutating move- 
ments have been increased in amplitude and rendered 
more circular ; the stimulus being here an internal 
or innate one. With sleeping plants the movements 
have been increased in amplitude and often changed 
in direction ; and here the stimulus is the alternation 
of light and darkness,' aided, however, by inheritance. 
In the case of heliotropism, the stimulus is the unequal 
illumination of the two sides of the plant, and this 
determines, as in the foregoing cases, the modifica- 
tion of the circumnutating movement in such a manner 
that the organ bends to the light. A plant which 
has been rendered heliotropic by the above means, 
might readily lose this tendency, judging from the 
cases already given, as soon as it became useless or 
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CHAPTEK X. 

Modified Circumnutation : Movements excited by Gravitation. 

Means of observation — Apogeotropism — Cytisus — Verbena — Beta — 
Gradual conversion of the movement of circumnutation into apogeo- 
tropism in Rubus, Lilium, Phalaris, Avena, and Brassica — Apogeo- 
tropism retarded by heliotropism — Effected by the aid of joints 
or pulvini— Movements of flower-peduncles of Oxalis — General 
remarks on apogeotropism — Geotropism — Movements of radicles — 
Burying of seed-capsules — Use of process— Trifolium subterraneum 
— Arachis — Amphicarpsea— Diageotropism — Conclusion. 

Our object in the present chapter is to show that 
geotropism, apogeotropism, and diageotropism are mo- 
dified forms of circumnutation. Extremely fine fila- 
ments of glass, bearing two minute triangles of paper, 
were fixed to the summits of young stems, frequently 
to the hypocotyls of seedlings, to flower-peduncles, 
radicles, &c., and the movements of the parts were 
then traced in the manner already described on 
vertical and horizontal glass-plates. It should be 
remembered that as the stems or other parts become 
more and more oblique with respect to the glasses, the 
figures traced on them necessarily become more and 
more magnified. The plants were protected from light, 
excepting whilst each observation was being made, and 
then {he light, which was always a dim one, was 
allowed to enter so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the movement in progress ; and we did not detect 
any evidence of such interference. 

When observing the gradations between circumnu- 
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tation and heliotropism, wo had the groat advantage of 
being able to lessen the light ; but with geotropism 
analogous experiments were of course impossible. 
We could, fiowever, observe the movements of stems 
placed at first only a little from the perpendicular, in 
which case geotropism did not act with nearly so much 
power, as when the stems were horizontal and at right 
angles to the force. Plants, also, were selected which 
were but feebly geotropic or apogeotropic, or had 
become so from having grown rather old. Another 
plan was to place the stems at first so that they pointed 
30 or 40 degrees beneath the horizon, and then apo- 
geotropism had a great amount of work to do before 
the stem was rendered upright ; and in this case 
ordinary circumnutation was often not wholly oblite- 
rated. Another plan was to observe in the evening 
plants which during the day had become greatly 
curved heliotropically ; for their stems under the gra- 
dually waning light very slowly became upright through 
the action of apogeotropism ; and in this case modified 
circumnutation was sometimes well displayed. 

Apogeotropism . — Plants were selected for observation almost 
by chance, excepting that they were taken from widely different 
families. If the stem of a plant which is even moderately 
sensitive to apogeotropism be placed horizontally, the upper 
growing part bends quickly upwards, so as to become perpen- 
dicular; and the line traced by joining the dots successively 
made on a glass-plate, is generally almost straight. For in- 
stance, a young Cytisusfragrans, 12 inches in height, was placed 
so that the stem projected 10° beneath the horizon, and its 
course was traced during 72 h. At first it bent a very little 
downwards (Fig. 182), owing no doubt" to the weight of the 
stem, as this occurred with most of the other plants observed, 
though, as they were of course circumnutating, tho short down- 
ward lines were often oblique. After three-quarters of an hour 
the stem began to curve upwards, quickly during the first two 
hours, but much more slowly during the afternoon and night. 
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and on the following day. During the second night it fell 
a little, and circumnutated 

during the following day; but it F,g ' 182, !\ 

also moved a short distance to . \\ • 

the right, which was caused by / 

a little light having been ac- I 

cidentally admitted on this side. / 

The stem was now inclined J 

60° above the horizon, and had f 

therefore risen 70°. With time J 

allowed it would probably have / 

become upright, and no doubt / 

would have continued circum- / 

nutating. The sole remarkable / 

feature in the figure here given / 

is the straightness of the course ^ 

pursued. The stem, however, / 

did not move upwards at an ! 

equable rate, and it sometimes t 

stood almost or quite still. T 

Such periods probably represent j 

attempts to circumnutate in a / 

direction opposite to apogeo- I 

tropism. * 

The herbaceous stem of a J 

Verbena melindres (?) laid liori- / 

zon tally, rose in 7 li. so much 
that it could no longer bo I 

observed on the vertical glass | 
which stood in front of the plant. i 
The long line which was traced I 


was almost absolutely straight. 
After the 7 h. it still continued 
to rise, but now circumnutated 
slightly. On the following day 
it stood upright, and circum- 
nutated Regularly, as shown in 
Fig. 82, given in the fourth 
chapter. The stems of several 
other plants which were highly 
sensitive to apogeotropism rose 
up in almost straight lines, and 


Cytisus fragrans : apogeotropic move- 
ment of stem from 10° beneath to 
60° above horizon, traced on ver- 
tical glass, from 8.30 A.M. March 
12th to 10.30 p.m. 13th. The sub- 
sequent circumnutating movement 
is likewise shown up to 6.45 a.m. 
on the 15th. Nocturnal course 
represented, as usual, by a broken 
lino. Movement not greatly mag- 
nified, and tracing reduced to two- 
thirds of original scale. 
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then suddenly began to circumnutate. A partially etiolated 



8’Biam.Sa* 

Beta vulgaris: apogeotropic movement 
of hypocotyl from 19° beneath horizon 
to a vertical position, with subsequent 



and somewhat old hypocotyl 
of a seedling cabbage (21 
inches in height) was so 
sensitive that when placed 
at an angle of only 23° from 
the perpendicular, it became 
vertical in 33 minutes. As 
it could not have been 
strongly acted upon by 
apogeotropism in *the above 
slightly inclined position, 
w’e expected that it would 
have circumnutated, or at 
least have moved in a zig- 
zag course. Accordingly, 
dots were made every 3 
minutes; but, when these 
were joined, the line was 
nearly* straight. After this 
hypocotyl had become up- 
right it still moved onwards 
for half an hour in the same 
general direction, but in a 
zigzag manner. During the 
succeeding 9 h. it circum- 
nutated regularly, and de- 
scribed 3 large ellipses. In 
this case apogeotropism, 
although acting at a very 
unfavourable angle, quite 
overcame the ordinary cir- 
cumnutating movement. 

The hypocotyls of Beta 
vulgaris are highly sensitive 
to apogeotropism. One was 
placed so as to project 19° 
beneath the horizon ; it fell 


circumnutation, traced on a vertical at first a very little (see 

and on a horizontal glasa-plate, from Fig 183 ) n0 doubt owing 

8.28 A.M. Sept. 28th to 8.40 A.M. 29th. . v , , , . .. & 

Fi crura raduied to one-third of orieinal to lts weight 5 but US it W tt S 


Figure reduced to one-third of original 
scale. 


circumnutating the line was 
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oblique. During the next 3 h. 8 m. it rose in a nearly straight 
line, passing through an angle of ,109°, and then (at 12.3 p.m.) 
stood upright. It continued for 55 ra. to move in the same 
general direction beyond the perpendicular, but in a zigzag 
course. It returned also in a zigzag line, and then circumnu- 
tated regularly, describing throe large ellipses during the 
remainder of the day. It should be observed that the ellipses 
in this figure are exaggerated in size, relatively to the length of 
the upward straight line, owing to the position of the vertical 
and horizontal glass-plates. Another and somewhat old hypo- 
cotyl was placed so as to stand at only 31° from the perpen- 
dicular, in which position apogeotropism acted on it with little 
force, and its course accordingly was slightly zigzag. 

The sheath-like cotyledons of FI talaris Canariensis are ex- 
tremely sensitive to apogeotropism. One was placed so as to 
project 40° beneath the horizqp. Although it was rather old 
and 1*3 inch in height, it becamo vertical in 4 h. 30 m., having 
passed through an angle of 130° in a nearly straight lino. It then 
suddenly began to circumnutate in the ordinary manner. The 
cotyledons of this plant, after the first leaf has begun to pro- 
trude, are but slightly apogeotropic, though they still continue 
to circumnutate. Ono at this stage of development was placed 
horizontally, and did not become upright even after 13 h., and its 
course was slightly zigzag. So, again, a rather old hypocotyl 
of Cassia tora (11 inch in height) required 28 h. to become up- 
right, and its course was distinctly zigzag ; whilst younger hypo- 
cotyls moved much more quickly and in a nearly straight line. 

When a horizontally placed stem or other organ rises in a 
zigzag line, we may infer from the many cases given in our 
previous chapters, that we have a modified form of circuinnu- 
tation ; but when the course is straight, there is no evidence 
of circumnutation, and any one might maintain that this latter 
movement had been replaced by ono of a wholly distinct kind. 
This view seems the more probable when (as sometimes 
occurred with the hypocotyls of Brassica and Beta, the stems of 
Cucurbita, and the cotyledons of Phalaris) the part in question, 
after benfting up in a straight course, suddenly begins to circum- 
nutate to the full extent and in the usual manner. A fairly 
good instance of a sudden change of this kind — that is, from a 
nearly straight upward movement to one of circumnutation — 
is shown in Fig. 183; but more striking instances were occa- 
sionally observed with Beta, Brassica, and Phalaris. 

We will now describe a few cases in which it may be 

2 K 
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Fig. 184. 


seen liow gradually circumnutation becomes changed into apogeo- 
tropism, under circumstances to be specified 
in each instance. 

Jiubus idwua (hybrid). — A young plant, 11 
inches in height, growing in a pot, was placed 
horizontally; and the upward movement was 
traced during nearly 70 h. ; but the plant, 
though growing vigorously, was not highly 
sensitive to apoge dropism, or it was not 
capablo of quick movement, for during the 
abovo time it rose only 67°. We may see in 
the diagram (Fig. 184) that during the first 
day of 12 h. it rose in a nearly straight line. 
When placed horizontally, it was evidently 
circumnutating, for it rose at first a little, 
notwithstanding the weight of tho stem, and 
then sank down ; so that it did not start on 
its permanently upward course until 1 h. 
25 m. had elapsed. On the second day, by 
which time it had risen considerably, and 
when apogeotropism acted on it with somewhat 
less power, its course during 15i h. was clearly 
zigzag, and the rate of the upward movement 
was not equable. During the third day, also 
of 15 !i h., when apogeotropism acted on it 
with still less power, the stem plainly circum- 
nutated, for it moved during this day 3 times 
up and 3 times down, 4 times to tho left and 
4 to the right. But tho course was so complex 
that it could hardly be traced on the glass. 
Wo can, however, see that the successively 
formed irregular ellipses rose higher and 
higher. Apogeotropism continued to act on 
the fourth morning, as the stem was still 
j ri'H rising, though it now stood only 23° from the 

i •g,2j perpendicular. In this diagram the several 

stages may be followed by which kn almost 
rectilinear, upward, apogeotropic course first 
becomes zigzag, and then changes into a 
circumnutating movement, with most of the 
\# successively formed, irregular ollipses directed 

upwards. 

Lilium auratum. — A plant 23 inches in height was placed 
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horizontally, aiid the upper part of tlie stem rose 58° in 46 li., 
in the manner shown in the accom- 
panying diagram (Fig. 185). We here 185 - 

see that during the whole of the 
second day of 15 i h., the stem plainly 
cirournnutated whilst bending upwards 
through apogeotropism. It had still 
to riso considerably, for when the last 
dot in the figure was made, it stood 
32° from an upright position. 

Plmlaris Cavariensis . — A cotyledon 
of this plant (1*3 inch in height) has 
already been described as rising in j 

4 h. 30 m. from 40° beneath the hori- ; 

zon into a vertical position, passing f 

through an angle of 130° in a -nearly ! 

straight line, and then abruptly be- \ 

ginning to circumnutate. Another 
somewhat old cotyledon of the same 
height (but from which a true leaf 
had not yet protruded), was similarly 
placed at 40° beneath the horizon. For 
the first 4 h. it rose in a nearly straight 
course (Fig. 186), so that by 1.10 p.m. 
it was highly inclined, and now apo- 
geotropism acted on it with much less 
power than before, and it began to 
zigzag. At 4.15 p.m. (i.e. in 7 h. from 
tho commencement) it stood vertically, 
and afterwards continued to circum- 
nutato in the usual manner about the 
same spot. Here then wo have a 
graduated chango from a straight up- 
ward apogeotropic course into circum- Lilia, a ouratum : apogeo- 
nutation, instead of an abrupt change, tro l )ic movement of stem, 
as in the former case. during ° V 

Avena sativa . — The sheath-like coty- nights, from 10.40 a.m. 
ledons, whilst young, are strongly apo- March 18th ' to 8 a.m. 
geotropic ; and some which were placed ^ 0t *V Jdgnre reduced to 
at 45° beneath the horizon rose 90° in g * 

7 or 8 h. in lines almost absolutely 

straight. An oldish cotyledon, from which tlie first leaf began to 

2 k 2 
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Fig. 186. 



Phalaris Canariensis : apogeotropic move- 
ment of cotyledon, traced on a vertical 
and,horizontal glass, from 9.10 A.M. Sept. 
19th to 9 A.M. 20th. Figure here re- 
duced to one-fifth of original scale. 



protrude whilst the fol- 
lowing observations were 
being made, was placed 
at 10° beneath the horizon, 
and it rose only 59° in 
24 h. It behaved rather 
differently from any other 
plant, observed by us, for 
during the first 4$ h. it 
rose in a line not far from 
straight ; during the next 
h. it circumnutated, 
that is, it descended and 
again ascended in a 
strongly marked zigzag 
course; it then resumed 
its upward movement in 
a moderately straight line, 
and, with time allowed, 
no c doubt would have be- 
come upright. In this 
case, after the first 4\ h., 
ordinary circumnutation 
almost completely con- 
quered for a time apogeo- 
tropism. 

j Brassica oleracca . — The 
hypocotyls of several 
young seedlings placed 
horizontally, rose up ver- 
tically m the course of 6 
or 7 h. in nearly straight 
lines. A seedling which 
had grown in darkness to 
a height of 2i inches, and 
was therefore rather old 
and not highly sensitive, 
was placed so that the 
hypocotyl projected at be- 
tween 30° and 40° beneath 
the horizon. The upper 
part alone became curved 
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upwards, and rose during the first 3 h. 10 m. in a nearly straight 
line (Fig. 187) ; but it was not Fig. 187. 

possible to trace the upward move- 
ment on the vertical glass for the 
first 1 h. 10 m., so that the nearly 
straight line in the diagram ought 
to have been much longer. During 
the next 11 h. the hypocotyl circum- 
nutated, describing irregular figures, 
each of which rose a little above 
the one previously formed. During 
the night and following early morn- 
ing it continued to rise in a zigzag 
course, so that apogeotropism was 
still acting. Ajj the close of our ob- 
servations, after 23 li. (represented 
by the highest dot in the diagram) 
the hypocotyl was still 32° from 
the perpendicular. There can be 
little doubt that it* would ulti- 
mately have become upright by 
describing an additional number 
of irregular ellipses, ono above the 
other. 

Apogeotropism retarded by TIelio - 
tropism. — When the stem of any 
plant bends during the day towards 
a lateral light, the movement is 
opposed by apogeotropism ; but as 
the light gradually wanes in the 
evening the latter power slowly 
gains the upper hand, and draws 
the stem back into a vertical 
position. Here then we have a 
good opportunity for observing how 
apogeotropism acts when very 
nearly balanced by an opposing 
force. For instance, the plumule 
of Tropceolum majus (see former 
Fig. 175) moved towards the dim 
evening light in a slightly zigzag 
line until 6.45 p.m., it then returned on its course until 



A.M. Sept. 12th to 8.30 a.m. 
13th. The upper part of the 
figure is more magnified than 
the lower part. If the whole 
course had been traced, the 
straight upright line would 
have been much longer. Figure 
here reduced to one-third of 
the original scale. 
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10.40 p.m., during which time it zigzagged and described an 
ellipse of considerable size. The hypocotyl of Brussica olentceo, 
(see former Fig. 173) moved in a straight line to tl\e light until 
5.15 p.m., and then from the light, making in its backward 
course a great rectangular bend, and then returned for a short 
distance towards the former source of the light ; no observa- 
tions wero made after 7.10 p.m., but during the night it re- 
covered its vertical position. A hypocotyl of Cassia torn moved 
in the evening in a somewhat, zigzag line towards the failing 
light until 6 p.m., and was now bowed 20° from the perpendi- 
cular; it then returned on its course, making before 10.30 p.m. 
four great, nearly rectangular bends and almost completing an 
ellipse. Several other analogous cases wero casually observed, 
and in all of them the apogeotropic movement could be seen to 
consist of modified circumnutation. „ 

Apogeotropic Movements effected by the aid of joints or pulvini. 
— Movements of this kind are well known to occur in the 
Gramincm, and are effected by means of the thickened bases 
of their sheathing leaves; the stem within being in this part 
thinner than elsewhere.* According to the analogy of all other 
pulvini, such joints ought to continuo circuninutating for a 
long period, after the adjoining parts have ceased to grow. We 
therefore wished to ascertain whether this was the case with 
the Graminem ; for if so, the upward curvature of their stems, 
when extended horizontally or laid prostrate, would be explained 
in accordance with our view — namely, that apogeotropism 
results from modified circumnutation. After these joints have 
curved upwards, they are fixed in their new position by increased 
growth along their lower sides. 

Lolium perenne . — A young stem, 7 inches in height, consist- 
ing of 3 internodes, with the fiower-head not yet protruded, 
was selected for observation. A long and very thin glass fila- 
ment was cemented horizontally to the stem close above the 
second joint, 3 inches above the ground. This joint was subse- 
quently proved to be in an active condition, as its lower side 
swelled much through the action of apogeotropism (in the 
manner described by De Yries) after the haulm nad been 
fastened down for 24 h. in a horizontal position. Tho pot was 

* This structure has been re- die Aufrichtung des gelagerten 
cently described by De Vries in Getreides/ in 4 Landwirtbschaft- 
an interesting article, ‘Ueber liche Jahrbuchcr/ 1880, p. 473. 
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so placed that the end of the filament stood beneath the 2-inch 
object glass of a microscope with an eye-piece micrometer/ each 
division of which equalled ^ J- 0 - of an inch. The end of the fila- 
ment was repeatedly observed during 6 h., and was seen to be 
in constant movement ; and it crossed 5 divisions of the micro- 
meter inch) in 2 h. Occasionally it moved forwards by 
jerks, some of which were TT ^ inch in length, and then slowly 
retreated a little, afterwards again jerking forwards. These 
oscillations were exactly like tlioso described under Brassica 
and Dionaea, but they occurred only occasionally. We may 
therefore concludo that this moderately old joint was continually 
circumnutating on a small scale. 

Alopecurus 2>raiensis . — A young plant, 11 inches in height, with 
the flower-head protruded, but with the florets not yet expanded, 
had a glass fijament fixed close above the second joint, at a 
height of only 2 inches above tjie ground. The basal internode, 
2 inches in length, was cemented to a stick to prevent any 
possibility of its circumnutating. The extremity of the filament, 
which projected about 50° above the horizon, was often observed 
during 24 li. in the same manner as in the last case. Whenever 
looked at, it was always in movement, and it crossed 30 divisions 
of the micrometer inch) in 3£ h.; but it sometimes moved 
at a quicker rate, for at one time it crossed 5 divisions in 1 4 h. 
The pot had to be moved occasionally, as the end of the filament 
travelled beyond the field of vision ; but as far as wo could 
judge it followed during the daytime a semicircular course ; 
and it certainly travelled in two different directions at right 
angles to one another. It sometimes oscillated in the same 
manner as in the last species, some of the jerks forwards being 
as much as yooo an i n °h. We may therefore conclude that 
the joints in this and the last species of grass long continue to 
circumnutate ; so that this movement would be ready to be 
converted into an apogeotropic movement, whenever the stem 
was placed in an inclined or horizontal position. 

Movements of the Flower-peduncles of Oxalis carnosa , due to 
apogeotropism and other forces. — The movements of the main 
peduncl<£ and of the three or four sub-peduncles which each 
main peduncle of this plant bears, are extremely complex, and 
are determined by several distinct causes. Whilst the flowers 
are expanded, both kinds of peduncles circumnutate about the 
same spot, as we have seen (Fig. 91) in the fourth chapter. 
But soon after the flowers have begun to wither the sub- 
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peduncles bend downwards, and this is due to epinasty; for 
on two occasions when pots were laid horizontally, the sub- 
peduncles assumed the same position relatively to the main 
peduncle, as .would have been the case if they had remained 
upright ; that is, each of them formed with it an angle of 
about 40°. If they had been acted on by geotropism or aphelio- 
tropism (for the plant was illuminated from above), they would 
have directed themselves to the centre of the earth. A main 
peduncle was secured to a stick in an upright position, and one 
of the upright sub-peduncles which had been observed circum- 
nutating whilst the flower was expanded, continued to do so for 
at least 24 h. after it had withered. It then began to bend 
downwards, and after 36 h. pointed a little beneath the horizon. 
A new figure was now begun (A, Fig. 188), and the sub-peduncle 
was traced descending in a zigzag line from 7.20 p-m. on the 19th 
to 9 a.m. on the 22nd. It now pointed almost perpendicularly 
downwards, and the glass filament had to be removed and 
fastoned transversely across the base of the young capsule. 
We expected that the sub-peduncle would have been motionless 
in its new position ; but it continued slowly to swing, like a 
pendulum, from side to side, that is, in a plane at right angles 
to that in which it had descended. This circumnutating move- 
ment was observed from 9 a.m. on 22nd to 9 a.m. 24th, as shown 
at B in the diagram. Wo were not able to observo this par- 
ticular sub-peduncle any longer ; but it would certainly have 
gono on circumnutating until the capsule was nearly ripe (which 
requires only a short time), and it would then have moved 
upwards. 

The upward movement (C, Fig. 188) is effected in part by the 
whole sub-peduncle rising in the same manner as* it had pre- 
viously descended through epinasty — namely, at the joint where 
united to the main peduncle. As this upward movement 
occurred with plants kept in the dark and in whatever position 
the main peduncle was fastened, it could not have been caused 
by heliotropism or apogeotropism, but by hyponasty. Besides 
this movement at the joint, there is another of a very different 
kind, for the sub-peduncle becomes upwardly bent in the middle 
part. If the sub-peduncle happens at the time to be inclined 
much downwards, the upward curvature is so great that the 
whole forms a hook. The upper end bearing the capsule, thus 
always places itself upright, and as this occurs in darkness, and 
in whatever position the main peduncle may have been secured, 
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the upward curvature cannot be due to heliotropism or hypo- 
nasty, but to apogeotropism. 




Ovalis qamosa : movements of flower-peduncle, traced on a vertical glass : 
A, epinastic downward movement ; B, cireumnutation whilst depend- 
ing vertically ; C, subsequent upward movement, due to apogeotropism 
and hyponasty combined. 
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In order to trace this upward movement, a filament was fixed 
to a sub-peduncle bearing a capsule nearly ripe, which was 
beginning to bend upwards by the two means just described. Its 
courso was traced (see 0, Fig. 188) during 53 li., by which time 
it had become nearly upright. Tho course is scon to be strongly 
zigzag, together with some little loops. We may therefore con- 
clude that the movement consists of modified circumnutation. 

The several species of Oxalis probably profit in the following 
manner by thoir sub-peduncles first bending downwards and 
then upwards. They are known to scatter their seeds by the 
bursting of the capsule; the walls of which aro so extremely 
thin, like silver paper, that they would easily be permeated by 
rain. But as soon as tho petals wither, the sepals rise up and 
enclose the young capsule, forming a perfect roof over it as 
soon as the sub-peduncle has bent itself downwards. By its 
subsequent upward movement, the capsule stands when ripe 
at a greater height above the ground by twice the length of the 
sub-peduncle, than it did when dependent, and is thus able 
to scatter its seeds to a greater distance. Tho sepals, which 
enclose the ovarium whilst it is young, present an additional 
adaptation by expanding widely when the seeds are ripe, so as 
not to interfere with their dispersal. In the case of Oxalis 
acctosella, tho capsules aro said sometimes to bury thcmsolves 
under loose leaves or moss on the ground, but this cannot occur 
with thoso of 0. carnosa, as the woody stem is too high. 

Oxalis acctosella , — Tho peduncles are furnished with a joint in 


Fig. 189. 



Oxalis acetosella : course pursued by the upper part of a peduncle, whilst 
rising, traced from 11 a.m. June 1st to 9 a.M. 3rd. Figure here re- 
duced to one-half of the original scale. 

the middle, so that the lower part answers to the main peduncle, 
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and the upper part to one of the sub-peduncles of 0. carnosa. 
The upper part bends downwards, after the flower has begun 
to wither, and the whole peduncle then forms a hook; that 
this bending is due to epinasty wo may infer from the case of 
O. cartios'i. When the pod is nearly ripe, the upper part 
straightens itself and becomes erect ; and this is duo to hypo- 
nasty or apogeotropism, or both combined, and not to helio- 
tropism, for it occurred in darkness. The short, hooked part of 
the peduncle of a cleistogamic flower, bearing a pod nearly ripe, 
was observed in the dark during three days. The apex of the 
pod at first pointed perpendicularly down, but in the course of 
three days rose 90°, so that it now projected horizontally. The 
course during the two latter days is shown in Fig. 189; and 
it may bo seen how greatly the peduncle, whilst rising, circum- 
nutated. Tho lines of chief movement wero at right angles 
to the plane of the originally hooked part. The tracing was 
not continued any longer ; but after two additional days, the 
peduncle with its capsulo had becomo straight and stood 
upright. 

Concluding Remarks on Apogeotropism . — When apo- 
geotropism is rendered by any means feeble, it acts, 
as shown in the several foregoing cases, by increasing 
the always present circumnutating movement in a 
direction opposed to gravity, and by diminishing that 
in the direction of gravity, as well as that to either 
side. The upward movement thus becomes unequal 
in rate, and is sometimes interrupted by stationary 
periods. Whenever irregular ellipses or loops are still 
formed, their longer axes are almost always directed 
in the line of gravity, in an analogous manner as 
occurred with heliotropic movements in reference to 
the light. As apogeotropism acts more and more 
energetically, ellipses or loops cease to be formed, and 
the cotirse becomes at first strongly, and then less and 
less zigzag, and finally rectilinear. From this grada- 
tion in the nature of the movement, and more especially 
from all growing parts, which alone (except when pul- 
vini are present) are acted on by apogeotropism, con- 
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tinually circumnutating, we may conclude that even 
a rectilinear course is merely an extremely modified 
form of circumnutation. It is remarkable that a stem 
or other organ which is highly sensitive to apogeo- 
tropism, and which has bowed itself rapidly upwards 
in a straight line, is often carried beyond the vertical, 
as if by momentum. It then bends a little backwards 
to a point round which it finally eireumnutates. Two 
instances of this were observed with the hypocotyls of 
Beta vulgaris , one of which is shown in Fig. 183, and 
two other instances with the hypocotyls of Brassica. 
This momentum-like movement probably results from 
the accumulated effects of apogeotropism. For the 
sake of observing how long 'such after-effects lasted, 
a pot with seedlings of Beta was laid on its side in the 
dark, and the hypocotyls in 3 h. 15 m. became highly 
inclined. The pot, still in the dark,*was then placed 
upright, and the movements of the two hypocotyls were 
traced ; one continued to bend in its former direction, 
now in opposition to apogeotropism, for about 37 m., 
perhaps for 48 m. ; but after 61 m. it moved in an 
opposite direction. The other hypocotyl continued 
to move in its former course, after being placed 
upright, for at least 37 m. 

Different species and different parts of the same 
species are acted on by apogeotropism in very dif- 
ferent degrees. Young seedlings, most of which cir- 
cumnutate quickly and largely, bend upwards and 
become vertical in much less time than do any older 
plants observed by us; but whether this is due to 
their greater sensitiveness to apogeotropism, or merely 
to their greater flexibility we do not know. A hypo- 
cotyl of Beta traversed an angle of 109° in 3 h. 8 m., 
and a cotyledon of Phalaris an angle of 130° in 4 h. 
30 m. On the other hand, the stem of a herbaceous 
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Verbena rose 90° in about 24 h. ; that of Rubus 67°, 
in 70 h. ; that of Cytisus 70°, in 72 h. ; that of a young 
American Oak only 37°, in 72 h. The stem of a 
young Gyperus alternifolius rose only 11° in 96 h. ; 
the bending being confined to near its base. Though 
the sheath-like cotyledons of Phalaris are so extremely 
sensitive to apogeotropism, the first true leaves which 
protrude from them exhibited only a trace of this 
action. Two fronds of a fern, Nephrodium molle , both 
of them young and one with the tip still inwardly 
curled, were kept in a horizontal position for 46 h., 
and during this time they rose so little that it was 
doubtful whether there was any true apogeotropic 
movement. 

The most curious case known to us of a difference 
in sensitiveness to gravitation, and consequently of 
movement, in deferent parts of the same organ, is that 
offered by the petioles of the cotyledons of Ipomoea 
leptophylla. The basal part for a short length where 
united to the undeveloped hypocotyl and radicle is 
strongly geotropic, whilst the whole upper part is 
strongly apogeotropic. But a portion near the blades 
of the cotyledons is after a time acted on by epinasty 
and curves downwards, for the sake of emerging in the 
form of an arch from the ground; it subsequently 
straightens itself, and is then again acted on by apo- 
geotropism. 

A branch of Cucurbita ovifera , placed horizontally, 
moved upwards during 7 h. in a straight line, until it 
stood at 40° above the horizon ; it then began to cir- 
cumiiutate, as if owing to its trailing nature it had no 
tendency to rise any higher. Another upright branch 
was secured to a stick, close to the base of a tendril, 
and the pot was then laid horizontally in the dark. 
In this position the tendril circumnutated and made 
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several large ellipses during 14 h., as it likewise did 
on the following day; but during this whole time it 
was not in the least affected by apogeotropism. On the 
other hand, when branches of another Cucurbitaceous 
plant, Echinocytis lobcita, were fixed in the dark so that 
the tendrils depended beneath the horizon, these began 
immediately to bend upwards, and whilst thus moving 
they ceased to circumnutate in any plain manner; 
but as soon as they had become horizontal they re- 
commenced to revolve conspicuously.* The tendrils 
of Passijlora gracilis are likewise apogeotropic. Two 
branches were tied down so that their tendrils pointed 
many degrees beneath the horizon. One was observed 
for 8 h., during which time "it rose, describing two 
circles, one above the other. The other tendril rose 
in a moderately straight line during the first 4 h., 
making however one small loop in it $ course ; it then 
stood at about 45° above the horizon, where it circum- 
nutated during the remaining 8 h. of observation. 

A part or organ which whilst young is extremely 
sensitive to apogeotropism ceases to be so as it grows 
old ; and it is remarkable, as showing the independence 
of this sensitiveness and of the circumnutating move- 
ment, that the latter sometimes continues for a time 
after all power of bending from the centre of the earth 
has been lost. Thus a seedling Orange bearing only 
3 young leaves, with a rather stiff stem, did not curve 
in the least upwards during 24 h. whilst extended 
horizontally ; yet it eircumnutated all the time over 
a small space. The hypocotyl of a young seedling 
of Cassia torn, similarly placed, became vertical in 
12 h. ; that of an older seedling, 1£ inch in height, 


* For details see * The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,’ 
1875, p. 131. 
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became so in 28 h. ; and that of another still older 
one, 1£ inch in height, remained horizontal during 
two days, but distinctly circumnutated during this 
whole time. 

When the cotyledons of Phalaris or Avena,are laid 
horizontally, the uppermost part first bends upwards, 
and then the lower part ; consequently, after the lower 
part has become much curved upwards, the upper part 
is compelled to curve backwards in an opposite direc- 
tion, in order to straighten itself and to stand ver- 
tically; and this subsequent straightening process is 
likewise due to apogeotropism. The upper part of 
8 young cotyledons of Phalaris were made rigid by 
being cemented to thin "glass rods, so that this part 
could not bend in the least ; nevertheless, the basal 
part was not prevented from curving upward. A stem 
or other organ which bends upwards through apogeo- 
tropism exerts considerable force; its own weight, 
which has of course to be lifted, was sufficient in 
almost every instance to cause the part at first to bend 
a little downwards ; but the downward course was 
often rendered oblique by the simultaneous circum- 
liutating movement. The cotyledons of Avena placed 
horizontally, besides lifting their own weight, were 
able to furrow the soft sand above them, so as to leave 
little crescentic, open spaces on the lower sides of their 
bases; and this is a remarkable proof of the force 
exerted. 

As the tips of the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena 
bend upwards through the action of apogeotropism 
before the basal part, and as these same tips when 
excited by a lateral light transmit some influence to 
the lower part, causing it to bend, we thought that 
the same rule might hold good with apogeotropism. 
Consequently, the tips of 7 cotyledons of Phalaris were 
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cut off for a length in three* cases of *2 inch and in 
the four other cases of ’14, *12, *1, and *07 inch. But 
these cotyledons, after being extended horizontally, 
bowed themselves upwards as effectually as the un- 
mutilated specimens in the same pots, showing that 
sensitiveness to gravitation is not confined to their tips. 

Geotropism. 

This movement is directly the reverse of apogeo- 
tropism. Many organs bend downwards through epi- 
nasty or apheliotropism or from their own weight ; but 
we have met with very few cases of a downward move- 
ment in sub-aerial organs due to geotropism. We 
shall, however, give one good instance in the following 
section, in the case of Trifolium subterraneum , and 
probably in that of Arachis liypogsea * 

On the other hand, all roots which penetrate the 
ground (including the modified root-like petioles of 
Megarrhiza and Ipomoea leptophylla) are guided in their 
downward course by geotropism ; and so are many 
aerial roots, whilst others, as those of the Ivy, appear 
to be indifferent to its action. In our first chapter the 
movements of the radicles of several seedlings were 
described. We may there see (Fig. 1) how a radicle 
of the cabbage, when pointing vertically upwards so 
as to be very little acted on by geotropism, circum- 
nutated ; and how another (Fig. 2) which was at first 
placed in an inclined position bowed itself downwards 
in a zigzag line, sometimes remaining stationary for a 
time. Two other radicles of the cabbage travelled 
downwards in almost rectilinear courses. A radicle of 
the bean placed upright*(Fig. 20) made a great’ sweep 
and zigzagged; but as it sank downwards and was 
more strongly acted on by geotropism, it moved in an 
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almost straight course. A radicle of Cucurbita, directed 
upwards (Fig. 26), also zigzagged at first, and de- 
scribed small loops; it then moved in a straight line. 
Nearly the same result was observed with the radicles 
of Zea mays. But the. best evidence of the intimate 
connection between circumnutation and geotropism 
was afforded by the radicles of Phaseolus, Vipia, and 
Qucrcus, and in a less degree by those of Zea and 
iEsculus (see Figs. 18, 19, 21, 41, and 52) ; for when 
these were compelled to grow and slide down highly 
inclined surfaces of smoked glass, they left distinctly 
serpentine tracks. 

The Burying of Secd-capsQiles : Trifolium subterraneum. — The 
flower-heacls of this plant are remarkable from producing only 
3 or 4 perfect flowers, which are situated exteriorly. All the 
other many flowers abort, and are modified into rigid points, 
with a bundlo of vessels running up their centres. After a time 
5 long, elastic, claw-like projections, whjeh represent the divi- 
sions of the calyx, are developed on their summits. As soon as 
tho perfect flowers wither they bend downwards, supposing the 
peduncle to stand upright, and they then closoly surround its 
upper part. This movement is due to epinasty, as is likewise 
the case with the flowers of T. repens . The imperfect central 
flowers ultimately follow, one after the other, the same course. 
Whilst the perfect flowers aro thus bending down, the whole 
peduncle curves downwards and increases much in length, 
until, the flower-head reaches the ground. Vaucher * says that 
when the plant is so placed that the heads cannot soon reach 
the ground, the peduncles grow to the extraordinary length of 
from 6 to 9 inches. In whatever position the branches may be 
placed, the upper part of the peduncle at first bends vertically 
upwards through heliotropism ; but as soon a$ the flowers 
begin to wither the downward curvature of the whole peduncle 
commences. As this latter movement occurred in complete 
darkness, and with peduncles arising from upright and from 
dependent branches, it cannot be due to apheliotropism or to 
epinasty, but must be attributed to geotropism. Nineteen 

‘Hist. Phys. des Plantes d’Europe,* tom. ii. 1841, p. 106. 

2 L 
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upright flower-heads, arising from branches in all sorts of posi- 
tions, on plants growing in a warm greenhouse, were marked 
with thread, and after 24 h. six of them were vertically depen- 
dent ; these therefore had travelled through 180° in this time. 
Ten were extended sub-horizontally, and these had moved 
through about 90°. Three very young peduncles had as yet 
moved only a little downwards, but after an additional 24 h. 
were greatly inclined. 

At the time when the flower-heads reach the ground, the 
younger imperfect flowers in the centre are still pressed closely 
together, and form a conical projection ; whereas the perfect and 
imperfect flowers on the outside are upturned and closely sur- 
round the peduncle. They are thus adapted to offer as little 
resistance, as the case admits of, in penetrating the ground, 
though the diameter of the flower-head is still considerable. 
The means by which this penetration is effected will presently 
be described. The flower-lieads are able to bury themselves in 
common garden mould, and easily in sand or in fine sifted 
cinders packed rather closely. The depth to which they pene- 
trated, measured from the surface to the base of the head, was 
between i and l inch, but in one case rather above 0 6 inch. 
With a plant kept in the house, a head partly buried itself in 
sand in 6 h. : after 8 days only the tips of the reflexed calyces 
were visible, and after 6 days the whole had disappeared. But 
with plants growing out of doors we believe, from casual obser- 
vations, that they bury themselves in a much shorter time. 

After the heads have buried themselves, the central aborted 
flowers increase considerably in length and rigidity, and 
become bleached. They gradually curve, one after the other, 
upwards or towards the peduncle, in the same manner as 
did the perfect flowers at first. In thus moving, the long claws 
on their summits carry with them some earth. Hence a flower- 
head which has been buried for a sufficient time, forms a rather 
large ball, consisting of the aborted flow r crs, separated from one 
another by earth, and surrounding the little pods (the product 
of the perfect flowers) which lie close "round the upper part of 
the peduncle. The calyces of the perfect and imperfect flowers 
are clothed with simple and multicellular hairs, which have the 
power of absorption ; for w T hen placed in a weak sortition of 
carbonate of ammonia (2 gr. to 1 oz. of water) their proto- 
plasmic contents immediately became aggregated and afterwards 
displayed the usual slow movements. This clover generally 
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grows in dry soil, but whether the power of absorption by the 
hairs on the buried flower-heads is of any importance to them 
we do not know. Only a few of the flower-heads, which from 
their position are not able to reach the ground and bury them- 
selves, yield seeds ; whereas the buried ones never failed, as far 
as we observed, to produce as many seeds as there had been 
perfect flowers. 

We will now consider the movements of the peduncle whilst 



Trifolium suhterraneum : downward movement of peduncle from 19° beneath 
the horizon to a nearly vertically dependent position, traced from 
11 a.m. July 22nd to the morning of 25th. Glass filament fixed 
transversely across peduncle, at base of flower-head. 

curving down to the ground. We have seen in Chap. IV., 
Fig. 92, p. 225, that an upright young flower-head circumnu- 
tated conspicuously; and that this movoment continued after 
the peduncle had begun to bend downwards. The same 
peduncle was observed when inclined at an angle of 19° above 
the horizon, and it circumnutated during two days. Another 

2 l 2 
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Fig. 191. 



which was already curved 36° beneath the horizon, was observed 
from 11 a.m. July 22nd to the 27th, by which latter date it 
had become vertically dependent. Its course during the first 
12 h. is shown in Fig. 190, and its position on the three 
succeeding mornings until tho 25th, 
when it was nearly vertical. During 
the first day the peduncle clearly 
ciicumnutated, for it moved 4 times 
down and 3 times up; and on each 
succeeding day, as it sank downwards, 
the same movement continued, but 
was only occasionally observed and 
was less strongly marked. It should 
bo stated that these peduncles were 
cumnutating movement of observed under a double skylight in 
peduncle, whilst the flower- the house, ,, and that they generally 
moved downwards very much more 
slowly than those on plants growing 
out of doors or in the greenhouse. 

The movement of another vertically 
dependent peduncle with the flower- 
head standing half an inch above the 
ground, was traced, and again when 
it first touched the ground; in both cases irregular ellipses 
were 'described every 4 or 5 h. A peduncle on a plant which 
had been brought into the house, 
moved from an upright into a ver- 
tically dependent position in a 
single day ; and here the course 
during the first 12 h. was nearly 
straight, but with a few well-marked 
zigzags which betrayed the essential 
nature of the movement. Lastly, 
the circumnutation of a peduncle 
was traced during 51 h. whilst in 
the act of burying itself obliquely 
in a little heap of sand. After it had buried itself to such a 
depth that the tips of the sepals were alone visible, the above 
figure (Fig. 191) was traced during 25 h. When the flower- 
head had completely disappeared beneath the sand, another 
tracing was made during 11 h. 45 m. (Fig. 192); and here again 
we see that the peduncle was circumnutating. 


Trifolium subterrnneum : cir- 


head was burying itself in 
sand, with the re flexed tips 
of the calyx still visible ; 
traced from 8 a.m. July 
26th to 9 a.m. on 27th. 
Glass filament fixed trans- 
versely across ’ peduncle, 
near flower-head. 


Fig. 192. 



Trifolium subterraneum : move- 
ment of same peduncle, with 
flower-head completely buried 
beneath tho sand ; traced from 
8 a.m. to 7. 1 5 P.M. on J uly 29th. 
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Any one who will observe a flower-head burying itself, will be 
convinced that the rocking movement, due to the continued 
circumnutation of the peduncle, plays an important part in the 
act. Considering that the flower-heads are very light, that the 
peduncles are long, thin, and flexible, and that they arise from 
flexible branches, it is incredible that an object as blunt as one 
of these flower-heads could penetrato the ground by means of 
the growing force of the peduncle, unless it were aided by the 
rocking movement. After a flower-head has penetrated the 
ground to a small depth, another and efficient agency comes into 
play ; the central rigid aborted flowers, each terminating in five 
long claws, curve up towards the peduncle; and in doing so 
can hardly fail to drag the head down to a greater depth, aided 
as this action is by the circumnutating movement, which con- 
tinues after the flower-head has completely buried itself. The 
aborted flowers thus act something like the hands of the mole, 
which force the earth backwards and the body forwards. 

It is well known that the seed-capsules of various widely 
distinct plants either bury themselves in the ground, or are 
produced from vnporfect flowers developed beneath the surface. 
Besides the present case, two other well-marked instances will 
be immediately given. It is probable that one chief good thus 
gained is the protection of the seeds from animals which prey on 
them. In the case of T. subterraneum, the seeds are not only 
concealed by being buried, but are likewise protected by being 
closely surrounded by the rigid, aborted flowers. We may the 
more confidently infer that protection is here aimed at, because 
the seeds of several species in this same genus are protected in 
other ways ;* namely, by the swelling and closure of the calyx, 
or by the persistence and bending down of the standard-petal, (fee. 
But the most curious instance is that of r l\ globosum, in which 
the upper flowers are sterile, as in T. subterraneum , but are here 
developed into large brushes of hairs which envelop and protect 
the seed-bearing flowers. Nevertheless, in all these cases the 
capsules, with their seeds, may profit, as Mr. T. Thiselton Dyer 
has remarked, f by their being kept somewhat damp ; and the 
advaiftage of such dampness perhaps throws light on the pre- 
sence of the absorbent hairs on the buried flower-heads of T, sub - 
terraneum. According to Mr. Bentham, as quoted by Mr. Dyer, 

* Vaucher, * Hist. Phys. des f See his interesting article in 
Plantes d’Europe,’ tom. ii. p. 110. * Nature,* April 4th, 1878, p. 446. 
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the prostrate habit of Ilelianthemum prostratum " brings the 
capsules in' contact with the surface of the ground, postpones 
their maturity, and so favours the seeds attaining a larger size.” 
The capsules of Cyclamen and of Oxalis acetosella are only occa- 
sionally buried, and this only beneath dead leaves or moss. If 
it be an advantage to a plant that its capsules should be kept 
damp and cool by being laid on the ground, we have in these 
latter cases the first step, from which the power of penetrating 
the ground, with tho aid of the always present movement of 
circumnutation, might afterwards have been gained. 

Araclm hypogcea. — The flowers which bury themselves, rise 
from stiff branches a few inches above the ground, and stand 
upright. After they have fallen off, the gynophore, that is the 
part which supports the ovarium, grows to a great length, evon 
to 3 or 4 inches, and bends jierpendicularly downwards. It 
resembles closely a peduncle, but has a smooth and pointed 
apex, which contains the ovules, and is at first not in the least 
enlarged. Tho apex after reaching the ground penetrates it, in 
one case observed by us to a depth of 1 inch, and in another 
to 0-7 inch. It there becomes developed intjp a large pod. 
Flowers which are seated too high on tho plant for tho gyno- 
phore to reach tlie ground are said* never to produce pods. 

Tho movement of a young gynophore, rather under an inch 
in length and vertically dependent, was traced during 46 h. by 
means of a glass filament (with sights) fixed transversely a 
little above the apex. It plainly eircumnutated (Fig. 193) 
whilst increasing in length and growing downwards. It was 
then raised up, so as to be extended almost horizontally, and 
the terminal part curved itself downwards, following a nearly 
straight course during 12 h., but with one attempt to circum- 
nutate, as shown in Fig. 194. After 24 h. it had become nearly 
vertical. Whether the exciting cause of the downward move- 
ment is geotropism or apheliotropism was not ascertained ; but 
probably it is not apheliotropism, as all the gynophores grew 
straight down towards the ground, whilst the light in the hot- 
house entered from one sido as well as from above. Another 
and older gynophore, the apex of which had nearly reached the 
ground, was observed during 3 days in the same manner as the 
first-mentioned short one ; and it was found to be always circum- 
nutating. During the first 34 h. it described a figure which 


* 4 Gard. Chronicle/ 1857, p. 566. 
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represented four ellipses. Lastly, a long gynophore, the apex of 
which had buried itself to the depth of about half an*inch, was 

Fig.194. 


\ 



Araohis hypogcea : circum- Arachis hypogcea : down- 

nutation of vertically ward movement of same 

dependent young gyno- young gynophore, after 

phore, traced on a ver- being extended horizon- 

tical glass from 10 a.m. tally ; traced on a vertical 

July 31st to 8 A.M. Aug. glass from 8.30 A.M. to 

2nd. 8.30 P.M. Aug. 2nd. 

pulled up and extended horizontally : it quickly began to curve 
downwards in a zigzag line ; but on the following day the ter- 
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minal bleached portion was a little shrivelled. As the gyno- 
phores ate rigid and arise from stiff branches, and as they 
terminate in sharp smooth points, it is probable that they could 
penetrate the ground by the mere force of growth. But this 
action must be aided by the circummitating movement, for fine 
sand, kept moist, was pressed close round the apex of a gyno- 
phorc which had reached the ground, and after a few hours it 
was surrounded by a narrow open crack. After three weeks 
this gynophore was uncovered, and the apex was found at a 
depth of rather above half an inch developed into a small, white, 
oval pod. 

Amphicarpwa monoica . — This plant produces long thin shoots, 
which twine round a support and of course circumnutate. 
Early in the summer shorter shoots aro produced from the 
lower parts of the plant, which grow perpendicularly downwards 
and penetrate the ground. One of these, terminating in a 
minute bud, was observed to bury ‘itself in sand to a depth of 
02 inch in 24 h. It was lifted up and fixed in an inclined 
position about 25° beneath the horizon, being feebly illuminated 
from above. In this position it described two vertical ellipses 
in 24 h. ; but on the following day, when brought into the house, 
it circumnutated only a very little round the same spot. Other 
branches were seen to penetrate the ground, and were after- 
wards found running like roots beneath the surface for a length 
of nearly two inches, and they had grown thick. One of these, 
after thus running, had emerged into the air. How far circum- 
nutation aids these delicate branches in entering the ground we 
do not know ; but the reflexed hairs with which they are clothed 
will assist in the work. This plant produces pods in the air, 
and others beneath the ground ; which differ greatly in appear- 
ance. Asa Gray says* that it is the imperfect flowers on the 
creeping branches near the base of the plant which produce the 
subterranean pods; these flowers, therefore, must bury them- 
selves like those of Arachis. But it may be suspected that the 
branches which were seen by us to penetrate the ground also 
produce subterranean flowers and pods. 

Diageotropism. 

Besides geotropism and apogeotropism, there is, 
according to Frank, an allied form of movement, 

* 4 Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States,’ 1856, p. 106. 
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namely, “ transverse-geotropism,” or diageotropism, as 
we may call it for the sake of matching our other 
terms. Under the influence of gravitation certain 
parts are excited to ^lace themselves more or less 
transversely to the line of its action.* We made no 
observations on this subject, and will here only re- 
mark that the position of the secondary radicles of 
various plants, which extend horizontally or are a 
little inclined downwards, would probably bo con- 
sidered by Frank as due to transverse-geotropism. 
As it has been shown in Chap. I. that the secondary 
radicles of Cucurbita made serpentine tracks on a 
smoked glass-plate, they clearly circumnutated, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that this holds 
good with other secondary radicles. It seems there- 
fore highly probable that they place themselves in 
their diageotropic position by means of modified 
circumnutation. 

Finally, we may conclude that the three kinds of 
movement which have now been described and which 
are excited by gravitation, consist of modified circum- 
nutation. Different parts or organs on the same plant, 
and the same part in different species, are thus excited 
to act in a widely different manner. We can see no 
reason why the attraction of gravity should directly 
modify the state of turgescence and subsequent growth 
of one part on the upper side and of another part on 
the lower side. We are therefore led to infer that both 
geotrogic, apogeotropic, and diageotropic movements, 
the purpose of which we can generally understand, 


* Elfving has lately described excellent instance of such move- 
(‘ Arbeiten des Bot. Instituts in ments in the rhizomes of certain 
Wurzburg/ B. ii. 1880, p. 489) an plants. 
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CHAPTEK XL 

Localised Sensitiveness to Gravitation, and its Transmitted 
Effects. 

General considerations — Vicia faba, effects of amputating the tips of 
the radicles — Regeneration of the tips — Effects of a short exposure 
of the tips to geotropic action and thoir subsequent amputation — 
Effects of amputating tho tips obliquely — Effects of cauterising the 
tips — Effects of grease on tho tips — Pisum sativum, tips of radicles 
cauterised ■ transversely, and on their upper and lower sides — 
Phaseolus, cauterisation and grease on the tips — Gossypium — 
Cucurbita, tips cauterised transversely, and on their upper and 
lower sides — Zea, tips cauterised — Concluding remarks and 
summary of chapter — Advantages of the sensibility to geotropism 
being localised in ( the tips of the radicles. 

Ciesielski states * that' when the roots of Pisum, 
Lens and Yicia were extended horizontally with their 
tips cut off, they were not acted on by geotropism ; 
but some days afterwards, when a new root-cap and 
vegetative point had been formed, they bent them- 
selves perpendicularly downwards. He further states 
that if the tips are cut off, after the roots have been 
left extended horizontally for some little time, but 
before they have begun to bend downwards, they may 
be placed in any position, and yet will bend as if still 
acted on by geotropism; and this shows that some 
influence had been already transmitted to the bending 
part from the tip before it was amputated. Sachs 
repeated* these experiments ; he cut off a length of 
between *05 and 1 mm. (measured from the apex of the 


* 1 Abwartskrtimmung der Wurzel,’ Inaug. Dissert. Breslau, 1871, 
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vegetative point) of the tips of the radicles of [the 
bean (Vicia faba), and placed them horizontally or 
vertically in damp air, earth, and water, with* the 
result that they became bowed in all sorts of direc- 
tions.* He therefore disbelieved in Oiesielski’s con- 
clusions. But as we have seen with several plants 
that the tip of the radicle is sensitive to contact and 
to other irritants, and that it transmits some influence 
to the upper growing part causing it to bend, there 
seemed to us to be no a priori improbability in 
Ciesielski’s statements. We therefore determined to 
repeat his experiments, and to try others on several 
species by different methods. 

Vicia faba . — Badicles of this plant were extended horizontally 
either over water or with their lower surfaces just touching it. 
Their tips had previously been cut off, in a direction as accu- 
rately transverse as could be done, to different lengths, measured 
from the apex of the root-cap, and which will be specified in 
each case. Light was always excluded. We had previously 
tried hundreds of unmutilated radicles under similar circum- 
stances, and found that every one that was healthy became 
plainly gcotropic in under 12 h. In the case of four radicles 
which had their tips cut off for a length of 1*5 mm., new root- 
caps and new vegetative points were re-formed after an interval 
of 3 days 20 h. ; and these when placed horizontally were acted 
on by geotropism. On some other occasions this regeneration 
of the tips and reacquired sensitiveness occurred within a some- 
what shorter time. Therefore, radicles having their tips 
amputated should be observed in from 12 to 48 h. after the 
operation. 

Four radicles were extended horizontally with their lower 
surfaces touching the water, and with their tips cut off for a 
length of only 0*5 mm. : after 23 h. three of them were still 
horizontal ; after 47 h. one of the three became fairly geotropic ; 
and after 70 h. the other two showed a trace of this action. The 
fourth radicle was vertically geotropic after 23 h. ; but by an 


4 Arbeiten des Bot. Institute in Wurzburg,* Heft. iii. 1873, p. 432. 
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accident the root-cap aloiio and not the vegetative point was 
found to have been amputated ; so that this case formed no real 
exception and might have been excluded. 

Five radicles were extended horizontally like the last, and 
had their tips cut off for a length of 1 mm. ; after 22-23 h., four 
of them were still horizontal, and one was slightly geotropic ; 
after 48 h. the latter had become vertical ; a second was also 
somewhat geotropic ; two remained approximately horizontal ; 
and the last or fifth had grown in a disordered manner, for it 
was inclined upwards at an angle of 65° above the horizon. 

Fourteen radicles were extended horizontally at a little height 
over the water with tjieir tips cut off for a length of 1*5 mm. ; 
after 12 h. all were horizontal, whilst five control or standard 
specimens in the same jar were all bent greatly downwards. 
After 24 h. several of the amputated radicles remained hori- 
zontal, but some showed a # trace of geotropism, and one was 
plainly geotropic, for it was inclined at 40° beneath the horizon. 

Seven horizontally extended radicles from which tho tips had 
been cut off for the unusual length of 2 mm. unfortunately were 
not looked at until 35 h. had elapsed ; three were still horizontal, 
hut, to our surprise, four were more or less plainly geotropic. 

The radicles in the foregoing cases were measured before their 
tips were amputated, and in the course of 24 h. they had all 
increased greatly in length; but the measurements are not 
worth giving. It is of more importance that Sachs found that 
the rato of growth of the different parts of radicles with 
amputated tips was tho same as with unmutilated ones. Alto- 
gether twenty-nine radicles were operated on in the manner 
above described, and of these only a few showed any geotropijc 
curvature within 24 h. ; whereas radicles with unmutilated tips 
always became, as already stated, much bent down in less than 
half of this timo. The part of the radicle which bends most lies 
at the distance of from 3 to 6 mm. from the tip, and as the 
bending part continues to grow after the operation, there does 
not seem any reason why it should not have been acted on by 
geotropism, unless its curvature depended on some influence 
transmitfbd from the tip. And we have clear evidence of such 
transmission in Ciesielski’s experiments, which we repeated and 
extended in the following manner. 

Beans were embedded in friable peat with the hilum down- 
wards, and after their radicles had grown perpendicularly down 
for a length of from $ to 1 inch, sixteen were selected which 
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were perfectly straight, and these were placed horizontally on 
the peat, being covered by a thin layer of it. They were thus 
left for an averago period of 1 h. 37 m. The tips were then cut 
off transversely for a length of 1*5 mm., and immediately after- 
wards they were embedded vertically in the peat. In this position 
geotropism would not tend to induce any curvature, but if some 
influence had already been transmitted from the tip to the part 
which bends most, wo might expect that this part would become 
curved in the direction in which geotropism had previously 
acted; for it should be noted that these radicles being now 
destitute of their sensitive tips, would not be prevented by 
geotropism from curving in any direction* The result was that 
of the sixteen vertically embedded radicles, four continued for 
several days to grow straight downwards, whilst twelve became 
moro or less bowed laterally. In two of the twelve, a trace of 
curvature was perceptible in 3 h. 30 m., counting from the time 
when they had first been laid horizontally ; and all twelve were 
plainly bowed in 6 h., and still more plainly in 9 h. In every 
one of them the curvature was directed towards the side which 
had been downwards whilst the radicles remained horizontal. 
The curvature extended for a length of from 5 to, in ono in- 
stance, 8 mm., measured from the cut-off end. Of the twelve 
bowed radicles five became permanently bent into a right angle ; 
the other seven were at first much loss bent, and their curvature 
generally decreased after 24 h., but did not wholly disappear. 
This decrease of curvature would naturally follow, if an ex- 
posure of only 1 h. 37 m. to geotropism, served to modify the 
turgescence of the cells, but not their subsequent growth to 
the full extent. The five radicles which were rectangularly 
bent became fixed in this position, and they continued to grow 
out horizontally in the peat for a length of about 1 inch during 
from 4 to 6 days. By this time new tips had been formed ; and 
it should be remarked that this regeneration occurred slower in 
the peat than in waterj owing perhaps to the radicles being 
often looked at and thus disturbed. After the tips had been 
regenerated, geotropism was able to act on them, so that they 
now became bowed vertically downwards. An accurate draw- 
ing (Fig. 195) is given on the opposite page of one of these five 
radicles, reduced to half the natural size. 

We next tried whether a shorter exposure to geotropism 
would suffice to produce an after-effect. Seven radicles were 
extended horizontally for an hour, instead of 1 h. 37 m. as in the 
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former trial ; and after tlieir tips (1*5 mm. in length) had been 
amputated, they were placed vertically in damp peat. Of these, 
three were not in the least affected and continued for days to 
grow straight downwards. Four showed after 8 h. 30 m. a mere 
trace of curvature in the direction in which they had been acted 
on by geotropism ; and in this respect they differed much from 
those which had been exposed for 
1 h. 37 m., for many of the latter Fl S- 195 - 

were plainly curved in G h. Tho 
curvature of one of these four 
radicles almost disappeared after 
24 h. In tho second, the cur- 
vature increased during two days 
and then decreased. The third 
radicle became permanently bent, 
so that its terminal part made an 
angle of about 45° with its original 
vertical direction. The fourth 
radiclo became horizontal. These 
two latter radicles continued 
during two more days to grow 
in the peat in the same directions, C 



that is, at an angle of 45° bo- 
neath the horizon and horizon- 
tally. By the fourth morning new 
tips had been re-formed, and now 
geotropism was able to act on 
them again, and they becamo 
bent perpendicularly downwards, 
exactly as in the case of the 
five radicles described in the 
last paragraph and as is shown in 
the figure (Fig. 195) here given. 


Vicia faba : radicle, rectangularly- 
bent at A, after the amputation 
of the tip, due to the previous 
influence of geotropism. L, side 
of bean which lay on the peat, 
whilst geotropism acted on the 
radicle. A, point of chief cur- 
vature of the radicle, whilst 
standing vertically downwards. 
B, point of chief curvature after 
the regeneration of the tip, when 
geotropism again acted. C, re- 
generated tip. 


Lastly, five other radicles were similarly treated, but were ex- 


posed to geotropism during only 45 m. After 8 h. 30 m. only 


one was doubtfully affected; after 24 h. two were just per- 


ceptibly Curved towards the side which had been acted on by 
geotropism ; after 48 h. the one first mentioned had a radius of 
curvature of 60 mm. That this curvature was due to the action 


of geotropism during the horizontal position of the radicle, was 
shown after 4 days, when a new tip had been re-formed, for it 
then grew perpendicularly downwards. We learn from this 
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case that when tho tips are amputated after an exposure to geo- 
tropism of only 45 m., though a slight influence is sometimes 
transmitted to the adjoining part of the radicle, yet this seldom 
suffices, and then only slowly, to induce even moderately well- 
pronounced curvature. 

In the previously given experiments on 29 horizontally ex- 
tended radicles with their tips amputated, only one grew irre- 
gularly in any marked manner, and this became bowed upwards 
at an angle of 65°. In Ciesielski’s experiments the radicles 
could not have grown very irregularly, for if they had done 
so, he could not have spoken confidently of the obliteration 
of all geotropic action. It is therefore remarkable that Sachs, 
who experimented on many radicles with their tips amputated, 
found extremely disordered growth to bo the usual result. As 
horizontally extended radicles with amputated tips are some- 
times acted on slightly by geotropism within a short time, and 
aro often acted on plainly after one or two days, we thought 
that this influence might possibly prevent disordered growth, 
though it was not able to induce immediate curvature. There- 
fore 13 radicles, of which 6 had their tips amputated trans- 
versely for a length of 1*5 mm., and the other 7 for a length of 
only 0*5 mm., were suspended vertically in damp air, in which 
position they would not bo affected by geotropism; but they 
exhibited no great irregularity of growth, whilst observed 
during 4 to 6 days. We next thought that if care were not 
taken in cutting off the tips transversely, one side of the stump 
might be irritated more than the other, either at first or sub- 
sequently during the regeneration of the tip, and that this 
might cause the radicle to bend to one side. It has also been 
shown in Chapter III. that if a thin slice be cut off one side 
of the tip of the radicle, this causes the radicle to bend from 
the sliced side. Accordingly, 30 radicles, with tips amputated 
for a length of 1'5 mm., were allowed to grow perpendicularly 
downwards into water. /Twenty of them were amputated at an 
angle of 20° with a line transverse to their longitudinal axes ; 
and such stumps appeared only moderately oblique. The 
remaining ten radicles were amputated at an angle 6f about 
45°. Under these circumstances no less than 19 out of the 30 
became much distorted in the course of 2 or 3 days. Eleven 
other radicles were similarly treated, excepting that only 1 mm. 
(including in this and all other cases the root-cap) was ampu- 
tated ; and of these only one grew much, and two others slightly 
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distorted ; so that this amount of oblique amputation was not 
sufficient. Out of the above 30 radicles, only one or two showed 
in the first 24 h. any distortion, but this became plain in the 
19 cases on the second day, and still more conspicuous at the 
close of the third day, by which time new tips had been partially 
or completely regenerated. When therefore a new tip is re- 
formed on an oblique stump, it probably is developed sooner on 
one side than on the other : and this in some manner excites 
the adjoining part to bend to one side. Hence it seems probable 
that Sachs unintentionally amputated the radicles on which he 
experimented, not strictly in a transverse direction. 

This explanation of the occasional irregular growth of radicles 
with amputated tips, is supported by the results of cauterising 
their tips ; for often a greater length on one side than on the 
other was unavoidably injured or killed. It should be re- 
marked that in the following trials the tips were first dried 
with blotting-paper, and then slightly rubbed with a dry stick 
of nitrate of silver or lunar caustic. A few touches with the 
caustic suffice to kill the root-cap and some of the upper layers 
of cells of tho vegetative point. Twenty-seven radicles, some 
young and very short, others of moderate length, were suspended 
vertically over water, after being thus cauterised. Of these some 
entered the water immediately, and others on the second day. 
The same number of uncauterised radicles of the same age 
were observed as controls. After an interval of three or four 
days the contrast in appearance between the cauterised and 
control specimens was wonderfully great. The controls had 
grown straight downwards, with the exception of the normal 
curvature, which we havo called Sachs* curvature. Of the 
27 cauterised radicles, 15 had become extremely distorted ; 6 of 
them grew upwards and formed hoops, so that their tips some- 
times camo into contact with the bean above; 5 grew out 
rectangularly to one side ; only a few of the remaining 12 were 
quite straight, and some of these towards the close of our 
observations became hooked at their extreme lower ends. 
Radicles, extended horizontally instead of vertically, with their 
tips cauterised, also sometimes grew distorted, but not so com- 
monly, as far as we could judge, as those suspended vertically; 
for this occurred with only 5 out of 19 radicles thus treated. 

Instead of cutting off the tips, as in the first set of experi- 
ments, we next tried the effects of touching horizontally ex- 
tended radicles with caustic in the manner just described. But 

2 M 
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some preliminary remarks must first bo made. It may be ob- 
jected that the caustic would' injure the radicles and prevont them 
from bending ; but ample evidence was given in Chapter III. 
that touching the tips of vertically suspended radicles with 
caustic on one side, does not stop their bending; on the 
contrary, it causes them to bond from the touched side. We 
also tried touching both the upper and the lower sides of the 
tips of some radicles of the bean, extended horizontally in damp 
friable earth. The tips of three were touched with caustic on 
their upper sides, and this would aid their geotropic bending ; 
the tips of three were touched on their lower sides, which 
would tend to counteract the bending downwards ; and three 
were left as controls. After 24 h. an independent observer was 
asked to pick out of the nine radicles, the two which were most 
and the two which were least bent; he selected # as the latter, 
two of thoso which had been touched on their lower sides, and 
as the most bent, two of those which had been touched on the 
upper side. Hereafter analogous and more striking experiments 
with Pis am sativum and Cucurbita ovifera will bo given. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the mere application of 
caustic to the tip does not prevent the radicles from bending. 

In the following experiments, the tips of young horizontally 
extended radicles were just touched with a stick of dry caustic; 
and this was held transversely, so that the tip might be cau- 
terised all round as symmetrically as possible. The radicles 
were then suspended in a closed vessel over water, kept rather 
cool, viz., 55°-59° F. This was done because we had found 
that the tips were more sensitive to contact under a low than 
under a high temperature ; and we thought that tho samo rule 
might apply to geotropism. In one exceptional trial, nine 
radicles (which were rather too old, for they had grown to a 
length of from 3 to 5 cm.), were extended horizontally in damp 
friable earth, after their tips had been cauterised, and were 
kept at too high a temperature, viz., of 68 1 F., or 20° C. The 
result in consequence was not so striking as in tho subsequent 
cases for although when after 9 h. 40 m. six of them were 
examined, these did not exhibit any gcotropic bending, # yet after 
24 h., when all nine were examined, only two remained hori- 
zontal, two exhibited a trace of geotropism, and five were 
slightly or moderately geotropic, yet not comparablo in degree 
with the control specimens. Marks had been made on seven of 
these cauterised radicles at 10 mm. from the tips, which includes 
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the whole growing portion ; and after the 24 h. this part had 
a mean length of 37 mm., so that it had increased to more 
than 3} times its original length ; but it should be remembered 
that these beans had been exposed to a rather high temperature. 

Nineteen young radicles with cauterised tips were extended 
at different times horizontally over water. In every trial an 
equal number of control specimens were observed. In the first 
trial, the tips of three radicles were lightly touched with the 
caustic for 6 or 7 seconds, which was a longer application than 
usual. After 23 h. 30 m. (temp. 55°-56° F.) these three radicles. 


Fig. 196. 

D. E. F. 



Vicia faba : state of radicles which had been extended horizontally for 
23 h. 30 m. : A, B, 0, tips touched with caustic ; D, E, F, tips uncaute- 
rised. Lengths of radicles reduced to one-half scale, but by an accident 
the beans themselves not reduced in the same degree. 

A, B, C (Fig. 196), were still horizontal, whilst the three control 
specimens had become within 8 h. slightly geotropic, and 
strongly so (D, E, F) in 23 h. 30 m. A dot had been made on 
all six radicles at 10 mm. from their tips, when first placed 
horizoiftally. After the 23 h. 30 m. this terminal part, originally 
10 mm. in length, had increased in the cauterised specimens to 
a mean length of 17*3 mm., and to 15*7 mm. in the control 
radicles, as shown in the figures by the unbroken transverse 
line ; the dotted line being at 10 mm. from the apex. The con- 
trol or uncauterised radicles, therefore, had actually grown less 

2 m 2 
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than the cauterised; but this no doubt was accidental, for 
radicles of different ages grow at different rates, and the growth 
of different individuals is likewise affected by unknown causes. 
The state of tho tips of these three radicles, which had been 
cauterised for a rather longer time than usual, was as follows : 
the blackened apex, or the part which had been actually touched 
by the caustic, was succeeded by a yellowish zone, due probably 
to the absorption of some of the caustic; in A, both zones 
together wero IT mm. in length, and 1 *4 mm. in diameter at the 
base of the yellowish zone ; in B, the length of both was only 
0*7 mm., and the diameter 0*7 mm.; in C, the length was 0*8 
mm., and the diameter 1*2 mm. 

Three other radicles, the tips of which had been touched with 
caustic during 2 or 3 seconds, remained (temp. 58°-59° F.) 
horizontal for 23 h. ; the control radicles having, of course, 
become geotropic within this time. The terminal growing part, 
10 mm. in length, of the cauterised radicles had increased in 
this interval to a mean length of 24 ■ 5 mm., and of the controls 
to a mean of 2G mm. A section of one of the cauterised tips 
showed that the blackened part was 0 * 5 mm*, in length, of which 
0*2 mm. extended into tho vegetative point; and a faint dis- 
coloration could be detected even to 1 * 6 mm. from the apex of 
the root-cap. 

In another lot of six radicles (temp. 55°-57° F.) the three 
control specimens were plainly geotropic in 8} h. ; and after 24 h. 
tho mean length of their terminal part had increased from 
10 mm. to 21 mm. When the caustic was applied to the three 
cauterised specimens, it was held quite motionless during 

5 seconds, and the result was that the black marks were ex- 
tremely minute. Therefore, caustic was again applied, after 
8s h., during which time no geotropic action had occurred. 
When the specimens were re-examined after an additional 
interval of 15s h., one was horizontal and tho other two showed, 
to our surprise, a trace of geotropism which in one of them 
soon afterwards became strongly marked; but in this latter 
specimen the discoloured tip was only f mm. in length. The 
growing part of these three radicles increased in 24 h. from 
10 mm. to an average of 16*5 mm. 

It would be superfluous to describe in detail the behaviour 
of the 10 remaining cauterised radicles. The corresponding 
control specimens all became geotropic in 8 h. Of the cauterised, 

6 were first looked at after 8 h., and one alone showed a trace 
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of geotropism ; 4 were first* looked at after 14 h., and one alone 
of these was slightly geotropic. After 23-24 h., 5 of the 10 were 
still horizontal, 4 slightly, and 1 decidedly, geotropic. After 
48 li. some of them became strongly geotropic. The cauterised 
radicles increased greatly in length, but the measurements are 
not worth giving. 

As five of the last-mentioned cauterised radicles had become in 
24 h. somewhat geo tropic, these (together with three which were 
still horizontal) had their positions reversed, so that their tips 
were now a little upturned, and they were again touched with 
caustic. After 24 h. they showed no trace of geotropism ; whereas 
the eight corresponding control specimens, which had like- 
wise been reversed, in which position the tips of several pointed 
to the zenith, all became geotropic ; some having passed in the 
24 h. through an angle of 180°, others through about 135°, and 
others through only 90°. The eight radicles, which had been 
twice cauterised, were observed for an additional day (i.e. for 48 h. 
after being reversed), and they still showed no signs of geotro- 
pism. Nevertheless, they continued to grow rapidly ; four were 
measured 24 h. aftqr being reversed, and they had in this time 
increased in length between 8 and 11 mm. ; the other four were 
measured 48 h. after being reversed, and these had increased by 
20, 18, 23, and 28 mm. 

In coming to a conclusion with respect to the effects of cauter- 
ising the tips of those radicles, we should bear in mind, 
firstly, that horizontally extended control radicles were always 
acted on by geotropism, and became somewhat bowed down- 
wards in 8 or 9 h. ; secondly, that the chief seat of the curvature 
lies at a distance of from 3 to 6 mm. from the tip ; thirdly, that 
the tip was discoloured by the caustic rarely for more than 
1 mm. in length ; fourthly, that the greater number of the cau- 
terised radicles, although subjected to the full influence of 
geotropism during the whole time, remained horizontal for 24 h., 
and some for twice as long ; and that those which did become 
bowed were so only in a slight degree ; fifthly, that the cau- 
terised radicles continued to grow almost, and sometimes quite, 
as welf as the uninjured ones along the part which bends most. 
And lastly, that a touch on the tip with caustic, if on one side, 
far from preventing curvature, actually induces it. Bearing all 
these facts in mind, we must infer that under normal conditions 
the geotropic curvature of the root is due to an influence trans- 
mitted from the apex to the adjoining part where the bending 
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takes place; and that when the tip 6f the root is cauterised it is 
unable to originate the stimulus necessary to . produce geotropic 
curvature. 

As we had observed that grease was highly injurious to some 
plants, we determined to try its effects on radicles. When the 
cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena were covered with grease 
along one side, the growth of this side was quite stopped or 
greatly checked, and as the opposite side continued to grow, the 
cotyledons thus treated became bowed towards the greased side. 
This same matter quickly killed the delicate hypocotyls and 
young leaves of certain plants. The grease which we employed 
was mado by mixing lamp-black and olive oil to such a con- 
sistence that it could be laid on in a thick layer. The tips of 
five radicles of the bean were coated with it for a length of 
3 mm., and to our surprise this part increased in length in 23 h. 
to 7*1 mm.; the thick layer of grease being curiously drawn 
out. It thus could not have checked much, if at all, the growth 
of the terminal part of the radicle. With respect to geotropism, 
tho tips of seven horizontally extended radicles were coated for 
a length of 2 mm., and after 24 h. no clear difference could be 
perceived between their downward curvaturo and that of an 
equal number of control specimens. The tips of 33 other radicles 
were coated on different occasions for a length of 3 mm. ; and 
they were compared with the controls after 8h., 24 h., and 48 h. 
On one occasion, after 24 h., there was vci*y little difference in 
curvature between the greased and control specimens; but 
generally the difference was unmistakable, those with greased 
tips being considerably less curved downwards. The whole 
growing part (the greased tips included) of six of these radicles 
was mcasurod and was found to have increased in 23 h. from 
10 mm. to a mean length of 17 ■ 7 mm.; whilst the corresponding 
part of the controls had increased to 20*8 mm. It appears there- 
fore, that although the tip itself, when greased, continues to 
grow, yet the growth of the whole radicle is somewhat checked, 
and that the geotropic curvature of the upper part, which was 
free from grease, was in most cases considerably lessened. 

Pimm sativum . — Five radicles, extended horizontally over 
water, had their tips lightly touched two or three times with dry 
caustic. These tips were measured in two cases, and found to 
be blackened for a length of only half a millimeter. Five other 
radicles were left as controls. The part which is most bowed 
through geotropism lies at a distance of several millimeters from 
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the apex. After 21 h., and a^ain after 32 h. from the commence- 
ment, four of the cauterised radicles were still horizontal, but 
one was plainly geotropic, being inclined at 45° beneath the 
horizon. The live controls were somewhat geotropic after 7 li. 
20 m., and after 24 h. were all strongly geotropic ; being inclined 
at the following angles beneath the horizon, viz., 59°, 60°, 05°, 
57°, and 43 c . The length of the radicles was not measured in. 
either set, but it was manifest that the cauterised radicles had 
grown greatly. 

The following case proves that the action of the caustic by 
itself docs not prevent the curvature of the radicle. Ten radicles 
were extended horizontally on and beneath a layer of damp 
friable peat-earth; and before being extended their tips were 
touched with dry caustic on the upper side. Ten other radicles 
similarly placed were touched on the lower side ; and this would 
tend to make them bend from the cauterised side; and therefore, 
as now placed, upwards, or in 'opposition to gcotropism. Lastly, 
ten uncauterised radicles were extended horizontally as controls. 
After 24 h. all the latter were geotropic ; and the ten with their 
tips cauterised on the upper side were equally geotropic ; and 
we believe that they became curved downwards before the con- 
trols. The ton which had been cauterised on the lower side 
presented a widely different appearance : No. 1, however, was 
perpendicularly geotropic, but this was no real exception, for on 
examination under the microscope, there was no vestige of 
a coloured mark on the tip, and it was ovident that by a mistake 
it had not been touched with the caustic. No. 2 was plainly 
geotropic, being inclined at about 45° beneath the horizon ; No. 3 
was slightly, and No. 4 only just perceptibly geotropic ; Nos. 5 
and 6 were strictly horizontal ; and the four remaining ones were 
bowed upwards, in opposition to geotropism. In these four 
cases the radius of the upward curvatures (according to Sachs' 
cyclometer) was 5 mm., 10 mm., 30 mm., and 70 mm. This cur- 
vature was distinct long before the 24 h. had elapsed, namely, 
after 8 h. 45 m. from the time when the lower sides of the tips 
were touched with the caustic. 

Phattolw multiflorus . — Eight radicles, serving as controls, were 
extended horizontally, some in damp friable peat and some in 
damp air. They all became (temp. 20°-21° C.) plainly geo- 
tropic in 8 h. 30 m., for they then stood at an average angle of 63° 
beneath the horizon. A rather greater length of the radicle is 
bowed downwards by geotropism than in the case of Viciafaba , 
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that is to say, rather more than 6 mm. as measured from the apex 
of the root-cap. Nine other radicles were similarly extended, 
three in damp peat and six in damp air, and dry caustic was 
held transversely to their tips during 4 or 5 seconds. Three of 
their tips were afterwards examined : in (1) a length of 0 * 68 mm. 
was discoloured, of which the basal 0 * 136 mm. was yellow, the 
•apical part being black; in (2) the discoloration was 0*65 mm. 
in length, of which the basal 0*04 mm. was yellow ; in (3) the dis- 
coloration was 0*6 mm. in length, of which the basal 0*13 mm. 
was yellow. Therefore less than 1 mm. was affected by the caustic, 
but this sufficed almost wholly to prevent geotropic action ; for 
after 24 h. one alone of the nine cauterised radicles became 
slightly gootropic, being now inclined at 10° beneath the horizon ; 
the eight others remained horizontal, though one was curved a 
little laterally. 

Tho terminal part (10 mm. in length) of the six cauterised 
radicles in the damp air, had more than doubled in length in 
the 24 h., for this part was now on an average 20*7 mm. long. 
The increase in length within tho same time was greater in 
the control specimens, for the terminal pa,ft had grown on an 
average from 10 mm. to 26 ’6 mm. But as tho cauterised 
radicles had more than doubled their length in the 24 h., it is 
manifest that they had not been seriously injured by the 
caustic. We may here add that when experimenting on the 
effects of touching one side of the tip with caustic, too much 
was applied at first, and the whole tip (but we beliove not more 
than 1 mm. in length) of six horizontally extended radicles was 
killed, and these continued for two or three days to grow out 
horizontally. 

Many trials were made, by coating the tips of horizontally 
extended radicles with the before described thick grease. The 
geotropic curvature of 12 radicles, which were thus coated for 
a length of 2 mm., was delayed during the first 8 or 9 h., but 
after 24 h. was nearly as great as that of the control speci- 
mens. The tips of nine radicles were coated for a length of 3 mm., 
and after 7 h. 10 m. these stood at an average angle of 30° 
beneath the horizon, whilst the controls stood at an average of 
54°. After 24 h, the two lots differed but little in their degree 
of curvature. In some other trials, however, there was a fairly 
well-marked difference after 24 h. between those with greased 
tips and the controls. The terminal part of eight control speci- 
mens increased in 24 h> from 10 mm. to a me&$ length of 
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24*3 mm., whilst the mean Increase of those with greased tips 
was 20*7 mm. The grease, therefore, slightly checked the 
growth of the terminal part, but this part was not much 
injured; for several radicles which had been greased for a 
length of 2 mm. continued to grow during seven days, and were 
then only a little shorter than the controls. The appearance 
presented by these radicles after the seven days was very 
curious, for the black grease had been drawn out into the finest 
longitudinal striae, with dots and reticulations, which covered 
their surfaces for a length of from 26 to 44 mm., or of 1 to 
1*7 inch. We may therefore conclude that grease on the tips 
of the radicles of this Phaseolus somewhat delays and lessens 
the geotropic curvature of the part which ought to bend 
most. 

Gosnypium herbaceum . — Tho radicles of this plant bend, 
through the action of geotropism, for a length of about 6 mm. 
Five radicles, placed horizontally in damp air, had their tips 
touched with caustic, and the discoloration extended for a 
length of from f to 1 mm. They showed, after 7 h. 45 m. and 
again after 23 h., nqt a trace of geotropism ; v yet the terminal 
portion, 9 mm. in length, had increased on an average to 
15*9 mm. Six control radicles, after 7 h. 45 m., were all plainly 
geotropic, two of them being vertically dependent, and after 
23 h. all were vertical, or nearly so. 

Cucurbita ovi/era. — A large number of trials proved almost 
useless, from the three following causes: Firstly, the tips of 
radicles which have grown somewhat old are only feebly geo- 
tropic if kept in damp air; nor did we succeed well in our 
experiments, until the germinating seeds were placed in peat 
and kept at a rather high temperature. Secondly, the hypocotyls 
of the seeds which were pinned to the lids of the jars gradually 
became arched; and, as the cotyledons were fixed,, the movement 
of the hypocotyl affected the position of the radicle, and caused 
confusion. Thirdly, the point of the radicle is so fine that it is 
difficult not to cauterise it either too much or too little. But 
we managed generally to overcome this latter difficulty, as the 
followirfe experiments show, which are given to prove that a 
touch with caustic on one side of the tip does not prevent the 
upper part of the radicle from bending. Ten radicles were laid 
horizontally beneath and on damp friable peat, and their tips 
were touched with caustic on the upper side. After 8h. all 
were plainj^ geotropic, three of them rectangularly; after 19 h. 
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all were strongly geotropic, most* of them pointing perpen- 
dicularly downwards. Ten other radicles, similarly placed, had 
their tips touched with caustic on the lower side; after 8 h. 
three were slightly geotropic, hut not nearly so much so as the 
least geotropic of the foregoing specimens ; four remained hori- 
zontal; and three were curved upwards in opposition to geo- 
tropism. After 19 h. the three which were slightly geotropic 
had become strongly so. Of the four horizontal radicles, one 
alone showed a trace of geotropism; of the three up-curved 
radicles, one retained this curvaturo, and the other two had 
become horizontal. 

The radicles of this plant, as already remarked, do not succeed 
well in damp air, but the result of one trial may be briefly 
given. Nine young radicles between *3 and ‘5 inch in length, 
with their tips cauterised and blackened for a length never 
exceeding \ mm., together with # eight control specimens, wero 
extended horizontally in damp air. After an interval of only 

4 h. 10 m. all the controls were slightly geotropic, whilst not 
one of the cauterised specimens exhibited a trace of this action. 
After 8 h. 35 m., there was the same di/fercnco between the 
two sets, but rather more strongly marked. By this time both 
sets had increased greatly in length. The controls, however, 
never became much more curved downwards ; and after 24 h. 
there was no great difference between the two sets in their 
degree of curvature. 

Eight young radicles of nearly equal length (average *36 inch) 
were placed beneath and on peat-earth, and wero exposed to a 
temp, of 75°-76° F. Their tips had been touched transversely 
with caustic, and five of them were blackened for a length of 
about 0*5 mm., whilst the other three were only just visibly dis- 
coloured. In the same box there were 15 control radicles, mostly 
about *36 inch in length, but some rather longer and older, and 
therefore less sensitive. After 5 h., the 15 control radiclos were 
all more or less geotropic : after 9 h., eight of them were bent 
down beneath the horizon at various angles between 45° and 90°, 
the remaining seven being only slightly geotropic : after 25 h. all 
were rectangularly geotropic. The state of the eight cjfuterised 
radicles after the same intervals of time was as follows : after 

5 h. one alone was slightly geotropic, and this was one with 
the tip only a very little discoloured: after 9 h. the one just 
mentioned was rectangularly geotropic, and two others were 
slightly so, and these were the three which had tec n scarcely 
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affected by the fcaustic ; the bther five were still strictly hori- 
zontal, After 24 h. 40 m. the three with only slightly discoloured 
tips were bent down rectangularly ; the other five were not in 
the least affected, but several of them had grown rather tor-, 
tuously, though still in a horizontal plane. The eight cauterised 
radicles which had at first a mean length of *36 inch, after 9 h. 
had increased to a mean length of 79 inch; and after 24 h. 
40 m. to tho extraordinary mean length of 2 inches. There 
was no plain difference in longth between the five well cau- 
terised radicles which remained horizontal, and the three with 
slightly cauterised tips which had become abruptly bent down. 
A few of the control radicles were measured after 25 li., and 
they were on an average only a little longer than the cauterised, 
viz., 2*19 inches. We thus seo that killing tho extreme tip of 
the radicle of this plant for a length of about 0*5 mm., though it 
stops the geotropic bending of the upper part, hardly interferes 
with the growth of the whole radicle. 

In the same box with the 15 control specimens, the rapid geo- 
tropic bending and growth of which have just been described, 
there were six radicle.^, about '6 inch in length, extended hori- 
zontally, from which the tips had been cut off in a transverse 
direction for a length of barely 1 mm. These radicles were 
examined after 9 h. and again after 24 h. 40 m., and they all 
remained horizontal. They had not become nearly so tortuous 
as those above described which had been cauterised. The 
radicles with their tips cut off had grown in tho 24 h. 40 m. as 
much, judging by the eye, as the cauterised specimens. 

Zea mays . — Tho tips of several radicles, extended horizontally 
in damp air, were dried with blotting-paper and then touched 
in the first trial during 2 or 3 seconds with dry caustic ; but 
this was too long a contact, for the tips were blackened for a 
length of rather above 1 mm. They showed no signs of geo- 
tropism after an interval of 9 h., and wero then thrown away. 
In a second trial the tips of three radicles were touched for a 
shorter time, and were blackened for a length, of from 0*5 to 
075 mm. : they all remained horizontal for 4 h., but after 8 h. 
30 m. omf of them, in which the blackened tip was only 0*5 mm. 
in length, was inclined at 21° beneath the horizon. Six con- 
trol radicles all became slightly geotropic in 4 h., and strongly 
so after 8 h. 30 m., with the chief seat of curvature generally 
between 6 or 7 mm. from the apex. In the cauterised specimens, 
the terminal growing part, 10 mm. in length, increased during 
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the 8 h. 30 m. to a mean length oi 13 mm. ; and in the controls 
to 14 3 mm. 

In a third trial the tips of five radicles (exposed to a temp, 
of 70 o -71°) were touched with the caustic only once and very 
slightly ; they were afterwards examined under the microscope, 
and the part which was in any way discoloured was on an 
average *76 mm. in length. After 4 h. 10 m. none were bent ; 
after 5 h. 45 m., and again after 23 h. 30 m., they still remained 
horizontal, excepting one which was now inclined 20° beneath 
the horizon. The terminal part, 10 mm. in length, had in- 
creased greatly in length during the 23 h. 30 m., viz., to an 
average of 26 mm. Four control radicles became slightly geo- 
tropic after the 4 h. 10 m., and plainly so after the 5 h. 45 m. 
Their mean length after the 23 h. 30 m. had increased from 
10 mm. to 31 mm. Therefore a slight cauterisation of the tip 
checks slightly the growth of the whole radicle, and manifestly 
stops the bending of that part which ought to bend most under 
the influence of geotropism, and which still continues to 
increase greatly in length. 

Concluding Remarks . — Abundant evidence has now 
been given, showing that with various plants th§ tip 
of the radicle is alone sensitive to geotropism; and 
that when thus excited, it causes the adjoining parts 
to bend. The exact length of the sensitive part seems 
to be somewhat variable, depending in part on the age 
of the radicle ; but the destruction of a length of from 
less than 1 to 1*5 mm. (about -^th of an inch), in the 
several species observed, generally sufficed to prevent 
any part of the radicle from bending within 24 h., or 
even for a longer period. The fact of the tip alone 
being sensitive is so remarkable a fact, that we will 
here give a brief summary of the foregoing experiments. 
The tips were cut off 29 horizontally extended radicles 
of Vida faba 9 and with a few exceptions they did not 
become geotropic in 22 or 23 h., whilst unmutilated 
radicles were always bowed downwards in 8 or -9 h. It 
should be borne in mind that the mere act of cutting 
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off the tip of a horizontally extended radicle does not 
prevent the adjoining parts from bending, if the tip 
has been previously exposed for an hour or two to the 
influence of geotropism. The tip after amputation is 
sometimes completely regenerated in three days ; and 
it is possible that it may be able to transmit an 
impulse to the adjoining parts before its complete 
regeneration. The tips of six radicles of Cucurbita 
ovifera were amputated like those of Vicia faba ; and 
these radicles showed no signs of geotropism in 24 h. ; 
whereas the control specimens were slightly affected 
in 5 h., and strongly in 9 h. 

With plants belonging to six genera, the tips of the 
radicles were touched transversely with dry caustic ; 
and the injury thus caused rarely extended for a greater 
length than 1 mm., and sometimes to a less distance, as 
judged by even tins faintest discoloration. We thought 
that this would be a better method of destroying the 
vegetative point than cutting it off ; for we knew, from 
many previous experiments and from some given in 
the present chapter, that a touch with caustic on one 
side of the apex, far from preventing the adjoining 
part from bending, caused it to bend. In all the 
following cases, radicles with uncauterised tips were 
observed at the same time and under similar circum- 
stances, and they became, in almost every instance, 
plainly bowed downwards in one-half or one-third of 
the time during which the cauterised specimens were 
observed. With Vicia faba 19 radicles were cau- 
terised ; 12 remained horizontal during 23-24 h. ; 
6 beca&e slightly and 1 strongly geotropic. Eight of 
these radicles were afterwards reversed, and again 
touched with caustic, and none of them became geo- 
tropic in 24 h., whilst the reversed control specimens 
became strongly bowed downwards within this time. 
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With Pisum sativum, five radicles had their tips touched 
with caustic, and after 32 h. four were still horizontal. 
The control specimens were slightly geotropic in 
7 h. 20 m., and strongly so in 24 h. The tips of 9 other 
radicles of this plant were touched only on the lower 
side, and 6 of them remained horizontal for 24 h., or 
were upturned in opposition to geotropism ; 2 were 
slightly, and 1 plainly geotropic. With Phaseolus 
multiflorus , 15 radicles were cauterised, and 8 re- 
mained horizontal for 24 h. ; whereas all the controls 
were plainly geotropic in 8 h. 30 m. Of 5 cauterised 
radicles of Gossypium herbaceum , 4 remained horizontal 
for 23 h. and 1 became slightly geotropic ; 6 control 
radicles were distinctly gefotropic in 7 h. 45 m. Five 
radicles of Cucurbita ovifera remained horizontal in 
peat-earth during 25 h., and 9 remained so in damp 
air during 8 J h. ; whilst the controls became slightly 
geotropic in 4 h. 10 m. The tips of 10 radicals of this 
plant were touched on their lower sides, and 6 of 
them remained horizontal or were upturned after 19 h., 
1 being slightly and 3 strongly geotropic. 

Lastly, the tips of several radicles of Viciafaba and 
Phaseolus multiflorus were thickly coated with grease 
for a length of 3 mm. This matter, which is highly 
injurious to most plants, did not kill or stop the growth 
of the tips, and only slightly lessened the rate of 
growth of the whole radicle ; but it generally delayed 
a little the geotropic bending of the upper part. 

The several foregoing cases would tell us nothing, 
if the tip itself was the part which became most 
bent ; but we know that it is a part distant flom the 
tip by some millimeters which grows quickest, and 
which, under the influence of geotropism, bends most. 
We have no reason to suppose that this part is injured 
by the death or injury of the tip ; and it is certain 
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that after the tip has befen destroyed this part goes on 
growing at such a rate, that its length was often doubled 
in a day. We have also seen that the destruction of the 
tip does not prevent the adjoining part from bending, 
if this part has already received some influence from 
the tip. As with horizontally extended radicles, of 
which the tip has been cut off or destroyed, the part 
which ought to bend most remains motionless for 
many hours or days, although exposed at right angles 
to the full influence of geotropism, we must conclude 
that the tip alone is sensitive to this power, and trans- 
mits some influence or stimulus to the adjoining parts, 
causing them to bend. We have direct evidence of 
such transmission ; for when a radicle was left extended 
horizontally for an hour or an hour and a half, by 
which time the supposed influence will have travelled 
a little distance from the tip, and the tip was then 
cut off, the radicle afterwards became bent, although 
placed perpendicularly. The terminal portions of 
several radicles thus treated continued for some time 
to grow in the direction of their newly-accpiired curva- 
ture; for as they were destitute of tips, they were no 
longer acted on by geotropism. But after three or 
four days when new vegetative points were formed, the 
radicles were again acted on by geotropism, and now 
they curved themselves perpendicularly downwards. 
To see anything of the above kind in the animal 
kingdom, we should have to suppose that an animal 
whilst lying down determined to rise up in some par- 
ticular direction ; and that after its head had been cut 
off, an impulse continued to travel very slowly along 
the nerves to the proper muscles ; so that after several 
hours the headless animal rose up in the predeter- 
mined .direction. 

As the tip of the radicle has been found to be the 
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part which is sensitive to geotropism in the members of 
such distinct families as the Leguminosae, Malvaceae, 
Cucurbitaceae and G-ramineae, we may infer that this 
character is common to the roots of most seedling 
plants. Whilst a root is penetrating the ground, the 
tip must travel first ; and we can see the advantage of 
its being sensitive to geotropism, as it has to deter- 
mine the course of the whole root. Whenever the tip 
is deflected by any subterranean obstacle, it will also 
be an advantage that a considerable length of the root 
should be able to bend, more especially as the tip 
itself grows slowly and bends but little, so that the 
proper downward course may be soon recovered. But 
it appears at first sight immaterial whether this were 
effected by the whole growing part being sensitive to 
geotropism, or by an influence transmitted exclusively 
from the tip. We should, however, -remember that it 
is the tip which is sensitive to the contact of hard 
objects, causing the radicle to bend away from them, 
thus guiding it along the lines of least resistance in . 
the soil. It is again the tip which is alone sensitive, 
at least in some cases, to moisture, causing the 
radicle to bend towards its source. These two kinds 
of sensitiveness conquer for a time the sensitiveness ' 
to geotropism, which, however, ultimately prevails. 
Therefore, the three kinds of sensitiveness must often 
come into antagonism ; first one prevailing, and then 
another; and it would be an advantage, perhaps a 
necessity, for the interweighing and reconciling of 
these three kinds of sensitiveness, that they should 
be all localised in the same group of cells which have 
to transmit the command to the adjoining parts of 
the radicle, causing it to bend to or from the source of 
irritation. 

Finally, the fact of the tip alone being sensitive to 
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the attraction of gravity has an important bearing on 
the theory of geotropism. Authors seem generally to 
look at the bending of a radicle towards the centre of 
the earth, as the direct result of gravitation, which is 
believed to modify the growth of the upper or lower 
surfaces, in such a manner as to induce curvature in 
the proper direction. But we now know that it is the 
tip alone which is acted on, and that this part trans- 
mits some influence to the adjoining parts, causing 
them to curve downwards. Gravity does not appear 
to act in a more direct manner on a radicle, than it 
does on any lowly organised animal, which moves 
away when it feels some weight or pressure. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SUMHAttY AND CONCLUDING B EM ARKS. 

Nature of the circumnutating movement — History of a germinating 
seed — The radicle first protrudes and circumnutates— Its tip 
highly sensitive — Emergence of the hypocotyl or of the epicotyl 
from the ground under the form of an arch — Its circumnutation 
and that of the cotyledons — The seedling throws up a leaf-bearing 
stem — The circumnutation of all the parts or organs — Modified 
circumnutation — Epinasty and hyponasty— Movements of climbing 
plants— Nyctitropic movements — Movements excited by light and 
gravitation — Localised sensitiveness — Resemblance between the 
movements of plants and animals — The tip of the radicle acts like 
a brain. 

It may be useful to the reader if we briefly sum up 
the chief conclusions, which, as far as we can judge* 
have been fairly well established by the observations 
given in this volume. All the parts or organs in 
every plant whilst they continue to grow, and some 
parts which are provided with pulvini after they have 
ceased to grow, are continually circumnutating. This 
movement commences even before the young seedling 
has broken through the ground. The nature of the 
movement and its causes, as far as ascertained, have 
been briefly described in the Introduction. Why 
every part of a plant whilst it is growing, and in some 
cases after growth has ceased, should have its cells 
rendered more turgescent and its cell-walls more 
extensile first on one side and then on another, thus 
inducing circumnutation, is not known. It would 
appear as if the changes in the cells required periods 
of rest. 
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In some cases, as with the hypocotyls of Brassica, 
the leaves of Dionsea and the joints of the Gramme®, 
the circumnutating movement when viewed under the 
microscope is seen to consist of innumerable small 
oscillations. The part under observation suddenly 
jerks forwards for a length of *002 to *001 of an inch, 
and then slowly retreats for a part of this distance ; 
after a few seconds it again jerks forwards, but with 
many intermissions. The retreating movement appa- 
rently is due to the elasticity of the resisting tissues. 
How far this oscillatory movement is general we do 
not know, as not many circumnutating plants were 
observed by us under the microscope ; but no such 
movement could be detected in the case of Drosera 
with a 2-inch object-glass which we used. The pheno- 
menon is a remarkable one. The whole hypocotyl 
of a cabbage ^or the whole leaf of a Dionsea could not 
jerk forwards unless a very large number of cells on 
.one side were simultaneously affected. Are we to sup- 
pose that these cells steadily become more and more 
turgescent on one side, until the part suddenly yields 
and bends, inducing what may be called a micro- 
scopically minute earthquake in the plant ; or do the 
cells on one side suddenly become turgescent in an 
intermittent manner; each forward movement thus 
caused being opposed by the elasticity of the tissues ? 

Circumnutation is of paramount importance in the 
life of every plant ; for it is through its modification 
that many highly beneficial or necessary movements 
have been acquired. When light strikes one side 
of a plant, or light changes into darkness, or when 
gravitation acts on a displaced part, the plant is 
enabled in some unknown manner to increase the 
always varying turgescence of the, cells on one side; 
so that the ordinary circumnutating movement is 
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modified, and the part bends either to or from the 
exciting cause ; or it may occupy a new position, as 
in the so-called sleep of leaves. The influence which 
modifies circumnutation may be transmitted from one 
part to another. Innate or constitutional changes, 
independently of any external agency, often modify 
the eircumnutating movements at particular periods 
of the life of the plant. As circumnutation is uni- 
versally present, we can understand how it is that 
movements of the same kind have been developed in 
the most distinct members of the vegetable series. 
But it must not be supposed that all the movements 
of plants arise from modified circumnutation ; for, as 
we shall presently see, there ii reason to believe that 
this is not the case. 

Having made these few preliminary remarks, we 
will in imagination take a germinating seed, and con- 
sider the part which the various movements play iq 
the life-history of the plant. The first change is the 
protrusion of the radicle, which begins at once to 
eircumnutate. This movement is immediately modi- 
fied by the attraction of gravity and rendered geo- 
tropic. The radicle, therefore, supposing the seed to 
be lying on the surface, quickly bends downwards, fol- 
lowing a more or less spiral course, as was seen on the 
smoked glass-plates. Sensitiveness to gravitation re- 
sides in the tip 1 , and it is the tip which transmits 
some influence to the adjoining parts, causing them 
to bend. As soon as the tip, protected by the '‘root- 
cap, reaches the ground, it penetrates the surface, if 
this be soft or friable ; and the act of penetration is 
apparently aided by the rocking or eircumnutating 
movement of the whole end of the radicle. If the sur- 
face is compact, and cannot easily be penetrated, then 
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tlie seed itself, unlessf it be a heavy one, is displaced 
or lifted up by the continued growth and elongation 
of the radicle. But in a state of nature seeds often 
get covered with earth or other matter, or fall into 
crevices, &c., and thus a point of resistance is afforded, 
and the tip can more easily penetrate the ground. 
But even with seeds lying loose on the surface there 
is another aid : a multitude of excessively fine hairs 
are emitted from the upper part of the radicle, and 
these attach themselves firmly to stones or other ob- 
jects lying on the surface, and can do so even to glass ; 
and thus the upper part is held down whilst the tip 
presses against and penetrates the ground. The 
attachment of the roOc-hairs is effected by the lique- 
faction of the outer surface of the cellulose walls, and 
by the subsequent setting hard of the liquefied matter. 
This curious* process probably takes place, not for 
the sake of the attachment of the radicles to superficial 
# objects, but in order that the hairs may be brought into 
the closest contact with the particles in the soil, by 
which means they can absorb the layer of water sur- 
rounding them, together with any dissolved matter. 

After the tip has penetrated the ground to a little 
depth, the increasing thickness of the radicle, together 
with the root-hairs, hold it securely in its place ; and 
now the force exerted by the longitudinal growth of 
the radicle drives the tip deeper into the ground. 
This force, combined with that due to transverse 
growth, gives to the radicle the power of a wedge. 
Evdn a growing root of moderate size, such as that 
of a® seedling bean, can displace a weight of some 
pounds. It is not probable that the tip when buried 
in compact earth can actually circumnutate and thus 
aid its downward passage, but the circumnutating 
movement will facilitate the tip entering any lateral 
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or oblique fissure in the earth, br a burrow made by 
an earth-worm or larva; and it is certain that roots 
often run down the old burrows of worms. The tip, 
however, in endeavouring to circumnutate, will con- 
tinually press against the earth on all sides, and this 
can hardly fail to be of the highest importance to the 
plant ; for we have seen that when little bits of card- 
like paper and of very thin paper were cemented on 
opposite sides of the tip, the whole growing part of 
the radicle was excited to bend away from the side 
bearing the card or more resisting substance, towards 
the side bearing the thin paper. We may therefore 
feel almost sure that when the tip encounters, a stone 
or other obstacle in the ground, or even earth more 
compact on one side than the other, the root will bend 
away as much as it can from the obstacle or the more 
resisting earth, and will thus follow with unerring 
skill a line of least resistance. 

The tip is more sensitive to prolonged contact with f 
an object than to gravitation when this acts obliquely 
on the radicle, and sometimes even when it acts in the 
most favourable direction at right angles to the radicle, 
The tip was excited by an attached bead of shellac, 
weighing less than ^^th of a grain (0*33 mg.) ; it is 
therefore more sensitive than the most delicate ten- 
dril, namely, that of Passiflora gracilis , which was barely 
acted on by a bit of wire weighing ^th of a grain. But 
this degree of sensitiveness is as nothing compared with 
that of the glands of Drosera, for these are excited by 
particles weighing only 757^3 of a grain. The sensi- 
tiveness of the tip cannot be accounted for fcy its 
being covered by a thinner layer of tissue than the 
other parts, for it is protected by the relatively thick 
root-cap. It is remarkable that although the radicle 
bends away, when one side of the tip is slightly touched 
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with caustic, yet if the side be much cauterised the 
injury is too great, and the power of transmitting some 
influence to the adjoining parts causing them to bend, 
is lost. Other analogous cases are known to occur. 

After a radicle has been deflected by some obstacle, 
geotropism directs the tip again to grow perpendicu- 
larly downwards; but geotropism is a feeble power, 
and here, as Sachs has shown, another interesting 
adaptive movement comes into play; for radicles at 
a distance of a few millimeters from the tip are 
sensitive to prolonged contact in such a manner that 
they bend towards the touching object, instead of from 
it as occurs when an object touches one side of the 
tip. Moreover, the curvature thus caused is abrupt; 
the pressed part alone bending. Even slight pressure 
suffices, such as a bit of card cemented to one side. 
Therefore a radicle, as it passes over the edge of any 
obstacle in the ground, will through the action of geo- 
tropism press against it ; and this pressure will cause 
*the radicle to endeavour to bend abruptly over the 
edge. It will thus recover as quickly as possible its 
normal downward course. 

Radicles are also sensitive to air which contains 
more moisture on one side than the other, and they 
bend towards its source. It is therefore probable that 
they are in like manner sensitive to dampness in the 
soil. It was ascertained in several cases that this 
sensitiveness resides in the tip, which transmits an 
influence causing the adjoining upper part to bend 
in opposition, to geotropism towards the moist object. 
We may therefore infer that roots will be deflected 
from their downward course towards any source of 
moisture in the soil. 

Again, most or all radicles are slightly sensitive to 
light, and, according to Wiesner, generally bend*a little 
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from it. Whether this can be of any service to them 
is very doubtful, but with seeds germinating on the 
surface it will slightly aid geotropism in directing 
the radicles to the ground.* We ascertained in one 
instance that such sensitiveness resided in the tip, and 
caused the adjoining parts to bend from the light. 
The sub-aerial roots observed by Wiesner were all 
apheliotropic, and this, no doubt, is of use in bringing 
them into contact with trunks of trees or surfaces of 
rock, as is their habit. 

We thus see that with seedling plants the tip of the 
radicle is endowed with diverse kinds of sensitiveness ; 
and that the tip directs the adjoining growing parts 
to bend to or from the exciting«cause, according to the 
needs of the plant. The sides of the radicle are also 
sensitive to contact, but in a widely different manner. 
Gravitation, though a less powerful c^use of move- 
ment than the other above specified stimuli, is ever 
present ; so that it ultimately prevails and determines 
the downward growth of the root. 

The primary radicle emits secondary ones which 
project sub-horizontally ; and these were observed in 
one case to circumnutate. Their tips are also sensitive 
to contact, and they are thus excited to bend away 
from any touching object ; so that they resemble in 
these respects, as far as they were observed, the 
primary radicles. If displaced they resume, as Sachs 
has shown, their original sub-horizontal position ; and 
this apparently is due to diageotropism. The secondary 
radicles emit tertiary ones, but these, in the case of 
the bean, are not affected by gravitation ; consequently 
they protrude in all directions. Thus the general 

* Dr. Karl Richter, who has in Wien,* 1879, p. 149), states that 
especially attended to this subject apheliotropistn does not aid ra- 
(* k. Akad. der Wissenschatten dicles in penetrating the ground. 
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arrangement of the three orders of roots is excellently 
adapted for searching the whole soil for Nutriment. 

Sachs has shown that if the tip of the primary 
radicle is cut off (and the tip will occasionally be 
gnawed off with seedlings in a state of nature) one of 
the secondary radicles grows perpendicularly down- 
wards, in a manner which is analogous to the upward 
growth of a lateral shoot after the amputation of 
the leading shoot. We have seen with radicles of the 
bean that if the primary radicle is merely compressed 
instead of being cut off, so that an excess of sap is 
directed into the secondary radicles, their natural con- 
dition is disturbed and they grow downwards. Other 
analogous facts have been given. As anything which 
disturbs the constitution is apt to lead to reversion, 
that is, to the resumption of a former character, it 
appears probable that when secondary radicles grow 
downwards or lateral shoots upwards, they revert to 
the primary manner of growth proper to radicles and 
shoots. 

With dicotyledonous seeds, after the protrusion of 
the radicle, the hypocotyl breaks through the seed- 
coats; but if the cotyledons are hypogean, it is the 
epicotyl which breaks forth. These organs are at first 
invariably arched, with the upper part bent back 
parallel to the lower ; and they retain this form until 
they have risen above the ground. In some cases, 
however, it is the petioles of the cotyledons or of the 
first true leaves which break through the seed-coats 
as well as the ground, before any part of the stem 
protrudes ; and then the petioles are almost invariably 
arched. We have met with only one exception, and that 
only a partial one, namely, with the petioles of the two 
first leaves of Acanthus candelabrum. With Delphinium 
nudicaule the petioles of the two cotyledons are com- 
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pletely confluent, and they break through the ground 
as an arch ; afterwards the petioles of the successively 
formed early leaves are arched, and they are thus 
enabled to break through the base of the confluent 
petioles of the cotyledons. In the case of Megarrhiza, 
it is the plumule which breaks as an arch through the 
tube formed by the confluence of the cotyledon- 
petioles. With mature plants, the flower-stems and 
the leaves of some few species, and the rachis of 
several ferns, as they emerge separately from the 
ground, are likewise arched. 

The fact of so many different organs in plants of 
many kinds breaking through the ground pnder the 
form of an arch, shows that -this must be in some 
manner highly important to them. According to 
Haberlandt, the tender growing apex is thus saved 
from abrasion, and this is probably the f true explana- 
tion. But as both legs of the arch grow, their power 
of breaking through the ground will be much in- 
creased as long as the tip remains within the seed-* 
coats and has a point of support. In the case of 
monocotyledons the plumule or cotyledon is rarely 
arched, as far as we have seen ; but this is the case 
with the leaf-like cotyledon of the onion; and the 
crown of the arch is here strengthened by a special 
protuberance. In the Gramineae the summit of the 
straight, sheath-like cotyledon is developed into a 
hard sharp crest, which evidently serves for breaking 
through the earth. With dicotyledons the arching of 
the epicotyl or hypocotyl often appears as if it merely 
resulted from the manner in which the parts are 
packed within the seed; but it is doubtful whether 
this is the whole of the truth in any case, and it cer- 
tainly was not so in several cases, in which the arch- 
ing was seen to commence after the parts had wholly 
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escaped from the seed-fcoats. As the arching occurred 
in whatever position the seeds were plafced, it is no 
doubt due to temporarily increased growth of the 
nature of epinasty or hyponasty along one side of the 
part. 

As this habit of the hypocotyl to arch itself appears 
to be universal, it is probably of very ancient origin. 
It is therefore not surprising that it should be in- 
herited, at least to some extent, by plants having 
hypogean cotyledons, in which the hypocotyl is only 
slightly developed and never protrudes above the 
ground, and in which the arching is of course now 
quite useless. This tendency explains, as we have 
seen, the curvature of the hypocotyl (and the conse- 
quent movement of the radicle) which was first 
observed by Sachs, and which we have often had to 
refer to as Sachs’ curvature. 

The several foregoing arched organs are continually 
gircumnutating, or endeavouring to circumnutate, even 
before they break through the ground. As soon as 
any part of the arch protrudes from the seed-coats it 
is acted upon by apogeotropism, and both the legs 
bend upwards as quickly as the surrounding earth will 
permit, until the arch stands vertically. By continued 
growth it then forcibly breaks through the ground; 
but as it is continually striving to circumnutate this 
will aid its emergence in some slight degree, for we 
know that a circumnutating hypocotyl can push away 
damp sand on all sides. As soon as the faintest ray of 
light reaches a seedling, heliotropism will guide it 
through any crack in the soil, or through an entangled 
mass of overlying vegetation ; for apogeotropism by 
itself can direct the seedling only blindly upwards. 
Hence probably it is that sensitiveness to light resides 
in the tip of the cotyledons of the Gramineae, and in 
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the upper part of the hypoccftyls of at least some 
plants. 

As the arch grows upwards the cotyledons are 
dragged out of the ground. The seed-coats are either 
left behind buried, or are retained for a time still 
enclosing the cotyledons. These are afterwards cast 
off merely by the swelling of the cotyledons. But 
with most of the Cucurbitacese there is a curious 
special contrivance for bursting the seed-coats whilst 
beneath the ground, namely, a peg at the base of the 
hypocotyl, projecting at right angles, which holds down 
the lower half of the seed-coats, whilst the growth 
of the arched part of the hypocotyl lifts up the upper 
half, and thus splits them in twain. A somewhat 
analogous structure occurs in Mimosa pudica and some 
other plants. Before the cotyledons are fully ex- 
panded and have diverged, the hypoaotyl generally 
straightens itself by increased growth along the con- 
cave side, thus reversing the process which caused 
the arching. Ultimately not a trace of the former 
curvature is left, except in the case of the leaf-like 
cotyledons of the onion. 

The cotyledons can now assume the function of 
leaves, and decompose carbonic acid ; they also yield 
up to other parts of the plant the nutriment which 
they often contain. When they contain a large stock 
of nutriment they generally remain buried beneath 
the ground, owing to the small development of the 
hypocotyl ; and thus they have a better chance of 
escaping destruction by animals. From unknown 
causes, nutriment is sometimes stored in the hjtyocotyl 
or in the radicle, and then one of the cotyledons or 
both become rudimentary, of which several instances 
have been given. It is probable that the extraordi- 
nary manner of germination of Megarrhiza Calif ornica, 
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lpomoea leptophylla and pandurata, and of Quercus 
virens, is connected with the burying of Ihe tuber-like 
roots, which at an early age are stocked with nutri- 
ment ; for in these plants it is the petioles of the 
cotyledons which first protrude from the seeds, and 
they are then merely tipped with a minute radicle and 
hypocotyl. These petioles bend down geotropically 
like a root and penetrate the ground, so that the true 
root, which afterwards becomes greatly enlarged, is 
buried at some little depth beneath the surface. Gra- 
dations of structure are always interesting, and Asa 
Gray informs us that with lpomoea Jalappa , which 
likewise forms huge tubers, the hypocotyl is still of 
considerable length, anfl the petioles of the cotyledons 
are only moderately elongated. But in addition to the 
advantage gained by the concealment of the nutritious 
matter stored#within the tubers, the plumule, at least 
in the case of Megarrhiza, is protected from the frosts 
.of winter by being buried. 

With many dicotyledonous seedlings, as has lately 
been described by De Vries, the contraction of the 
parenchyma of the upper part of the radicle drags the 
hypocotyl downwards into the earth ; sometimes (it is 
said) until even the cotyledons are buried. The hypo- 
cotyl itself of some species contracts in a like manner. 
It is believed that this burying process serves to 
protect the seedlings against the frosts of winter. 

Our imaginary seedling is now mature as a seedling, 
for its hypocotyl is straight and its cotyledons ^re 
fully expanded. In this state the upper part of the 
hypocbtyl and the cotyledons continue for some time 
to circumnutate, generally to a wide extent relatively 
to .the size of the parts, and at a rapid rate. But 
seedlings profit by this power of movement only when 
it is modified, especially by the action of light and 
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gravitation ; for they are thus enabled to move more 
rapidly and io a greater extent than can most mature 
plants. Seedlings are subjected to a severe struggle 
for life, and it appears to be highly important to them 
that they should adapt themselves as quickly and as 
perfectly as possible to their conditions. Hence also 
it is that they are so extremely sensitive to light and 
gravitation. The cotyledons of some few species are 
sensitive to a touch ; but it is probable that this is 
only an indirect result of the foregoing kinds of sen- 
sitiveness, for there is no reason to believe that they 
profit by moving when touched. 

Our seedling now throws up a stem bearing leaves, 
and often branches, all of which whilst young are con- 
tinually circumnutating. If we look, for instance, at a 
great acacia tree, we may feel assured that every one of 
the innumerable growing shoots is constantly describ- 
ing small ellipses ; as is each petiole, sub-petiole, and 
leaflet. The latter, as well as ordinary leaves, gene- 
rally move up and down in nearly the same vertical 
plane, so that they describe very narrow ellipses. 
The flower-peduncles are likewise continually circum- 
nutating. If we could look beneath the ground, and 
our eyes had the power of a microscope, we should see 
the tip of each rootlet endeavouring to sweep small 
ellipses or circles, as far as the pressure of the sur- 
rounding earth permitted. All this astonishing amount 
of movement has been going on year after year since 
the time when, as a seedling, the tree first emerged 
from the ground. 

Stems are sometimes developed into long runners or 
stolons. These circumnutate inaconspicuousmanner, and 
are thus aided in passing between and over surrounding 
obstacles. But whether the circumnutating movement 
has been increased for this special purpose is doubtful. 
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We have now to* consider circumnutation in a 
modified form, as the source of several great classes of 
movement. The modification may be determined by 
innate causes, or by external agencies. Under the first 
head we see leaves which, when first unfolded, stand 
in a vertical position, and gradually bend downwards 
as they grow older. We see flower-peduncles bending 
down after the flower has withered, and others rising 
up ; or again, stems with their tips at first bowed 
downwards, so as to be hooked, afterwards straighten- 
ing themselves ; and many other such cases. These 
changes of position, which are due to epinasty or 
hyponasty, occur at certain periods of the life of the 
plant, and are independent of any external. .agency . 
They are effected not by a continuous upward or 
downward movement, but by a succession of small 
ellipses, or by zigzag lines, — that is, by a circum- 
nutating movement which is preponderant in some 
one direction. 

Again, climbing plants whilst young circumnutate 
in the ordinary manner, but as soon as the stem 
has grown to a certain height, which is different for 
different species, it elongates rapidly, and now the 
amplitude of the circumnutating movement is im- 
mensely increased, evidently to favour the stem catch- 
ing hold of a support. The stem also circumnutates 
rather more equally to all sides than in the case of 
non-climbing plants. This is conspicuously the case 
with those tendrils which consist of modified leaves, 
as these sweep wide circles ; whilst ordinary leaves 
usually circumnutate nearly in the same vertical plane. 
Flower-peduncles when converted into tendrils have 
their circumnutating movement in like manner gieatly 
increased. 

We now come to our second group of circumnu- 
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tating movements — those modified through external 
agencies. TBe so-called sleep or nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves are determined by the daily alterna- 
tions of light and darkness. It is not the darkness 
which excites them to move, but the difference in the 
amount of light which they receive during the day 
and night ; for with several species, if the leaves have 
not been brightly illuminated during the day, they 
do not sleep at night. They inherit, however, some 
tendency to move at the proper periods, indepen- 
dently of any change in the amount of light. The 
movements are in some cases extraordinarily complex, 
but as a full summary has been given in the chapter 
devoted to this subject, we will here say but little on 
this head. Leaves and cotyledons assume their noc- 
turnal position by two means, by the aid of pulvini and 
without such aid. In the former case the movement 
continues .as long as the leaf or cotyledon remains in 
full health ; whilst in the latter case it continues only 
whilst the part is growing. Cotyledons appear to 
sleep in a larger proportional number of species than 
do leaves. In some species, the leaves sleep and not 
the cotyledons ; in others, the cotyledons and not the 
leaves; or both may sleep, and yet assume widely 
different positions at night. 

Although the nyctitropic movements of leaves and 
cotyledons are wonderfully diversified, and sometimes 
differ much in the species of the same genus, yet the 
blade is always placed in such a position at night, that 
its upper surface is exposed as little as possible to full 
radiation. We cannot doubt that this is the ‘'object 
gained by these movements ; and it has been proved 
that leaves exposed to a clear sky, with their blades 
compelled to remain horizontal, suffered much more 
from the cold than others which were allowed to assume 
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their proper vertical 0 position. Some curious facts 
have been given under this head, showing that hori- 
zontally extended leaves suffered more at night, when 
the air, which is not cooled by radiation, was prevented 
from freely circulating beneath their lower surfaces ; 
and so it was, when the leaves were allowed to go to 
sleep on branches which had been rendered motionless. 
In some species the petioles rise up greatly at night, 
and the pinnae close together. The whole plant is 
thus rendered more compact, and a much smaller 
surface is exposed to radiation. 

That the various nyctitropic movements of leaves 
result from modified circumnutation has, we think, 
been clearly shown. In the simplest cases a leaf 
describes a single large ellipse during the 24 h. ; and 
the movement is so arranged that the blade stands 
vertically during the night, and reassumes its former 
position on the following morning. The course pursued 
differs from ordinary circumnutation only in its greater 
amplitude, and in its greater rapidity late in the 
evening and early on the following morning. Unless 
this movement is admitted to be one of circumnu- 
tation, such leaves do not circumnutafe at all, and this 
would be a monstrous anomaly. In other cases, leaves 
and cotyledons describe several vertical ellipses during 
the 24 h. ; and in the evening one of them is increased 
greatly in amplitude until the blade stands vertically 
either upwards or downwards. In this position it con- 
tinues to circumnutate until the following morning, 
when it reassumes its former position. These move- 
ments,^ Vhen a pulvinus is present, are often compli- 
cated by the rotation of the leaf or leaflet ; and such 
rotation on a small scale occurs during ordinary cir- 
cumnutation. The many diagrams showing the move- 
ments of sleeping and non-sleeping leaves and coty- 

2 o 
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ledons should be compared, and it will be seen that 
they are essentially alike. Ordinary circumnutation 
is converted into a nyctitropie movement, firstly by an 
increase in its amplitude, but not to so great a degree 
as in the case of climbing plants, and secondly by its 
being rendered periodic in relation to the alterna- 
tions of day aud night. But there is frequently a 
distinct trace of periodicity in the circumnutating 
movements of non-sleeping leaves and cotyledons. 
The fact that nyctitropie movements occur in species 
distributed in many families throughout the whole 
vascular series, is intelligible, if they result from the 
modification of the universally present movement of 
circumnutation ; otherwise the 4 fact is inexplicable. 

In the seventh chapter we have given the case of 
a Porlieria, the leaflets of which remained closed all 
day, as if asleep, when the plant was kept dry, appa- 
rently for the sake of checking evaporation. Some- 
thing of the same kind occurs with certain Grammese* 
At the close of this same chapter, a few observations 
were appended on what may be called the embryology 
of leaves. The leaves produced by young shoots on 
cut-down plants of Melilotus taurica slept like those of 
a Trifolium, whilst the leaves on the older branches 
on the same plants slept in a very different manner, 
proper to the genus ; -and from the reasons assigned 
we are tempted ta look at this case as one of reversion 
to a former nyctitropie habit. So again with Besmo - 
dium gyrans , the absence of small lateral leaflets on 
very young plants, makes us suspect that the imme- 
diate progenitor of this species did not possess 0 lateral 
leaflets, and that their appearance in an almost rudi- 
mentary condition at a somewhat more advanced age 
is the result of reversion to a trifoliate predecessor. 
However this may be, the rapid circumnutating or 
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gyrating movements 6f the little lateral leaflets, seem 
to be due proxiinately to the pulvinus*, or organ of 
movement, not having been reduced nearly so much 
as the blade, during the successive modifications 
through which the species has passed. 

Wo now come to the highly important class of 
movements due to the action of a lateral light. When 
stems, leaves, or other organs are placed, so that one 
side is illuminated more brightly than the other, they 
bend towards the light. This heliotropic movement 
manifestly results from the modification of ordinary 
circumnutation ; and every gradation between the two 
movements could be followed. When the light was 
dim, and only a very little brighter on one side than 
on the other, the movement consisted of a succession 
of ellipses, directed towards the light, each of which 
approached nearer to its source than the previous one. 
When the difference in the light on the two sides 
yras somewhat greater, the ellipses were drawn out 
into a strongly-marked zigzag line, and when much 
greater the course became rectilinear. We have 
reason to believe that changes in the turgescence of 
the cells is the proximate cause of the movement 
of circumnutation ; and it appears that when a plant 
is unequally illuminated on the two sides, the always 
changing turgescence is augmented along one side, 
and is weakened or quite arrestSck along the other 
sides. Increased turgescence is commonly followed by 
increased growth, so that a plant which has bent itself 
towards the light during the day would be fixed in this 
positiofl were it not for apogeotropism acting during 
the night. But parts provided with pulvini bend, as 
Pfeffer has shown, towards the light ; and here growth 
does not come into play any more than in the ordinary 
circumnutating movements of pulvini. 


2 o 2 
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Heliotropism prevails widely throughout the vege- 
table kingdom, but whenever, from the changed habits 
of life of any plant, such movements become injurious 
or useless, the tendency is easily eliminated, as we see 
with climbing and insectivorous plants. 

Apheliotropic movements are comparatively rare in 
a well-marked degree, excepting with sub-aerial roots. 
In the two cases investigated by us, the movement 
certainly consisted of modified circumnutation. 

The position which leaves and cotyledons occupy 
during the day, namely, more or less transversely to 
the direction of the light, is due, according to Frank, 
to what we call diaheliotropism. As all leaves and 
cotyledons are continually cil'cumnutating, there can 
hardly be a doubt that diaheliotropism results from 
modified circumnutation. From the fact of leaves and 
cotyledons frequently rising a little incthe evening, it 
appears as if diaheliotropism had to conquer during 
the middle of the day a widely prevalent tendency tp 
apogeotropism. 

Lastly, the leaflets and cotyledons of some plants 
are known to be injured by too much light ; and when 
the sun shines brightly on them, they move upwards 
or downwards, or twist laterally, so that they direct 
their edges towards the light, and thus they escape 
being injured. These paraheliotropic lavements cer- 
tainly consisted in one case of modified circumnuta- 
tion ; and so it probably is in all cases, for the leaves 
of all the species described circumnutate iii a con- 
spicuous manner. This movement has hitherto been 
observed only with leaflets provided with puhini, in 
which the increased turgescence on opposite sides is 
not followed by growth ; and we can understand why 
this should be so, as the movement is required* only 
for a temporary purpose. It would manifestly be dis- 
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advantageous for the leaf to be fixed by growth in its 
inclined position. For it has to assume its former 
horizontal position, as soon as possible after the sun 
has ceased shining too brightly on it. 

The extreme sensitiveness of certain seedlings to 
light, as shown in our ninth chapter, is highly remark- 
able. The cotyledons of Phalaris became curved 
towards a distant lamp, which emitted so little light, 
that a pencil held vertically close to the plants, did 
not cast any shadow which the eye could perceive on 
a white card. These cotyledons, therefore, were af- 
fected by a difference in the amount of light on their 
two sides, which the eye could not distinguish. The 
degree of their curvature within a given time towards 
a lateral light did not correspond at all strictly with 
the amount of light which they received ; the light 
not being at any time in excess. They continued for 
nearly half an hour to bend towards a lateral light, 
after it had been extinguished. They bend with 
remarkable precision towards it, and this depends on 
the illumination of one whole side, or on the obscura- 
tion of the whole opposite side. The difference in the 
amount of light which plants at any time receive in 
comparison with what they have shortly before re- 
ceived, seems in all cases to be the chief exciting cause 
of those movements which are influenced by light. 
Thus seedlings brought out of darkness bend towards 
a dim lateral light, sooner than others which had pre- 
viously been exposed to daylight. We have seen 
several analogous cases with the nyctitropic move- 
ments # of leaves. A striking instance was observed in 
the case of the periodic movements of the cotyledons 
of a Cassia; in the morning a pot was placed in an 
obscure part of a room, and all the cotyledons rose up 
closed ; another pot had stood in the sunlight, and 
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the cotyledons of course remained expanded; both 
pots were now placed close together in the middle of 
the room, and the cotyledons which had been exposed 
to the sun, immediately began to close, while the 
others opened ; so that the cotyledons in the two pots 
moved in exactly opposite directions whilst exposed 
to the same degree of light. 

We found that if seedlings, kept in a dark place, 
were laterally illuminated by a small wax taper for 
only two or three minutes at intervals of about three- 
quarters of an hour, they all became bowed to the 
point where the taper had been held. We felt much 
surprised at this fact, and until we had read Wiesner’s 
observations, we attributed if to the after-effects of 
the light; but he has shown that the same degree 
of curvature in a plant may be induced in the 
course of an hour by several interrupted illumina- 
tions lasting altogether for 20 in., as by a continuous 
illumination of 60 m. We believe that this case* 
as well as’ our own, may be explained by the ex- 
citement from light being due not so much to its 
actual amount, as to the difference in amount from 
that previously received ; and in our case there were 
repeated alternations from complete darkness to light. 
In this, and in several of the above specified respects, 
light seems to act on the tissues of plants, almost in 
the same manner as it does on the nervous system 
of animals. 

There is a much more striking analogy of the same 
kind, in the sensitiveness to light being localised in 
the tips of the cotyledons of Phalaris and Aveha, and 
in the upper part of the hypocotyls of Brassica and 
Beta ; and in the transmission of some influence from 
these upper to the lower parts, causing the latter to 
bend towards the light. This influence is also trans- 
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mitted beneath the soil to a depth where no light 
enters. It follows from this localisation, that the 
lower parts of the cotyledons of Phalaris, &c., which 
normally become more bent towards a lateral light 
than the upper parts, may be brightly illuminated 
during many hours, and will not bend in the least, if 
all light be excluded from the tip. It is an interest- 
ing experiment to place caps over the tips of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris, and to allow a very little light 
to enter through minute orifices on one side of the 
caps, for the lower part of the cotyledons will then 
bend to this side, and not to the side which has been 
brightly illuminated during the whole time. In the 
case of the radicles of Sinapis alba , sensitiveness to 
light also resides in the tip, which, when laterally 
illuminated, causes the adjoining part of the root to 
bend apheliotyopieally. 

Gravitation excites plants to bend away from the 
# centre of the earth, or towards it, or to place them- 
selves in a transverse position with respect to it. 
Although it is impossible to modify in any direct 
manner the attraction of gravity, yet its influence 
could Be moderated indirectly, in the several ways 
described in the tenth chapter; and under such 
circumstances the same kind of evidence as that given 
in the chapter on Heliotropism, showed in the plainest 
manner that apogeotropic and geotropic, and probably 
diageotropic movements, are all modified forms of 
circumnutation. 

Different parts of the same plant and different 
species are affected by gravitation in widely different 
degrees and manners. Some plants and organs exhibit 
hardly a trace of its action. Young seedlings which, 
as we know, circumnutate rapidly, are eminently sensi- 
tive ; and we have seen the hypocotyl of Beta bending 
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upwards through 109° in 8 h. S^m. The after-effects 
of apogeotropism last for above half an hour ; and 
horizontally-laid, hypocotyls are sometimes thus car- 
ried temporarily beyond an upright position. The 
benefits derived from geotropism, apogeotropism, and 
diageotropism, are generally so manifest that they 
need not be specified. With the flower-peduncles of 
Oxalis, epinasty causes them to bond down, so that 
the ripening pods may be protected by the calyx 
from the rain. Afterwards they are carried upwards 
by apogeotropism in combination with hyponasty, and 
are thus enabled to scatter their seeds over a wider 
space. The capsules and flower-heads of some plants 
are bowed downwards through geotropism, and they 
then bury themselves in the earth for the protection 
and slow maturation of the seeds. This burying 
process is much facilitated by the rocking movement 
due to circumnutation. / 

In the case of the radicles of several, probably of all # 
seedling plants, sensitiveness to gravitation is confined 
to the tip, which transmits an influence to the adjoining 
upper part, causing it to bend towards the centre of 
the earth. That there is transmission of this land was 
proved in an interesting manner when horizontally 
extended radicles of the bean were exposed to the 
attraction of gravity for 1 or 1£ h., and their tips were 
then amputated. Within this time no trace of curva- 
ture was exhibited, and the radicles were now placed 
pointing verticalfy downwards ; but an influence had 
already been* transmitted from the tip to the adjoining 
part, for it soon became bent to one side, in th^ same 
manner as would have occurred had the radicle 
remained horizontal and been still acted on by geo- 
tropism. Radicles thus treated continued to grow- out 
horizontally for two or three days, until a new tip was 
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re-formed ; and this was then acted on by geotropism, 
and the radicle became curved perpendicularly down- 
wards. 

It has now been shown that the following important 
classes of movement all arise from modified circum- 
nutation, which is omnipresent whilst growth lasts, 
and after growth has ceased, whenever pulvini are 
present. These classes of movement consist of those 
due to epinasty and hyponasty, — those proper to 
climbing plants, commonly called revolving nutation, 
— the nyctitropic or sleop movements of leaves and 
cotyledons, — and the two immense classes of move- 
ment excited by light' and gravitation. When w r e 
speak of modified circumnutation we mean that light, 
or the alternations of light and darkness, gravitation, 
slight pressure or other irritants, and certain innate 
or constitutional states of the plant, do not directly 
cause the movement ; they merely lead to a tempo- 
rary increase or diminution of those spontaneous 
changes in the turgescence of the cells which are 
already in progress. In what manner, light, gravita- 
tion, &c\, act on the cells is not known ; and we 
will here only remark that, if any stimulus affected 
the cells in such a manner as to cause some slight 
tendency in the affected part to bend in a beneficial 
manner, this tendency might easily be increased 
through the preservation of the more sensitive indi- 
viduals. But if such bending were injurious, the 
tendency would be eliminated unless it was over- 
poweringly strong; for we know how commonly all 
characters in all organisms vary. Nor can we see any 
reason to doubt, that after the complete elimination of 
a tendency to bend in some one direction under a 
certain stimulus, the power to bend in a directly 
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opposite direction might gradually be acquired through 
natural selection.* 

Although so many movements have arisen through 
modified circumnutation, there are others which 
appear to have had a quite independent origin; but 
they do not form such large and important classes. 
When a leaf of a Mimosa is touched it suddenly 
assumes the same position as when asleep, but Brlicke 
has shown that this movement results from a different 
state of turgescence in the cells from that which 
occurs during sleep ; and as sleep-movements are cer- 
tainly due to modified circumnutation, those from a 
touch can hardly be thus due. The back of a leaf of 
Drosera rotundifolia was cemented to the summit of 
a stick driven into the ground, so that it could not 
move in the least, and a tentacle was observed during 
many hours under the microscope; bi# it exhibited 
no circumnutating movement, yet after being mo- 
mentarily touched with a bit of raw meat, its basal 
part began to curve in 23 seconds. This curving 
movement therefore could not have resulted from 
modified circumnutation. But when a small object, 
such as a fragment of a bristle, was placed on one side 
of the tip of a radicle, which we know is continually 
circumnutating, the induced curvature was so similar 
to the movement caused by geotropism, that we can 
hardly doubt that it is due to modified circumnu- 
tation. A flower of' a Mahonia was cemented to a 
stick, and the stamens exhibited no signs of circum- 
nutation under the microscope, yet when they were 
lightly touched they suddenly moved towards the pistil. 
Lastly, the curling of the extremity of a tendril when 

* See the remarks in Frank's 91, &o.), on natural selection in 
• Die wagerechte hichtung yon connection with geotropism, lielio- 
Pflanzentheilen ' (1870, pp. 90, tropism, <fec. 
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touched seems to be 'independent of its revolving or 
circumnutating movement. This is best # shown by the 
part which is the most sensitive to contact, circum- 
nutating much less than the lower parts, or apparently 
not at all.* 

Although in these cases we have no reason to 
believe that the movement depends on modified cir- 
cumnutation, as with the several classes of movement 
described in this volume, yet the difference between 
the two sets of cases may not be so great as it at 
first appears. In the one set, an irritant causes an 
increase or diminution in the turgescence of the cells, 
which are already in a state of change ; whilst in the 
other set, the irritant ‘first starts a similar change in 
their state of turgescence. Why a touch, slight 
pressure or any other irritant, such as electricity, heat, 
or the. absorption of animal matter, should modify the 
turgescence of the affected cells in such a manner as to 
.cause movement, we do not know. But a touch acts in 
this manner so often, and on such widely distinct plants, 
that the tendency seems to be a very general one ; and 
if beneficial, it might be increased to any extent. In 
other cases, a touch produces a very different effect, 
as with Nitella, in which the protoplasm may be seen 
to* recede from the walls of the cell ; in Lactuca, in 
which a milky fluid exudes; and in the tendrils of 
certain Vitacese, Cucurbitaceae, and Bignoniaceee, in 
which slight pressure causes a cellular outgrowth. 

Finally, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
resemblance between the foregoing movements of 
plants and many of the actions performed uncon- 
sciously by the lower animals.t With plants an 

* -For the evidence on this pp. 173, 174. 
head, see the ‘ Movements and f Sachs remarks to nearly the 
Habits of Climbing Plants,’ 1875, same effect : “ Dass sich die le* 
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astonishingly small stimulus suffices ; and even with 
allied plants ' 1 one may be highly sensitive to the 
slightest continued pressure, and another highly sensi- 
tive to a slight momentary touch. The habit of moving 
at certain periods is inherited both by plants and 
animals ; and several other points of similitude have 
been specified. But the most striking resemblance is 
the localisation of their sensitiveness, and the transmis- 
sion of an influence from the excited part to another 
which consequently moves. Yet plants do not of course 
possess nerves or a central nervous system; and we 
may infer that with animals such structures serve only 
for the more perfect transmission of impressions, and 
for the more complete intercommunication of the 
several parts. 

We believe ‘that there is no structure in plants more 
wonderful, as far as its functions are concerned* than 
the tip of the radicle. If the tip be lightly pressed 
or burnt or cut, it transmits an influence to the upper , 
adjoining part, causing it to bend away from the 
affected side; and, what is more surprising, the tip 
can distinguish between a slightly harder and softer 
object, by which it is simultaneously pressed on oppo- 
site sides. If, however, the radicle is pressed by a 
similar object a little above the tip, the pressed p&rt 
does not transmit any influence to the more distant 
parts, but bends abruptly towards the object. If the 
tip perceives the air to be moister on one side than 
on the other, it likewise transmits an influence to the 
upper adjoining part, which bends towards the source 
of moisture. When the tip is excited by light (though 


bende Pflanzensubatanz derart lich, wie die verschiedenen Siunes- 
innerlich differenzirt, dasa ein- nerven des Thiere' (‘Arbeiten 
zelne Theile mit specifischen des Bot. Inst, in Wiirzburg, ’ Bd. 
Energien ausgerustet sind, ahn- ii. 1879, p. 282). 
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in the case of radicles this was ascertained in only a 
single instance) the adjoining part beflds from the 
light ; but when excited, by gravitation the same part 
bends towards the centre of gravity. In almost every 
case we can clearly perceive the final purpose or advan- 
tage of the several movements. Two, or perhaps more, 
of the exciting causes often act simultaneously on the 
tip, and one conquers the other, no doubt in accord- 
ance with its importance for the life of the plant. 
The course pursued by the radicle in penetrating the 
ground must be determined by the tip; hence it 
has acquired such diverse kinds of sensitiveness. It 
is hardly, an exaggeration to say that the tip of the 
radicle thus endowed,* and having the power of 
directing the movements of the adjoining parts, acts 
like the brain of one of the lower animals; the brain 
being . seated # within the anterior end of the body, 
receiving impressions from the sense-organs, and 
directing the several movements. 
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ABIES. 

A. 

Abies communis , effect of killing or 
injuring the loading shoot. 187 

pactinnta , effect of killing or 

injuring tho leading shoot, 187 

, affected by JEddium elatinum , 

188 

Abronia umbellata , its single, deve- 
loped cotyledon, 78 

rudimentary cotyledon, 95 

, rupture of the seed -coats, 105 

Ahutiion JJarwinii, sleep of leaves 
and not of cotyledons, 314 

nocturnal movement of leaves, 
323 

Acacia Farnesiana , state of plant 
when awake and asleep, 381, 382 

, appearance at night, 395 

, nycti tropic movements of 

pinna), 402 

the axes of the ellipses, 404 

lophantha , character of first 

leaf, 415 

retinoides, circumnutation of 

young phyllode, 

Acantho8icyo8 horrida , nocturnal 
movement of cotyledon 304 
Acanthus candelabrum , inequality in 
tho two first leaves, 79 

, petioles not arched, 553 

latifolius , variability iu first 

leaves. 79 

mollis , seedling, manner of 

breaking through the ground, 
78, 79 

•, circumnutation of young leaf, 

249, 269 

spinosus , 79 

, movement of leaves, 249 


\ AMPHICA IUPCK A. 

Adenantliera pavonia , nyctitropic 
movements of leaflets, 374 
JEcidium elatinum, effect on the 
lateral branches of the silver fir, 
188 

JEsculm liippocastanum, , movements 
of radicle, 28, 29 

, sensitiveness of apex of radicle, 

172-174 

Albizzia lophantha , nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaflets, 383 
— , of pinnm,. »402 
Allium cepa , conical protuberance 
on arched cotyledon, 59 

circumnutation of basal half 
of arched cotyledon, 60 

, mode of breaking through 

ground, 87 

, straightening process, 101 

porrum , movements of flower- 

stems, 226 

Alopecurus pratensis , joints affected 
by apogeotropism, 603 
Aloysia ntriodora f circumnutation 
of stem, 210 

Amaranthus , sleep of leaves. 387 

caudatus, noctural movement 

of cotyledons, 307 
Amorpha fruticosa , sleep of leaflets, 
354 

Arnpelopsis tricuspidata , hyponastic 
movement of hooked tips, 272- 
275 

Amphicarpcea monoica , circumnuta- 
tion and nyctitropic movements 
of leaves, 365 

, effect of sunshine on leaflets, 

445 

, geotropic movements of, 

520 
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ANODA. 

Anoda Wright ii, sleep of cotyledons, 
302,312 • 

, of leaves, 324 

, downward movement of coty- 
ledons, 444 

Aplieliotropism, or negative helio- 
tropism, 5, 419, 132 
Apios graveoleus^ heliotropic move- 
ments of hypocotyl, 422-424 
tuherosa , vertical sinking of 
leaflets at night, 368 | 

Apium gramolem , sleep of cotyle- I 
dons, 305 

, petroneUnum , sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 304 

Apogcotropic movements effected by 
joints or puivini, 502 
Apogeotropism, 5, 494 ; retardedjby 
hetiotropism, 501 ; concluding re- 
marks on, 507 

Araclns hypogaia , circum nutation of 
gynopkore, 225 

, effects of radiation on leaves, 

289, 29t) 

, movements of leaves, 357 

, rate of movement, 404 

— circumnutation of vertically 
dependent young gynophores, 519 
downward movement of the 
same, 519 

Arching of various organs, impor- i 
tance of, to seedling plants, 87, 

88 ; emergence of hypocotyls or 
epicotyls in the form of an, 553 
Asparagus officinalis , circumnuta- 
tion of plumules, 60-62. 

, effect of lateral light, 484 

Asplenium trichomanes , movement 
in the fruiting fronds, 257, n. 
Astragalus uliginosus t movement of 
leaflets, 355 

Avena sativa , movement of cotyle- 
dons, 65, 66. 

, sensitiveness of tip of radicle 

to moist air, 183 

, holiotropic movement andcir- 

eumnutation of cotyledon, 421, 422 

, sensitiveness of cotyledon to a 

lateral light, 477 

, young sheath-like cotyledons 

strongly apogcotropic, 499 


BlASSrCA. 

Avena sativa, movements of oldish 
cotyledons, 499, 500 
Averrhoa bilimbi , leaf asleep, 330 

, angular movements when 

going to sheep, 331-335 

, leaflets exposed to bright 

sunshine, 417 

Azalea Indica , circumnutation of 
stem, 208 


B. 

Bary, do, on the effect of the -dSci- 
diurn on the silver fir, 188 
Batalin, Prof., on the nyctitropic 
movements of leaves, 283 ; on tho 
shep of leaves of Sida napcca , 
322 ; on Polygonum aviculare , 
387 ; on the effect of sunshine on 
leaflets of Oxalis acetosella , 447 
Bauhinia , nyctitropic movements, 
373 

, movementsof petioles of young 

seedlings, 401 

, appearance of young plants 

at night, 402 

Beta vulgaris , circumnutation of 
hypocotyl of seedlings, 52 

, movements of cotyledons, 52, 

53 

-, effect of light, 124 
, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 307 

, heliotropio movements of, 

420 

, transmitted effect of light on 

hypocotyl, 482 

, apogeotropio movement of 

hypocotyl, 496 

Bignonia capreolata , apheliotropic 
movement of tendrils, 432, 45o 
Bouolie on Melaleuca ericwfolia, 
383 

Brassica napus , oircumnutation of 
flower* stems, 226 

Brassica oltracea> circumnutation 
of seedling, 10 

, of radicle, 11 

, geotropic movement of radicle, 
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BRASS FOA. 

Brassica oleracea, movement of 
burie d and arched liypocotyl, IB, 
14, 15 

, conjoint circumnutation of 

hypocotyl and cotyledons, 16, 17, 

18 

, of hypocotyl in darkness, 19 

, of a cotyledon with hypocotyl 

secured to a stick, 19, 20 
-, rate of movement, 20 
, ellipses described by hypo- 
cotyls when erect, 105 

, movements of cotyledons, 115 

, of stem, 202 

, of leaves at night, 229, 

230 

, sleep of cotyledons, 301 

, circumnutation of hypocotyl 

of seedling plant, 425 

, heliotropic movement and 

circumnutation of hypocotyls, 
426 

, effect of lateral light on hypo- 
cotyls, 479-482 

, apogeotropic movement of 

hypocotyls, 500, 501 
Bramca rap a, movements of leaves, 
230 

Brongniart, A., on the sleep of 
Strephium Jloribundum , 391 
Bruce, Dr., on the sleep of leavos in 
Averrhoa , 330 

Bryophyllum (vel Calanclioe) calyci- 
num , movement of leave s, 237 


► c. 

Camellia Japonica , circumnutation 
of leaf, 231, 232 

Candolle, A. de, on Trapa natan s, 
95 ; on sensitiveness of coty- 
ledons, 127 

Canna Warscewiczii , circumnuta- 
tion of plumules, 58, 59 

.of leaf, 252 

Cannabis saliva , movements of 
leaves, 250 

, nocturnal movements of coty- 
ledons, 307 


I CASSIA. 

| Cannabis saliva , sinking of the young 
j ‘leaves at night, 444 
I Cassia, nyctitropic movement of 
leaves, 369 

Cassia Barclay ana, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 372 

, slight movement of leaflets, 40 1 

callianlha , uninjured by ex- 

j posure at night, 289, n, 

nyctitropic movement of 
leaves, 371 

, cireumnutating movement of 

leaves, 372 

corymfma , cotyledons sensi- 
tive to contact, 126 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 369 • 

— r— floribunda , use of sleep move- 
ments, 289 

, effect of radiation on the 

leaves at night, 294 
, cireumnutating and nycti- 
tropic movement of a terminal 
leaflet, 372, 373 

, movements of young and older 

leaves, 400 

florida , cotyledons sensitive 4 to 

contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

[jlauca, cotyledons sensitive to 

contact, 126 

j , sleep of cotyledons, 308 

| hevigata, effect of radiation 

on leaves, 289, n. 

mimosoides , movement of coty- 
ledons, 116 

, sensitiveness of, 126 

, sleep of, 308 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 372 

, effeot of bright sunshine on 

cotyledons, 446 

neylecta , movements of, 117 

, effect of light, 124 c 

, sensitiveness of cotyledons, 

126 

nodosa , non-sensitive cotyle- 
dons, 126 

, do not rise at night, 308 

pubescens , non-sensitive coty- 
ledons, 126 
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CASSIA. 

Cassia pubescens , uninjured by ex- 
posure at night, 293 . 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

— , nyctitropio movement of 
leaves, 371 

, circumnutating movement 

of leaves, 372 

, nyctitropio movement of 

petioles, 400 

, diameter of plant at night, 

402 

- sp. (?) movement of cotyledons, 
116 

tora , circumnutation of coty- 
ledons and hypocotyls, 34, 35, 
109, 308 

— , effect of light, 124, 125 

sensitiveness to contact, 
125 

, heliotropic movement and 

circumnutation of hypocotyl, 
431 

, hypocotyl of ^pedling slightly 

heliotropic, 45| 

— > apogeotropic movement of old 
hypocotyl, 497 

movement of hypocotyl of 
young seedling, 510 
Caustic (nitrato of silver), effect of, 
on radicle of bean, 150, 156 ; on 
tho common pea, 160. 

Cells, table of the measurement 
of, in the pulvini of Oxalis 
comiculata , 120 ; changes in, 
547 

Centfosema, 365 

Ceratophyllum demersum , move- 
ments of stem, 211 
Certus Landbeclrii , its rudimentary 
coIa ledons, 97 

speciossimus , circumnutation 

of stem, 206, 207 

Cerinthe major , circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, 49 
, of cotyledons, 49 
, ellipses described by hypo- 
cotyls when erect, 107 

effect of darkness, 124 

Chatin* M„ on Finns Nordman - 
niana , 389 

Chenopodium album , sleep of 


QfUNTJM. 

leaves, but not>of cotyledons, 314, 
319 

Chenopodium album , movement of 
leaves, 387 

Chlorophyll injured by bright light, 
446 

Ciesielski, on the sensitiveness of 
the tip of the radicles, 4, 523 
Circumnutation, meaning explained, 
1 ; modified, 263-279 ; and helio- 
tropism, relation between, 435 ; 
of paramount importance to every 
plant, 547 

Cissus discolor , circumnutation of 
leaf, 233 

Citrus aurantium , circumnutation 
of epicotyl, 28 

, unequal cotyledons, 95 

Clianthus Dnmpieri , nocturnal 

movement of leaves, 297 
Cbboca scandens , circumnutation of, 
270 

Cohn, on tho water secreted by 
Lathnra * squamaria, 86, n. ; on 
the movement of leaflets of Oxa- 
lis, 447 

Colutea arborea f nocturnal move- 
ment of leaflets, 355 
Conifer circumnutation of, 211 
Coronilla rosea , leaflets asleep, 355 
Corylus avellana , circumnutation of 
young shoot, emitted from the 
epicotyl, 55, 56 

, arched epicotyl, 77 

Cotyledon umbilicus , circumnuta- 
tion of stolons, 219, 220 
Cotyledons, rudimentary, 94-98 ; 
circumnutatfon of, 109-112 ; noc- 
turnal movements, 111, 112 ; pul- 
vini or joints of, 112-122; dis- 
turbed periodic movements by 
light, 123; sensitiveness of, to 
contact, 125; nyctitropio move- 
ments of, 283, 297 ; list of coty- 
ledons which rise or sink at 
night, 300 ; concluding remarks 
on their movements, 311 
Crambe mar it tin a, circumnutation of 
leaves, 228, 229 

Crinum capense , shape of leaves, 
253 

2 P 
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CRINU1I. 

Crinum capense , circumnutation of, 
254 

Crotolaria (sp. ?), sleep of loaves, 
340 

Cryptogam , circumnutation of, 
257-259 

Cucumis dudairn , movement of coty- 
ledons, 43, 44 

, sleep of cotyledons, 304 

Cucurbita aurantia , movement of 
hypocotyl, 42 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

304 

ovifera, geotropic movement 

of radicle, 38, 39 

, circumnutation of arched hypo- 
cotyl, 39 

, of straight and vertical hypo- 
cotyl, 40 

, movements of cotyledons, 41, 

42, 115, 124 

, position of radicle, 89 

, rupture of the seed - coats, 

102 

* — — , circumnutation of hypocotyl 
when erect, 107, 108 
* » sensitiveness of apex of radi- 

cle, 109-171 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

304 

— — , not affected by apogeotropism, 

' 509 

, tips cauterised transversely, 

537 

Curvature of the radicle, 193 
Cyras pectinata , circumnutation of 
young leaf, whilst emerging from 
the ground, 58 

, tirst leaf arched, 78 

, circumnutation of terminal 

leaflets, 252 

Cyclamen Persicum , movement of 
cotyledon, 46 

. undeveloped cotyledons, 78, 
96 

, circumnutation of peduncle, 

225 

of leaf, 246, 247 

, downward apheliotropic move- 
ment of a flower-peduncle, 433- 
435 


DESMODIUM. 

Cyclamen Pcrsicum, burying of the 
pods, 433 

Cyperus alter nif alius, circumnuta- 
tion of stem, 212 

, movement of stem, 509 

Cytisu* fragrans , circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, 37 

, sleep of leaves, 344, 397 

• , apogto tropic movement of 

stem, 494-490 


D. 

Dahlia , circumnutation of young 
leaves, 214-240 

Dale a alopecuroides , leaflets de- 
pressed at id ght, 354 
Darkness, effect of, on the move- 
ment of leaves, 407 
Darlingtonia Californica , its leaves 
or pitchers apheliotropic, 450, n. 
Darwin, Charles, on Maurandia 
semper flortns, 225 ; on the Swedish 
turnip, 230, n.; movements of 
climbing plants, 206, 271 ; tjie 
heliotropic movement of the ten- 
drils of Bignonia capreolata , 433 ; 
revolution of climbing plants, 
451 ; on the curling of a tendril, 
570 

, Erasmus, on the peduncles of 

Cyclamens, 433 

, Francis, oil the radicle of 

Sinapis alba, 480 ; on Hygrosco- 
pic seeds, 489, n. 

Datura stramonium , nocturnal 

movement of cotyledons, 298 
Delpino, on cotyledons of Chtero- 
pliyllum and Corydulis, 90, n. 
Delphinium nudicaule , mode of 
breaking through the ground, 80 
, continent petioles of two coty- 
ledons, 553 f 

Desmodium gyrans , movement of 
leaflets, 257, n. 

, position of leaves at night *■ 

285 

— , sleep of leaves, not of coty- 
ledons, 314 

, circumnutation and nycti* 
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DESMODIUM. j EUCALYPTUS. 


tropic movement of leaves, 358- 
360 

Dcamodium gyrans, movement of 
lateral leaflets, 361 

, jerking of leaflets, 362 

, nvetitropic movement of peti- 
oles, 400, 401 

, diameter of plant at night, 

402 

lateral movement of leaves, 
404 

zigzag movement of apex of 
leaf, 405 

, shape of lateral leaflet, 416 

vespertil fonts , 364, n. 

Dentzia gracilis, circumnutation of 
stem, 205 

Diageotropism, 5 ; or transverse- 
geotropism, 520 

Dialieliotropism, 5; or Transversal- 
Heliotropismus of Frank, 419; 
influenced by epinasty, 439 ; 
by weight and apogee tropism, 
440 

Dianthus carynphyllus , 230 
— — , circumnutation of young leaf, 
*31, 269 

Dicotyledons, circumnutation wide- 
ly spread among, 68 
Dionoea, oscillatory movements of 
leaves, 261, 271 

Dionoea mmcipnla , circumnutation 
of young expanding leaf, 239, 

240 

Insure of the lobes and cir- 

cumnutution of a full-grown leaf, 

241 

, oscillations of, 242-244 

Diurnal sleep, 419 
Drose’ra Capensis , structure of first- 
formed leaves, 414 

rotundifilia , movement of 

young leaf, 237, 238 

, of tljp tentacles, 239 

- — , sensitiveness of tentacles, 
261 

, shape of leaves, 414 

~ leaves not heliotropic, 450 „ 

, leaves circumnutate largely, 

454 

, sensitiveness of 570 


Duehartro on Tephrosia caribcea , 
354 ; on the nyctitropic movement 
of the Cassia, 369 

Duval-Jouve, on the movements of 
Bryoplujilum calycinum , 237; of 
the narrow leaves of the Grami- 
nerc, 413 

Dyer. Mr. Thiselton, on the leaves 
of Crotolaria , 340 ; on Cassia flori- 
bunda , 369, n., on the absorbent 
hairs on the buried flower-beads 
of Trifolium subterrancum, 517 


E. 

Echeveria stolonifera , circumnuta- 
tion of leaf, 237 

Echinocactus vindescens , its rudi- 
mentary cotyledons, 97 
Eehinncydis lobata, movements of 
tendrils, 206 

, apogeotropism of tendrils, 

510 

Elfving, F., on tho rhizomes of 
Spar ganium ratnosum , 1S9; on 
the diageotropic movement in the 
rhizomes of some plants, 521 
Elymu* arenareus , leaves closed 
during the day, 413 
Embryology of leaves, 414 
Engelmunn, Dr., on the Quercus 
virens, 85 
Epinasty, 5, 267 

Epieotyl, or plumule, 5; manner 
of breaking through the ground, 
77 ; emerges from tho ground 
under tho form of an arch, 553 
Erythrina cajfra , sleep of leaves, 
367 

corallodendron , movement of 

terminal leaflet, 367 
crista-galli, effect of tem- 
perature on sleep / of leaves, 
318 

, circumnutation and nycti- • 

tropic movement of terminal 
leaflets, 367 

Eucalyptus resinifera , circumnuta- 
tion of leaves, 244 

2 p 2 
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EXIPHORKA. 

Euphorbia jacquineieflora , nycti- 
tropic movement of leaves, 388 


F. 

Flaliault, M., on the rupture of 
seed-coats, 102-104, 10G 

Flower-stems, circumnutation of, 
223-22G 

Fragaria Rosacea, circumnutation 
of stolon, 214-218 

Frank, Dr. A. B., I he terms Hclio- 
tropism and Geotropism, first 
used by him, 5, n . ; radicles noted 
on by geotropism, 70, n.; on the 
stolons of Fragaria , 215; periodic 
and nycti tropic movements of 
leaves, 284; on the root-leaves 
of plants kept in darkness, 443 ; 
on pulvini, 485 ; on natural 
selection in connection with 
geotropism, heliotropism, &c., 
570 

— , on Transversal- Heliotropis- 
mus, 419 

Fuchsia , circumnutation of stem, 
205, 206 


O. 

Gazania r ingens, circumnutation 
of stem, 208 

Genera containing sleeping plants, 
320, 321 

Geotropism, 5; effect of, on the 
primary radicle, 196 ; the reverse 
of apogeotropism, 512 : effect on 
the tips of radicles, 543 
Geranium cinereum , 304 

Endressii , 304 

lbericum , nocturnal movement 

of cotyledons, 298 
— Richardsoni , 304 
* — rotundi/olium , nocturnal move- 
ment of cotyledon, 304, 312 

subcavlescens , 304 

Germinating seed, history of a, 
548 


GYMNOSPERM8. 

Githago segetum , circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, 21, 108 

. burying of hypocotyl, 109 

, seedlings feebly illuminated, 

124, 128 

, sleep of cotyledon, 302 

leaves, 321 

Glaucium luteum , circumnutation 
of young leaves, 228 
Gleditschia , sleep of leaves, 368 
Glycine hispida , vertical sinking of 
ieuflets, 366 

Glycyrrhiza, leaflets depressed at 
night, 355 

Godlewskl, Emil, on the turge- 
seence of the cellB, 485 
Gooseberry, effect of radiation, 284 
Gofisypium (vnr. Nankin cotton), 
circumnutation of hypocotyl, 
22 

movement of cotyledon, 22, 23 

, sleep of leaves, 324 

arboreum <(?), sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 303 

Braziliense , nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 324 

, sleep of cotyledons, 303 1 

herbaceum , sensitiveness of 

apex of radiclo, 168 
* , radicles cauterised trans- 

versely, 537 

maritimum, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 324 
Gravitation, movements excited by, 
567 

Gray, Asa, on Delphinium nudi- 
caule , 80; on Megarrhiza Cali - 
fornica , 81 ; on the movements in 
the fruiting fronds of Asplenium 
trichomane8 , 257 ; on the Amphi- 
carpc&a mmoica , 520 ; on the 
Ipomcea Jalappa, 557 
Grease, effect of, on radicles and 
their tips, 182, 185 § 

Gressner, Dr. H., on the cotyledons 
of Cyclamen Persicum , 46, 77; 
on hypocotyl Of the same, 96 
Gymnospertns, 389 
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HABERLAKDT, 


H. 

Ilaberlandt, Dr., on the protube- 
rance on the hypocotylof Allium, 
59; the importance of the arch 
to seedling plants, 87 ; sub- 
acriul and subterranean cotyle- 
dons, 110, the arched hypo- 
cotyl, 554 

Haeniatnxyhn Campechianum, noc- 
turnal movement of leaves, 368, 
369 

Hedera helix t circumnutation of 
stem, 207 

Hedysarum coronurium, nocturnal 
movements of leaves, 356 
Eelianthemum prontratum, geotro- 
pic movement of flower-heads, 
518 

Ilelianlhus annum , circumnutation 
of hypocotyl, 45* 

, arching of hypocotyl, 90 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 305 

HeliotropiBm, 5; uses of, 449; a 
modified form of circuinuutution, 
490 

JJelleborus niger , mode of breaking 
through tho ground, 86 
Hensen, Prof, on roots in worm- 
burrows, 72 

Hcnslow, Rev. G„ on the coty- 
l^ioiis of Phalaris Canariensu y 

Hofraeister, on the curious move- 
ment of Spirogyra, 3, 259, n. ; of 
the leaves of Pintia stratiotes , 
2‘55 ; of cotyledons at night, 297 ; 
of petals, 414 

and Batalin on the movements 

of the cabbage, 229 
Hooker^lSir J.,on the effect of light 
on the pitchers of Sarracenia , 
450 

Hypocotyl, 5; inanner of break- 
ing through tho ground, 77 ; 
emerges under the form of an 
arch, 553 

Hypocotyls and Epicotyls, ciicum- 


IPOMCEA. 

nutation and other movements 
when arched, 98; power of straight- 
ening themselves, 1()0; rupture 
of the seed-coats, 102-106 ; illus- 
tration of, 106; circumnutation 
when erect, 107 ; when in dark, 
108 

Hyponaaty, 6, 267 


I. 

Iberis umbellata , movement of stem, 

202 . 

Illumination, effect of, on the sleep 
of leaves, 398 

Imatophyllum vel Clivia (sp. ?), 
movement of leaves, 255 
Indigofer a tinetoria, leaflets de- 
pressed at night, 354 
Inheritance in plants, 407, 491 
Insectivorous and climbing plants 
not heliotiopic, 450 ; influence of 
light on, 488 

Ipomcea bona nox % arching of hypo- 
cotyl, 90 

,’ nocturnal position of coty- 
ledons, 306, 312 

cwrulea vel Pharbitu nil , 

circumnutation of seedlings, 
47 

, movement of cotyledons, 47- 

49, 109 

, nocturnal movements of coty- 
ledons, 305 

, sleep of leaves, 386 

, sensitiveness to light, 451 

, the hypoeotyledonous stems 

heliotropic, 453 

, coccinea , position of coty- 
ledons at night, 306, 312 

leptophylla , mode of breaking 

through the ground, 83, 84 

, arching of the |>etioles of the 

cotyledons, 90 

, difference in sensitiveness to 

gravitation in different parts, 
509 

, extraordinary manner of ger- 
mination, 557 
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Ipomcea pandurata, maimer of ger- 
mination, 84, 557 

— purpurea (vel Pharbitis his - 
pida ), nocturnal movement of 
cotyledons, 305, 312 

, sleep of leaves, 380 

, sensitiveness to light, 451 

, the hypocotyledonous stems 

heliotropic, 453 

Iris pseudo-acorns, circumnutation 
of leaves, 253 

Irmisch, on cotyledons of Ranun- 
culus Ficaria , 96 
Ivy, its stems heliotropic, 451 


K. 

Kerner on the bending down of pe- 
duncles, 414 

Klinostat, the, an instrument de- 
vised by Sacha to eliminate geo- 
tropism, 93 

Kraus, Dr. Carl, on the underground 
shoots of Trificum repens , 189; 
on Cannabis saliva , 250, 307, 
312 ; on the movements of leaves, 
318 


I. 

Lactuca scariola , sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 305 

Lagenaria vulgaris, circumnutation 
of seedlings, 42 

, of cotyledons, 43 

, cotvlcdons vertical at night, 

304 

Lathrxa squamaria, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
85 

— , quantity of water secreted, 
85, 86, n. 

Lathyrus nissolia , circumnuta- 

tion of stem of young seedling, 
33 

, ellipses described by, 107, 

108 

Leaves, circumnutation of, 226- 


lotus. 

262 ; dicotyledons, 226-252 ; mo- 
nocotyledons, 252-257 ; nyctitro- 
pism of, 280 ; their temperature af- 
fected by their position at night, 
294; nyctitropic or sleep move- 
ments, 315, 394 ; periodicity of 
their movements inherited, 407; 
embryology of, 414; so-called 
diurnal sleep, 445 

Leguminoste, sleep of cotyledons, 
308 ; sleeping species, 340 
Lo Maout and Decaisne, 67 
Lepidium sativum, sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 302 

Light, movements excited by 418, 
563 ; influence on most vegetable 
tissues, 486 ; acts on plant as on 
the nervous system of animals, 
487 

Lilium auratum, circumnutation of 
stem, 212 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 498, 499 

Linnrous, ‘Sonfhus PliMitarum,’ 
280; on plants sleeping, 320; 
on the leaves of Sida abutilon , 
324 ; on CEnotliera mollmimit) 
383 

Linum Berendieri, nocturnal move- 
ment of cotyledons, 298 

usitatmimum , circumnutation 

of stem, 203 

Lolium perenne , joints affected by 
apogeotropism, 502 
Lonicera brachypoda , hooking of the 
tip, 272 f 

, sensitiveness to light, 453 

Loom is, Mr., on the movements in 
the fruiting fronds of Asplenium 
tricliomanes , 257 

Lotus aristata , effect of radiation 
on leaves, 292 

Creticus , leaves awake and 

asleep, 354 

Gebelii , nocturnal movement 

of cotyledons, 308 

, leaflets provided with pulvini, 

353 

Jacobmus , movements of coty- 
ledons, 35, 109 
, pulvini of, 115 
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LOTUS. 

Lotus Jacobams, movements at 
night, 1 16, 121, 124 

, development of pulvini, 122 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308, 313 

— , nyetitropic movement of 
leaves, 353 

major, sleep of leaves, 353 

— i — periqrinus , movement of leaf- 
lets, 353 

Lunularia vulgaris , circumnutation 
of fronds, 258 
Lupinw, 340 

alhifrons , sleep of leaves, 344 

Hartwegii , sleep of leaves, 

341 

Intern, circumnutation of coty- 
ledons, 38 v 110 

, effect of darkness, 124 

Lupinus, position of leaves when 
asleep, 34 L 

, different positions of leaves at 

night, 343 

, varied movements of leaves 

and leaflets 305* 

Menziedi , sleep of leaves, 343 

mutabilis , sleep of leaves, 

•343 

nanus, sleep of leaves, 343 

pilosus, sleep of leaves, 340, 

341 

polyphyllu8 , sleep of leaves, 
343 

— pubescens , sleep of leaves by 
day and night, 342 

, position of petioles at night, 

3l3 

, movements of petioles, 401 

speciosus , circumnutation of 

leaves, 236 

Lynch, Mr. R., on Pachira aqua - 
tica , 95, n . ; sleep movements of 
Averrhoa , 330 


M. 

Maranta arundinacea , nyctitropio 
movement of leaves, 889-391 

, after much agitation do not 

* sleep, 319 


MJLILOTUS. 

Marsilia quadrifoliata, effect of ra- 
diation at night, 292 
•, circumnutation and nycti- 
tropio movement of leaflets, 392- 
394 

, rate of movement, 404 

Martins, on radiation at night, 
284, ». 

Masters, Dr. Maxwell, on the lead- 
ing si loots of the Coniferx , 211 
Maurandia semperflorens, circumnu- 
tation of peduncle, 225 
Medicago maculata , nocturnal posi- 
tion of leaves, 345 

marina, leaves awake and 

asleep, 344 

Meehan, Mr., on the effect of an 
iEoidium on Portulaca oleracea, 
189 

Megarrhiza Californica t mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
81 

, germination described by Asa 

Gray, 82 

, singular manner of germina- 
tion, 83, 556 

Melaleuca ericcefolia , sleep of leaves, 
383 

Melilotus, sleep of leaves, 345 

alba , sleep of leaves, 347 

ccerulea, sleep of leaves, 347 

dentata , effeet of radiation at 

night, 295 

elegans , sleep of leaves, 347 

gracilis, sleep of leaves, 347 

infesta, sleep of leaves, 347 

Italica , leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

macrorrhiza, leaves exposed at 

night, 292 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

messanensis , sleep of leaves on- 

full-grown and young plants, 
348, 416 

officinalis , effect of exposure of 

leaves at night, 290, 296 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

346, 347 

, circumnutation of leaves, 348 

, movement of petioles, 401 
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MEL1L0TUS. 

« 

Melilotus parviflora, sleep of leaves, 
347 

— Petitpierreana , leaves exposed 
at night, 291, 296 
, sleep of leaves, 347 

secundiflora , sleep of leaves, 
347 

suaveolens , leaves exposed at 
night, 291 * 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

sulcata, sleep of leaves, 347 

Taurica , leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347, 415 

Methods of observation, 6 
Mimosa albida, cotyledons vertical 
at night, 116 

, not sensitive to contact, 127 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

, rudimentary leaflets, 364 

, nyctitropic movements of 

leaves, 379, 380 

, circunmutation of the main 

petiole of young leaf, 381 

, torsion, or rotation of leaves 

and leaflets, 400 

, first true leaf, 416 

, effect of bright sunshine on 

basal leaflets, 445 

marginata, nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaflets, 381 

• pudica , movement of coty- 

ledons, 105 

• , rupture of the seed-coats, 

105 

— , circumnutation of cotyledons, 
109 

, pulvini of, 113, 115 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

116 

hardly sensitive to contact, 
127 

effect of exposure at night, 
293 

— , nocturnal movement of leaves, 
297 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

— , circumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movement of main petiole, 
374-378 

, of leaflets, 378 


NEPTUNIA. 

Mimosa albida, circumnutation and 
nyctitropic movement of pinnae, 
402 

, number of ellipses described 

in given time, 406 * 

, effect of bright sunshine on 

leaflets, 446 

Mirabilu jalapa and longi flora, 
nocturnal movements of cotyle- 
dons, 307 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 387 

Mold, on heliotropism in ten- 
drils, stems, and twining plants, 
451 

Momentum-like movement, the ac- 
cumulated effects of apogeo- 
tropism, 508 

Monocotyledons, sleep of leaves, 
389 

Monotropa hypopitys , mode of 
breaking through the ground, 86 

Morren, on tjie movements of 
stamens of Spaimaifnia and 
Cereus, 226 

Muller, Fritz, on Cassia tor a, 34; 
on the circumnutation of Linu\n 
usitatissimum , 203 ; movements 
of the flower-stems of an Alisma, 
226 

Mutisia clematis , movement of 
leaves, 246 

, leaves not heliotropic, 451 


N. 

Natural selection in connection 
with geotropism, heliotropism, 
&c., 570 

Nephrodium molle , circumnutation 
of very young frond, 66 

, of older frond, 257 

, slight movement of fronds, 

509 

Neptunia • oleracea, sensitiveness to 
contact, 128 

, nyctitropic movement of leaf- 
lets, 374 

, of pinn®, 402 
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NICOTIAN A. 

Nicotiana glaum, sleep of leaves. 
385, 386 

, circumnutation of leaves, 

386 

Nobbe, on the rupture of the seed- 
coats in a seedling of Marty nia, 
105 

Nolana prostrata, movement of seed- 
lings iu the dark, 50 

• , circumnutation of seedling, 

108 

Nyctitropic movement of leaves, 
560 

Nyctitropism, or sleep of leaves, 
281; in connection with radia- 
tion, 286; object gained by it, 
413 


0 . 

Observation, methods of, 6 
( Enothera mollissima , sleep of leaves, 
383 . 

Opuntia basilar is, conjoint circum- 
nutation of hypocotyl and coty- 
ledon, 44 

, thickening of the hypocotyl, 

96 

, circumnutation of hypocotyl 

when erect, 107 

, burying of, 109 . 

Orange, seedling, circumnutation 
of, 510 

Orchis pyramidalis , complex move- 
rneift of pollinia, 489 
Oxalis acetosella , circumnutation of 
flower-stem, 224 

, effects of exposure to radia- 
tion at night, 287, 288, 296 

, circumnutation and nycti- 

tropic movement in full-grown 
leaf, 326 

, circumnutation of leaflet when 

asleep, &27 

— rate of circumnutation of 
leaflets, 404 

— , effect of sunshine on leaflets, 
447 

— , ciroumnutation of peduncle, 
•506 


Oxalis acetosella , seed-capsules, only 
occasionally buried, 518 
articulata , nocturnal move- 
ments of cotyledons, 307 
( Diophytum ) sensitiva , ra- 
pidity of movement of cotyledons 
during the day, 26 

, pulvinus of, 113 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

116, 118 

bupleurifolia , circumnutation 

of foliaceous petiole, 328 
, nyctitropio movement of ter- 
minal leaflet, 329 

carnosa, circumnutation of 

flower-stem, 223 

, epinastic movements of flower- 

stem, 504 

, effect of exposure at night, 

288, 296 

, movements of the flower-pe- 
duncles due to apogeotropism 
and other forces, 503-506 

comiculata - (var. cuprea), 

movements of cotyledons, 26 

, rising of cotyledons, 116 

, rudimentary pulviui of coty- 
ledons, 119 

, development of pulvinus, 

122 

, effect of dull light, 124 

, experiments on leaves at night, 

288 

floribunda , pulvinus of coty- 
ledons, 114 

, nocturnal movement, 118, 

307, 313 

fragrant , sleep of leaves, 

324 

- — Ortegesii, circumnutation of 
flower- stems, 224 

, sleep of large leaves, 327 

, diameter of plant at night, 

402 

— , large leaflets affected by bright 
sunshine, 447 

Flumierii, sleep of leaves, 327 

purpurea , exposure of leaflets 

at night, 293 

rosea , circumnutation of coty- 
ledons, 23, 24 
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Oxalia rosea , pulvinus of, 113 

, movement of cotyledons at 

night, 117, 118, 307 

, effect of dull light, 124 

— , non - sensitive cotyledons, 
127 

sensitiva , movement of coty- 
ledons, 109, 127, 128 

, circumnutation of flower-stem, 

224 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 307, 312 
, sleep of leaves, 327 
tropceoloides , movement of co- 
tyledons at night, 118, 120 
Vahliviana , conjoint circum- 
nutation of cotyledons and hypo- 
cotyl, 25 

, cotyledons rising vertically at 

niglit, 114, 115, 117, 118 
- — , non-sensitive cotyledons, 127 
, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledon, 307, 312 

, sleep of leaves and not of co- 
tyledons, 315 

, movements of leaves, 327 


P. 

Pachira aquatica , unequal cotyle- 
dons, 95, n. 

Pancratium littorale , movement of 
leaves, 255 

Paraheliotropism, or diurnal sleep 
of leaves, 445 

Pamiflora gracilis, circumnutation 
and nyctitropic movement of 
leaves, 883, 884 

, apogeotropic movement of 

tendrils, 510 

, sensitiveness of tendrils, 550 

Pelargonium zonale , circumnutation 
of stem, 203 

— , and downward movement of 
young leaf, 232, 233, 269 

Petioles, the, rising of, beneficial to 
plant at night, 402 

Petmia viohcea, downward move- 


HIA8EOLUS. 

ment and circumnutation of very 
young leaf, 248, 249, 269. 

Pfeifer, Prof., on the turgescence of 
the cells, 2 ; on pul vini of leaves, 
113, 117; sleep movements of 
leaves, 280, 283, 284; nocturnal 
rising of leaves of Malva, 324 ; 
movements of leaflets in lJesmo - 
dium gyram , 358; on Phyllan - 
thus Kiruri, 388; influence of a 
pulvinus on leaves, 396; periodic 
movements of sleeping leaves, 
407, 108; movements of petals, 
414 ; effect of bright sunshine on 
leaflets of Kobinia, 445; effect of 
light on parts provided with pul- 
vini, 363 

Phalaris Canarienm ,’ movements of 
old seedlings, 62 

, circumnutation of cotyledons, 

63, 64, 108 

, heliotropic movement and cir- 
cumnutation of cotyledon towards 
a dim lateral* light, 427* 

, sensitiveness of cotyledon to 

light, 455 

, effect of exclusion of light 

from tips of cotyledons, 456 

, manner of bending towards 

light, 457 

. effects of painting with Indian 

ink, 467 

, transmitted effects of light, 

469 

, lateral illumination of tip, 

470 • 

, apogeotropic movement of the 

sheath-like cotyledons, 497 
, changfe from a straight up- 
ward apogeotropic course to cir- 
cumnutation, 499 

, apogeotropic movement of 

cotyledons, 500 

Phaseolus Hernandesii , nocturnal 
movement of leaves aid leaflets, 
368 

caracalla , 93 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

368 

, effect of bright sunshine on 

leaflets, 446 
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THASBOLUS. j 

Phaseolus multiflorus , moveu.ent of j 
radicles, 20 

, of young radicle, 72 

, of hypocotyl, 91, 93 

, sensitiveness of apex of radicle, 

163-107 

, to moist air, 181 

, cauterisation and grease on 

the tips, 535 

— , nocturnal movement of leaves, 
368 

, nyctitropic movement of the 

first unifoliate leaves, 397 

Roxburgh # , effect of bright 

sunshine on first leaves, 445 

, vulgaris, 93 

, sleep of leaves, 318 

, vertical sinking of leaflets at 

night, 368 ' 

Phyllanthu8 Niruri, sleep of leaf- 
lets, 388 

linoides , sleep of leaves, 

387 

Pilocerem •Hnulletii* rudimentary 
cotyledons, 97 

Pimelia spectabilis, sleep of leaves, 
387 

Pincers, wooden, through which 
the radicle of a bean was allowed 
to grow, 75 

Pinus austriaca , circumnutation of 
leaves, 251, 252 

=■— ■ ■ Nordmanniana , nyctitropic 

movement of leaves, 389 

pinaster , circumnutation of 

hyptlotyl, 56 

— , movement of two opposite 
cotyledons, 57 

; — , circumnutation of young leaf, 
250/251 

, epinastic downward move- 
ment of young leaf, 270 
Pistia stratiotes , , movement of i 
leaves, 255 I 

Pimm sativum , sensitiveness of 
apex of radicle, 158 

, tips of radicles cauterised 

transversely, 534 

Plants, .sensitiveness* to light, 
449; hygroscopic movements of, 
489 


QUJROUS. 

Plants, climbing, circumnutation of, 
264 ; movements of, 559 

, mature, circumnutation of, 

201-214 

Pliny on the sleep-movements of 
plants, 280 

Plumbago Capensis , circumnutation 
of stem, 208, 209 

Poineiana Gilliesii , sleep of leaves, 
368 

Polygonum aviculare t leaves vertical 
at night, 387 

convolvulus , sinking of the 

leaves at night, 318 
Pontederia (sp.?), circumnutation 
of leaves, 256 

Porlieria hygromeirica , circum- 

nutatiou and nyctitropic move- 
ments of petiole of leaf, 335, 
336 

, effect of watering, 336-338 

• , leaflets closed during the day, 

413 

Portulaca oleracea , .effect of jEci- 
dium on, 189 

Primula Sinensis , conjoint circum- 
mitation of hypocotyl and coty- 
ledon, 45, 46 

Pringsheim on the injury to chloro- 
phyll, 446 

Prosopis , nyctitropic movements of 
h aficts, 374 

Psoralen acaulis , nocturnal move- 
ments of leaflets, 354 
Pteris aguilina , rachis of, 86 
Pulvini, or joiuts ; of cotyledons, 
112-122; influence of, on the 
movements of cotyledons, 313; 
effect on nyctitropic movements, 
396 


a. 

Quercus (American sp.), circumnu- 
tation of young stem, 53, 54 

robur t movement of radicles, 

54, 55 

, sensitiveness of apex of 

radicle, 174-176 
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QUERCtJS. 

Quercus virens , manner of germina- 
tion, 85, 557 


B. 

Radiation at night, effect of, on 
leaves, 284-286 

Radicles, manner in which they 
penetrate the ground, 69-77 ; cir- 
cumnutation of, 69 ; experiments 
with split sticks, 74 ; with 
wooden pincers, 75 ; sensitiveness 
of apex to contact and other irri- 
tants, 129 : of Vida faba , 132- 
158; various experiments, 135- 
140 ; summary of results, 143-151; 
power of an irritant on, com- 
pared with geotropism, 151-154 ; 
sensitiveness of tip to moist 
air, 180 ; with greased tips, 
185 ; effect of killing or injuring 
the primary radicle, 187-191; 
curvature of, 193; affected by 
moisture, 198 ; tip alone sensitive 
to geotropism, 540; protrusion 
and cireumnutation in a germina- 
ting seed, 548; tip highly sen- 
sitive, 550 ; the tip acts like the 
brain of one of the lower animals, 
573 

— , secondary, sensitiveness of 
the tips in the bean, 1 54 ; become 
vertically geotropic, 186-191 
Ramey on the movements of the 
cotyledons of Mimosa pudica , 
and Clianihus Dampieri at night, 
297 

Ranunculus Ficaria , mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
86, 90 

, single cotyledon, 96 

, effect of lateral light, 484 

Raphanus sativa , sensitiveness of 
apex of radicle, 171 

, sleep of cotyledons, 301 

Rattan, Mr., on the germination of 
the seeds of Megarrhiza Calif or - 
nica , 82 

Relation between oircumnutation 
and hefiotropism, 435 


SACHS, 

Reseda odorata , hypocotyl of seed- 
ling slightly heliotropic, 454 

Reversion, due to mutilation, 190 

Rbipsalis cassytha , rudimentary co- 
tyledons, 97 

Ridnus Borbmiensis , cireumnuta- 
tion of arched hypocotyl, 53 

Robinia , effect of bright sunshine 
on its leaves, 445 

pseudo-acacia y leaflets vertical 

at night, 355 

Rodier, M., on the movements of 
CeratophyUum demtrsum , 211 

Royer, Ch., on the sleep-movements 
of plants, 281, n. ; on the sleep of 
leaves, 318 ; the leaves of Medi- 
cago maculata , 345 »’ on Wistaria 
Sinensis, 354 

liubus idoeus (hybrid) cireumnuta- 
tion of stem', 205 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 498 

Ruiz and Pavon, on Porlieria by - 
grometrica , 336 


S. 

Sachs on “ revolving nutation,” 1 ; 
intimate connection between tur- 
gescence and growth, 2, n . ; coty- 
ledon of the onion, 59; adapta- 
tion of root-hairs, 69 ; the move- 
ment of the radicle, 70, 72, 73 ; 
movement in the hypocotyls of 
the bean, &c., 91 ; sensitiveness 
of radicles, 131, 145, 198; sensi- 
tiveness of the primary radicle 
in the bean, 155; in the com- 
mon pea, 156; effect of moist 
air, 180; of killing or injuring 
the primary radicle, 186, 187; 
cireumnutation of ftywer-stems, 
225; epinaBty, 268; movements 
of leaflets of Trifolium incar- 
natum , 350; action of light in 
modifying the periodic move- 
ments of leaves, 418 ; on geotro- 
pism and heliotropism, 436, n . ; 
on Tropmlum magus , 453 ; 
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SABBAOENIA. 

on the hypoootyls slightly helio- 
tropic, ana stems strongly aphe- 
liotropio of the ivy, 453; he- 
liotropisin of radicles, 482 ; ex- 
periments on tips of radicles 
of bean, 523, 524 ; curvature of 
the hypocotyl, 555 ; resemblance 
between plants and animals, 
571 

Sarracenia •purpurea , circumnuta- 
tion of young pitcher, 227 
Saxifraga sarmentom , circum- 
nutation of an inclined stolon, 
218 

Sclirankia aculeata , nyctitropio 
movement of the pinn©, 381, 
403 

uncinata , nyctitropio move- 
ments of leaflets, 381 
Securigera coronilla , nocturnal 
movements of leaflets, 352 
Seed-capsules, burying of, 513 
Seed-coats, rupture yf, 102-106 
Seedling •plants, circumuutating 
movements of, 10 
Selaginella , eircumnutation of, 258 
— *— Kraussii (?), eircumnutation of 
young plant, 66 

Sida napaia, depression of leaves at 
night, 322 

— no pulvinus, 322 
— return , vertical rising of leaves, 
822 

rhombifolia , sleep of cotyledons, 

308 

sleep of leaves, 314 

, vertical rising of leaves, 822 

— •, no pulvinus, 322 
— , eircumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movements of leaf of young 
plant, 322 

— , nyctitropio movement of 
leaves, 397 

Siegesbectea orientalise sleep of 
leaves, 319, 384 

Sinapis alba } hypocotyl bending to- 
wards the light, 461 
— , transmitted effect of light on 
radicles, 482, 483, 567 
* — , growth of radicles in dark- 
ness, 486 


STAfELIA. 

Sinapis nigra , sleep of cotyledons, 
301 

Smilax aspera , tendrils aphelio- 
tropic, 451 

Smithia Pfundii, non - sensitive 
cotyledons, 127 

, liyponastic movement of the 

curved summit of the stem, 274- 
276 

cotyledons not sleeping at 
night, 308 

, vertical movement of leaves, 

356 

sensitiva , sensitiveness of coty- 
ledons to contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

Sophora chrysophylla, leaflets rise at 
night, 368 

Solanum dulcamara , ciroumnuta- 
ting stems, 266 

lycopenicum , movement of 

hypoootyl, 50 

, of cotyledons, 50 

, effect of darktfess, 124 

, rising of cotyledons at night, 

306 

heliotropio movements of 
hypocotyl, 421 

, effect of an intermittent light, 

457 

, rapid heliotropism, 461 

— palinacanthum , circumnu- 
tation of arched hypocotyl, 51, 
100 

, of cotyledon, 51 

, ellipses described by hypo* 

cotyl when erect, 107 
, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 306 

Spargantum ramo&um, rhizomes of, 
189 

Sphosrophysa salsola , rising of 
leaflets, 355 

Spirogyra princeps , movements of, 
259, n. 

Stahl, Dr., on the effect of iEci- 
dium on shoot, 189; on the in- 
fluence of light on swarm-spores, 
488, n. 

Stapelia sarpedon % eircumnutation 
of hypocotyl, 46, 47 
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STAPEMA. 

Stapelia sarpedon, minute coty- 
ledons, 97 

Stellaria media, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 297 
Stems, circumnutation of, 201-214 
Stolons, or Runners, circumnuta- 
tion of, 214-222, 558 
Strasburger, on the effect of light 
on spores of Hmmatoccus, 455, n. ; 
the influence of light on the 
swarm-spores, 488 
Strawberry, stolons of the, circum- 
nutate, but not affected by mode- 
rate light, 454 

Strephium fioribundum , circumnu- 
tation and nyctitropic movement 
of leaves, 391, 392 


T. 

Tamarindua Indira, nyctitropic 
movement of leaflets, 374 
Transversal - heliotrophnius (of 
Frank) or diaheliotropism, 438 
Trapa natam, unequal cotyledons, 
95, n. 

Tecoma radicans , stems aphelio- 
tropic, 451 

Tephroaia caribsea , 354 
Terminology, 5 

Thalia dealbata , sleep of leaves, 
389 

« , lateral movement of leaves, 

404 

Trichoaanthea anquina, action of the 
peg on the radicle, 104 
, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 304 

Trifolium , position of terminal leaf- 
lets at night, 282 

- — globoaum , with hairs protecting 
the seed-bearing flowers, 517 

glomeralum , movement of 

cotyledons, 309 

incarnalum , movement of 

cotyledons, 309 

Pannonieum, shape of first 

true leaf, 350, 415 


TB1TICUM. 

Trifolium prateme , leaves exposed 
at night, 293 

repens , circumnutation of 

flower-stem, 225 

, cireurnnutating and epinastic 

movements of flower-stem, 276- 
279 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 349 

, circumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movements of terminal 
leaflets, 352, 353 

, sleep movements, S49 

resupinatim , no pulvini to 

cotyledons, 118 

, circumnutation of stem, 204 

, eflect of exposure at night, 

295 

, cotyledons not rising at 

night, 118, 309 

, circumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movements of terminal 
leaflets, 851, £52 

strictum , movements of coty- 
ledons at night, 110, 118 
, nocturnal and diurnal move- 
ments of cotyledons, 309-3*1, 
313 

, movement of the left-hand 

c ityledon, 310 

mbterraneum , movement of 

flower- heads, 71 

, of cotyledons at night, 110, 

118,309 

, circumnutation of flower-stem, 

224, 225 

, circumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movements of leaves, 350 • 

, number of ellipses in 24 

hours, 405 

, burying its flower heads, 513, 

514 

, downward movement of pe- 
duncle, 5l5 

. cireurnnutating movement of 

peduncle, 510 

[ Trigonella Cretica , sleep of leaves, 
345 

Triticum repens , underground 

shoots of, become ajogeotropic, 
189 



TR1TICUM. 

Triticum vulgare , sensitiveness of 
tips of radicle to moist air, 184 
Tropaolum majus (?), sensitiveness 
of apex of radicle to contact, 1G7 

, circumnntation of stem, 204 

- — , influence of illumination on 
nyctitropic movements, 838-340, 
344 

, heliotropic movement and 

circumnutation of epicotyl of a 
young seedling, 428, 420 

, of an old internode towards a 

lateral light, 430 

, stems of very young plants 

highly heliotropic, of old plants 
slightly apholiotropic, 453 

, effect of* lateral light, 484 

minus (?), circumnutation e of 

buried and arched epicotyl, 27 

U. 

Ulex y or gorse, first-formed leaf of, 
415 

Uraria lagopus , vertical sinking of 
3 aflels at night, 305 

V. 

Vaucher, on the burying of the 
flower-heads of Tri folium sub- 
terraneum , 513; on the protec- 
tion of seeds, 517 

Verbena melindm (?), circumnuia- 
tion of stem, 210 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 405 

. Vida fabdy circumnutation of ra- 
di<51e, 29, 30 

, of epicotyl, 31-33 

, curvature of hypocotyl, 92 

, sensitiveness of apex of ra- 
dicle, 132-134 

, of the tips of secondary ra- 
dicles, 154 

, of tho primary radielo above 

the apex, 155-158 

' , various exi>eriments, 135-143 

, summary of results, 143-151 

, power of an irritant on, com- 


WFS.SON. 

pared with that of geotropism, 
151-154 

Vida fabay circumnutation of leaves, 
233-235 

, circumnutation of terminal 

leaflet, 235 

, elfect of apogeotropism, 444 

, effect of amputating the tips 

of radicles, 523 

, regeneration of tips, 526 

, short exposure to geotropic 

action, 527 

, effects of amputating the tips 

obliquely, 528 

, of cauterising the tips, 529 

, of grease on the tips, 534 

Vines, Mr., on cell growth, 3 
Vries, De, on turgescence, 2; on 
epinasty and hyponasty, 6, 207, 
208; the protection of hypo- 
cotyls during winter, 557 ; stolons 
apheliotropic, 108 ; the nyeti- 
tropic movement of leaves, 283; 
the position of leaves influenced 
by epinasty, their own weight and 
apogeotropism, 440 ; apogeotro- 
pism in petioles and midribs, 443 ; 
the stolons of strawberries, 454 ; 
the joints or pulvini of the Gra- 
mmes, 502 

W. 

Watering, effect of, on Porlieria 
lujgrometrica ) 330-338 
Wells, 4 Essay on Dew/ 284, n. 
Wiesner, Prof., on tho circumnuta- 
tion of the hypocotyl, 99, 100; 
on the hooked tip of climbing 
stems, 272 ; observations on the 
effect of bright sunshine on 
chlorophyll in leaves, 446; the 
effects of an intermittent light, 
457; on aerial roots, 486; on 
special adaptations, 490 
Wigandia, movement of leaves, 248 
Williamson, Prof., on leaves of 
Dr os era Capensis, 414 
Wihon, Mr. A. S., on tho move- 
ments of Swedish turnip leaves, 
230, 298 
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WINKLER. 

Winkler on the protection of seed- 
lings, 108 

Wistaria Sinensis , leaflets depressed 
at night, 354 

i— , oircumnutation with lateral 
light, 452 

Z. 

Zea Mays, ciroumnntation of coty- 
ledon, 64 


ZUKAL. 

Zea Mays , geotropic movement of 
radioles, 65 

, sensitiveness of apex of ra- 

diole to contact, 177-179 

, secondary radicles, 179 

, heliotropic movements of 

seedling, 64, 421 

, tips of radicles cauterised, 

539 

Zukal, on the movements of Spiru- 
lina, 259, n. 
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LUNAR OBSERVATIONS at GREENWICH. 178ft to 1818. Compared 
with tl>e Table*. 1821. 4 to. 7*.6rf 

MACLEAR ON LACAILLE'S ARC OF MERIDIAN. 2 Vols. S0*.eaeb. 
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Admiralty PuBLiCATiONs-y-con finned. 

MAYER’S DISTANCES of the MOON’S CENTRE from the 
PLANETS. 1822, 3».; 1823, is. 6d. 1824 to 1836. 8vo. is. each. 

TABULAE MOTUUM SOLIS ET LUNAS. 1T70. 5*. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT GOT- 
TINGEN, from 1756 to 1761. 1826. Polio. 7 $.6d. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACS, from 1767 to 1877, 80#. 2#. Qd. each. 

_ SELECTIONS FROM, up to 1812. 8vo. 6#. 

1834-64. 6 «. 

SUPPLEMENTS, 1828 to 1888, 1887 and 1838. 

— TABLE requisite to be used with the N.A. 

1781. 8vo. 6s. 

SABINE’S PENDULUM EXPERIMENTS to Dbtbbmxns the Fioubh 
or thb Earth. 1826. 4to. 40 s. 


2 s. each. 


SHEPHERD’S TABLES for Corbectin q Lunar Dibtakobs. 1772. 
Royal 4to. 21*. 

TABLES, GENERAL, of the MOON’S DISTANCE 

from the SUN, aad 10 STARS. 1787. Folio. 6#. 6 d. 

TAYLOR’S SEXAGESIMAL TABLE. 1780. 4to. 15*. 

TABLES OF LOGARITHMS. 4to. 60#. 

TIARK’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS for the Lonoitudb 
of Madeira. 1822. 4to. 6s. 

CHRONOMETRICAL OBSERVATIONS for Differences 

of Longitude between Dover, Portsmouth, an Falmouth. 1828. 
4to. 6s. 

VENUS and JUPITER: Observations of, compared with the Tablbs. 
Loudon, 1822. 4to. 2s. 

WALES AND BAYLY’S ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
1777. 4to. 21s. 

REDUCTION OF ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 

# maps in • thb Southern Hemisphere. 1764—1771. 1788. 4to. 
10*. 6d. 

BARBAULD (Mbs.). Hymns in Prose for Children. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


BARCLAY (JOSEPH, LL.D.). Selected Extracts from the Tal- 
mud, chiefly illustrating the Teaching of the Bible. With an Intro- 
duction. Illustrations. 8vo. 14*. 

BARKLEY (H. C.). Five Years among the Bulgarians and Turks 

between the Danube and tho Black Sea. Post 8vo. 10* 6d. 

Bulgaria Before the War ; during a Seven Years* 

Experience of European Turkey and its Inhabitants. Post 8vo. 10*. 6d. 
My Boyhood : a True Story. A Book for School- 
boys and others. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6*. 

BARROW (Sir John). Autobiographical Memoir, from Early 

Life to Advanced Age. Portrait. 8vo. 16*. 

(John) Life, Exploits, and Voyages of Sir Francis 

r Drake. Post 8vo. 2*. 

BARRY (Sir Charles). Life and Works. By Carom Barry. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 16#. 

BATES (H. W.) Records of a Naturalist on the River Amazon 
during eleven years of Adventure and Travel. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
•7 8. 6 d. 

BAX (Capt. R.N.). Russian Tartary, Eastern Siberia, China, Japan, 
and Formosa. A Narrative of a Cruiie in the Eastern Seas. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12*. 

BELCHER (Lady). Account of the Mutineers of the ‘ Bounty,* 
P* and their Descendants : with their Settlements in Pitcairn and Norfolk 
Islands. With Illustrations. Post 8vo» 12#* 

BELL (Sir Chas.). Familiar Letters. Portrait. Post 8vo. 12*. 

B 2 
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BELL (Doynh C.). Notices of thecHistoric Persona buried in 
the Chup.'.l nf fit. Peter ad Vincula, in the Tower of London, with an 
account of the discovery of the supposed remains of Queen Anne Bolcyn. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8 yg. 14*. 

BELT (Thos.). The Naturalist in Nicaragua. A Residence at the 

Gold Mines of Chontales,wlth Journeys in the 8avannahs and Forests 
aud Observations on Animals and Plauts. Illustrations, Post 8vo. 12s. 

BERTRAM (Jab. G.). Harvest of the Sea : an Account of Britieh 

Food Fishes, including sketches of Fisheiies and FiBher Folk, With 
60 Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. 

BIBLE COMMENTARY. The Old Testament. Explanatory 
and Critical. With a Revision of the Translation. By BI8I10PS 
and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. Edited by F. C. Cook, 
M. A.. Canon of Exeter. 6 Vols. Medium 8vo. 61. 16s. 

(Job. 

Psalms. 

< Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

(Song of Solomon. 

[ Isaiah. 

[ Jeremiah. 

( F.zskiel. 

Daniel. 

Minor Prophets. 

4 Vols. Medium 8vo. 

{ Romans, Corinth i a ns. 
Galatians, Philippi a ns. 
Ephesians. Colossi a ns, 
Thessalonian-*. Piiii R- 

M* »N, PASTORAL 8, 

Hebrews. 

xr»x tt S St - John. , i St. James. St John. St. 

\ oi. ai. j Acts. Vol. IV. ^ Peter, St. Jude, Rev k- 

'I ( LATION. 

The Student’s Edition. Abridged and 

Edited by John M. Fuller, M.A., Vicar of Bexley. (T<? be 
completed in 6 Volumes.) Vol. I. Cr<«wn 8vo. 7 a. 6ti. 

BIGG- WITHER (T. P.). Pioneering in South Brazil; three years of 
forest and prairie life in the province of Parana. Map and Illustrations. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21#. 

BIRCH (Samuel). A History of Ancient Pottery and Porcelain : 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Etruscan. With Coloured 
Plates and 200 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 42#. 

BIRD (Isabella). The Hawaiian Archipelago; or Six Months 
among the Palm Groves. Coral Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich 
Islands. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7#. 6d. 

BISSET (General Sir John). Sport and War in South Africa from 

1*34 to 1867, with a Narrative of the Duke of Edinburgh’s Visit. 
With Map and Illustrations Crown 8vo, It#. * 

BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES; adapted to the Present 

State of the Law. By R. Malcolm Kekr, LL.D. Revised Edition, 
incorporating all the Recent Changes in the Law. 4 vols. 8vo. CO#. 

BLUNT (Rev. J. J.). Undesigned Coincidences in the WnfttingH of 
the Old and NewTestaments, an Argument of their Veracity. Post 8vo. 6c. 

History of the Church in the First Three Centuries* 

Post 8vo. 6c. < 

Parish Priest; His Duties, Acquirements and Obliga- 
tions. Post8vo. 6c. ^ 

— University Sermons. Post 8vo. 0s. 


( Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

tt Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Ini ill Samuel, Kiyos, Chro- 
NiCLBS, Ezra, Nehkmiah, 
Esther. 


Vol. IV. ( 
24c. 

IT. 

„ Vol. V. j 

idges, Ruth, 20« I 
Jyos, Chro- 

a, Nehkmiah, VoL VI. J 
The New Testament. 
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BLU^T (Lady Anne). The Bedouins of the Etephrates Valley 

With a lull account of ihe Arab* and their Ilornes. By Wilfbid 
Blunt. With Map and Illustrations. 2 vds. Crown 8vo. 

BOSWELL’S Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Including the 
Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mr. Ceokxb. Seventh Edition • 
Portraits. 1 vol. Medium bvo. 12s. 

BRACE (C. L.). Manual of Ethnology ; or the Races of the Old 

World. Post 8 vo. 6a. 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Illustrated with Coloured 

Borders, Initial Letters, and Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. 

BORROW (Qboroe). Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures, 
and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to cireulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. Post8vo. be. 

Gypsies of Spain ; their Manners, Customs, Re- 

ligion, and Language. With Portrait. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Lavengro ; The Scholar — The Gypsy — and the Priest. 

Post 8vo. 6s. 


— Romany Rye — a Sequel to “ Lavengro.” Post 8vo. 6s. 

Wild Wales : # its People, Language, and Scenery. 

Post 8vo. 5a. 

Romano Lavo-Lil ; Word-Book of the Romany, or 

English Gypsy Language; with Specimens of their Poetry, and an 
account of certain Gypsyries. Post bvo. 10a. 6d. 

BRAY* (Mrs.). Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Portrait 

and 60 Woodcuts. 4fco. 21a. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 

York and Oxford, 1831-82, 13a. 6 d. | 


Cambridge, 1833, 12a. 
Edinburgh, 1834, 15a. 
Dublin, 1835, 13a. 6d. 
Bristol, 1836, 12a. 
Liverpool, 1837, 16a. 6d. 
Newcastle, 1838, 16a. 
Birmingham, 1830, 13a. Sd. 
Glasgow, 1840. 15a. 
Plymouth, 1841, 13a. 6 d. 
Manchester, 1842, 10a. 6A 
Cork, 1843, 12a. 

York, 1844, 20a. 

Cambridge, 1845, 12a- 
Southampton, 1846, 15a. 
Oxford, 1847, 18a. 

Swansea, 1848, 9a. 
Birmingham, 1849, 10«. 
Edinburgh, 1850, 15a. 
Ipswich, 1851, 16a. 6d. 
Belfast, 1852, 15a. 

Hull, 1853, 10a. 6 d. 
•Liverpool, 1864, 18a. 


! 


8vo. 

Glasgow, 1855, 15a. 
Cheltenham, 1856, 18a. 
Dublin, 1857, 15a. 
Leeds, 1858. 20a. 

A herdeen, 1859, 15a. 
Oxford, 1860, 25s. 
Manchester, 1661, 15a. 
Cambridge, 1862, 20a. 
Newcastle, 1863, 26a. 
Bath, 1864, 18a. 
Birmingham, 1865, 25a 
Nottingham, 1866, 24a. 
Dundee, 1667, 26a. 
Norwich, 1868, 26a. 
Exeter, 1869, 22a. 
Liverpool, 1870, 18a. 
Edinburgh, 1871, 16a. 
Brighton, 1872. 24s. 
Bradford, 1»73, 25a. 
Belfast, 1874. 2>a. 
Bristol, 1875, 25a. 
Glasgow. 1876. 25 a. 


Plymouth, 1877, 24a. 
BRUGSCH (Professor). A History of Egypt, under the 

Pharaohs. Derived entirely from Monuments, with a Memoir on the 
Exodus of the Israelites. Et%o Edition. Translated by the late H. 
Daxbvt Skymoue and Philip Smith, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 30a. 

BtjfckLEY (Arabella B.). A Short History of Natural Science, 
and the Progress of Discovery from the time of the Greeks to the 
preseut day. Illustrations. Post Svo. 9a. 
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BUNBURY (E. H.) An Historical Geography of the Ancient 

World. 2 Void. 8vo. [In the Press. 

BURCKHARDT’S Cicerone ; or Art Guide to Painting in Italy. 

Translated from the German by Mrs. A. Clough. Post 8vo. 6*. 

BTJRGON (Rby. J. W.). Christian Gentleman; or, Memoir of 

Patrick Fraser Tytler. Post 8vo. 9s. 

BURN (Col.). Dictionary of Naval and Military Technical 

Term's, English and French-French and English. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

BUTTMANN’S Lexilogus; a Critical Examination of the 
Meaning of numerous Greek Words, chiefly in Homer and Hesiod. 
By Rev. J. R. Fish lake. 8vo. 12s. 

Irregular Greek Verbs. With all the Tenses 

extant — their Formation, Meaning, and Usage, with Motes, by Rev. 
J.R. Fishlakh. Post 8vo. 6s. 

BUXTON (Charles). Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
Bart. With Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 
Popular Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

— IdeaB of the Day. 8 to. 6s. 

BYLES (Sir John). Foundations of Religion in the Mind and 

Heart of Man. Post 8vo. 6s. 

BYRON’S (Lord) LIFE AND WORKS 

Life, Letters, and Journals. By Thomas Moore. Cabinet 
Edition . Plates. 6 Vole. Fcap. 8vo. 18s. ; or One Volume, Portraits. 
Royal 8 vo., 7s. 6<Z. 

Life and Poetical Works. Popular Edition, Portraits. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. 15s. 

Poetical Works. Library Edition. Portrait. 6 Vols. 8vo.4,5*. 
Poetical Works. Cabinet Edition. Plates. 10 Vols. 12mo. 80 s. 
Poetical Works. Pocket Ed. 8 Vols. 16mo. In a case. 21s. 
Poetical Works. Popular Edition. Plates. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Poetical Works. Pearl Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Childe Harold. With 80 Engravings. Crown 8vo. 12*. 
Childe Harold. 16mo. 2a. Qd. 

Childs Harold. Vignettes. 16mo. 1*. 

Childe Harold. Portrait. 16mo. Qd. 

Tales and Poems. 16mo. 2s. Qd. 

Miscellaneous. 2 Vols. 16mo. 5*. 

Dramas and Plats. 2 Vols. 16mo. 5*. 

Don Juan and Beppo. 2 Vols. 16mo. 5*. 

Beauties. Poetry and Prose. Portrait Fcap. 8vo. 8*. Qd. 

CALLCOTT (Lady), Little Arthur’s History of England. 

New Edition, brought down to 1872. With Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo.*l«. M. 

CAMPBELL (Lord). Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Beal of England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord 
Eldon in 1688. 10 Vols. Crown 8vo. 6#. each. 

Chief Justices of England. From the Nomgan 

Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterdea. 4 Veto. Crown 8ro. 6s. each. 

— — ■■■ ^ — — - Lord Bacon. Fcap. 8ro. 2*. Qd. 
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CAMPBELL (Thos.) tlssay on English Poetgy.] With Short 
Lives of the British Poets. Post 8vo. 8s. 6 id. 

CARNARVON (Load). Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CARTWRIGHT (W. C.). The Jesuits: their Constitution and 

Teaching. An Historical Sketch. 8vo. 9s. 

CAVALCASELLE'S WORKS. [See Crowe.] 

CESNOLA (Gen.). Cyprus; its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Tem- 
ples. Researches and Excavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that 
Island. With Map and 400 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 60s. 

CHILD (Chaplin). Benedicite ; or, Song of the Three Children ; 

being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested 
by the Creator in his works. Post,8vo. 6s. 

CHISHOLM (Mrs.). Perils of the Polar Seas; True Stories of 

Arctic Discovery and Adventure. II lustrations. Post8vo. 6s. 

CHURTON (Archdeacon). Poetical Remains, Translations and 
Imitations. Portrait* Post 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

CLASSIC PREACHERS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

St. James’s Lectures, 1877. Donne, by Canon Lightfoot ; Borrow, 
by Prof. Wace ; South, by the Dean of Durham; Beveridge, 
by Rev. W. R. Clark ; Wilson, by Canon Farrar; Butler, by 
the Dean of Norwich. With an Introduction by J. E. Kempe, M.A., 
Rector. P^st 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

1878, Bull, by Rev. W. Warburton ; Horsley, by the 

Bishop of Ely; Taylor, by Canon Barry; Sanderson, by the Bishop 
of Derry ; Tillotson, by Rev. W. (*. Humphry, B.D. ; Andrkwrb, 
bv Rev. H. J. North. Post8vo. 7s. tid. 

CLIYE’S (Lord) Life. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. Post 8vo. 8 a. 6 d * 

CLODE (C. M.). Military Forces of the Crown ; their Administra- 

tion and Government. 2 Vola. 8vo. 21s. each. 

Administration of Justice under Military and Martial 

Law, as applicable to the Army, Navy, Marine, and Auxiliary Forces. 
8vo. 12s. 

COLERIDGE’S (Samuel Taylor) Table-Talk. Portrait. 12mo. 8s. 6df. 
COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 
COMPANIONS FOR THE DEVOUT LIFE. A Series of Lee- 

tures on well-known Devotional Works. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dr imitationeChristt. Canon Farrar. Tbeologia Grrmaniua. Canon 

PskpEks of Blaise Pascal. Dean Ashweil. 

Qfcurch. FSkelon’s (Emmas Smrxtuelles. 

8. Francois db Sales. Dean Rev. T. T. Carter. 

Goulbnrn Andre was* Devotions. Bishop of 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rest. Archbishop Ely. 

of Dublin. Christian Year. Canon Barry. 

S. Augustine's Confessions. Bishop Paradise Lost. Rot. E. H. Bicker- 
• 4 »t Deny. steth. __ 

Jeremy Taylor’s Holt Living and Pilgrim’s Progress. Desn Howson. 
Dying. Rev. Dr. Huaphxy. J Prayer Book. Dean Burgoo, 
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COOK (Canon). Sermons Preached at Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 9s. 
COOKE (E. W.). ' Leaves from my Sketch-Book. Being a selec- 
tion from sketches made during many tours. With Descriptive Text. 
60 Plates. 2 vols. Small folio. 81#. 6d. each. 

COOKERY (Modern Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy 
and Practical Knowledge. By a Lady. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6#. 
COOPER (T. T.). Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce on an 

Overland Journey from China towards India. Illustrations. 8vo. 16a. 

CRAB BE (Rev. George). Life and Poetical Works. With Illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo. 7 s. 

CRAWFORD & BALCARRES (Earl of). Etruscan Inscriptions. 

Analyzed, Translated, and Commented upon. 8vo. 12#. 

CRIPPS (Wilfred). Old English Plate : Ecclesiastical, Decorative, 
and Domestic, its makers and marks. Illustrations. Medium 8 vo. 21#. 

CROKER (J. W.). Progressive Geography for Children. 
18mo. 1#.6 d. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 

England. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2#. 6 d. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the TJour to 

the Hebrides. Seventh Edition. Portraits. 8vo. 12#. 

Early Period of the French Revolution. 8vo. 15a. 

Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
CROWE and CAYALCASELLE. Lives of the Early Flemish 

Painters. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 10#. 6d . ; or Large Paper, 8vo, 15#. 

■■ ■ History of Painting in North Italy, from 14th c to 

16th Century. Derived from Researches in that Country. With Il- 
lustrations. 2 Void. 8vo. 42#. 

Life and Times of Titian, with some Account of his 

Family, chiefly from new and unpublished records. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42#. 

CUMMING (R. Gordon). Five Years of a Hunter’s Life in the 

Far Interior of South Africa. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 
CUNYNGHAME (Sir Arthur). Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, 
on the Caspian and Black Seas, in Daghestan and the Frontiers of 
Persia and Turkey. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 18#. 

CURTIUS’ (Professor) Student’s Greek Grammar, for the Upper 
Forms. Edited by Db. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Elucidations of the above Grammar. Translated by# 

Evelyn Abbot. Post 8vo. 7#. 6 d. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 

Forms. Abridged from the larger work. 12mo. 8s. 6<L 
— ” Accidence of the Greek Language. Extracted from 
the above work. 12mo. 2s. 6 d. * 

Principles of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. S. 

Wilkins. M.A., and E. B. England, B.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 16#. each. 

The Greek Verb, its Structure and Development. 

Translated into English, with the Author's sanctlen, by A. S. WiLimts, 
M.A., and E. B. England, M.A. 8vo. w 

CURZON (Hon. Robert). Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7#. 6 d. 

OUST (General). Warriors of the 1 7th Century — The Thirty Years' 
War. 2 Vols. 16#. Civil Wars of France and England. 2 Yols. 16f 
Commanders of Fleets and Armies. 2 Yols. 18#. 

— Annals of the Wars — 18th k 19th Century, 

1700 — 1816. With Maps. 9 Yols. Post8vo. 6#. each. 
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DAYY (Sib Humphry). Consolations in Travel; ©r, Last Daya 
of a Philosopher. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing. Woodcuts. 

Fcap. 8vo. 3*. fid. 

DARWIN (Charles) WORKS 

Journal of a Naturalist during a Voyage round thb 
Wobld. Crown 8yo. 9s. 

Origin of Species by Means of Natubal Selection; or, the 
Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7*. 6 d. 

Yariation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 18*. 

Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12*. 

Various Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilized 

by Insects. Woodcutg. Crown 8vo. 9*. 

Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants. Woodcuts, 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Insectivorous Plants. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 14«. 

Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Vegetable 
• Kingdom. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Different ^orms of Flowers on Plants of the same 
Species. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6 d. 

Facts and Argument for Darwin. By Fritz Mulleb. 
Translated by W. S. Dallas. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

DE COSSON (E. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Nile; a Journey 

through Abyssinia and Soudan, and a residence at the Court of King 
John of Ethiopia. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Post8vo. 22*. 

DENNIS (George). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. A 
new Edition, revised, recording nil the latest Discoveries. With 20 
Plans and 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. 4z$. 

•BENT (Emma). Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley. With 120 

Portraits, Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. 42*. 

DERBY (Earl of). Iliad of Homer rendered into English 

. Blank Verse. 10th Edition. With Portrait. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 10s. 

DERRY (Bishop of). Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. Tho Bampton Lectures for 1876. Neio ami enlarged Edition. 
8vo. 14*. 

DETRTSCH (Emanuel). Talmud, Islam, The T&rgums and other 

Literary Remains. 8vo. 12*. 

DILKE (Sir C. W.). Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 
Writings of the late Chas. Went worth Dilkb. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch. 2 Vo la. 8vo. 24*. 

Dd&BREAKING, with Odds and Ends for those who love the 
Dog and Gun. By Gen. .Hutchinson. With 40 Illustrations, 
Ciown8vo. 7*. fid. 
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LIST OF WOKf^S 


DOMESTIC MOpERN COOKERY, bounded on Principles of 

Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

DOUGLAS’S (Sir Howard) Life and Adventures. Portrait. 8vo. 15*. 
Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

— Construction of Bridges and the Passage of Rivers 

in Military Operations. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

(Wm.) Horse-Shoeing ; As it Is, and As it Should be. 

Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. Cd. 

DRAKE’S (Sir Francis) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 

Land. By John Barrow. Post8vo. 2t. 

DRINKWATER (John). History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2s. 

DUCANGE’S Mediaeval Latin-Enolish Dictionary. Translated 
and Edited by Kev. E. A. Dayman and J. II. Hessrls. Small 4to. 

[In preparation. 

DU CHAILLU (Paul B.). Equatorial Africa, with Accounts 

of the Gorilla, the Nest-building Ape, Chimpanzee, Crocddile, &c. 
Illustrations. 8vo. 21 k. * 

Journey to Ashango Land ; and Further Pene- 

tration into Equatorial Africa. Illustrations. 8vo. 21a. 

DUFFERIN (Lord). Letters from High Latitudes; a Yacht 

Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbergen. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. Is. 6d. . 

DUNCAN (Major). History of the Royal Artillery. Com- 

piled from the Original Records. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30a. 

• EnglUh in Spain; or, The Story of the War of Suc- 

cession, 1824 and 1840. Compiled from the Reports of the British 
Commissioners With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. • 

EASTLAKK (Sir Charles). Contributions to the Literature of 
the Fine Arts. With Memoir of the Author, and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Lady Easti.akk. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24a. 
EDWARDS (W. H.). Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2s. 

EIGHT MONTHS AT ROME, during the Vatican Council, with 

a Daily Account of the Proceedings. By Pomponio Lsto. Trans- 
lated Jrom the Original. 8vo. 12s. • * 

ELDON’S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twibs. Portrait. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

ELGIN (Lord). Letters and Journals. Edited by Theodore* 
Walrosd. With Preface by Dean Stanley. 8vo. 14a. 
ELLESMERE (Lobd). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 

ELLIS (W.). Madagascar Revisited. Setting forth the Perse- 
cution, and Heroic Sufferings of the N.tlve Cbri«tt»ns. IUustfltioM. 
8vo. 16a. 

- Memoir. By His Son. With his Character and 

Work. By Kiev. Henry Allon, D.D. Portrait. Svo. lO«.0d. 
(Robinson) Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. .5*. 

BLPHINSTONE (Ho». Moub*s*uam). History of India— the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Edited by Professor Cowell. 
-Map. Svo. 18*. 
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ELPHINSTONE (H. W.) Patterns for Turing; Comprising 
Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lathe without the use of any 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 15#. 

ELTON (Capt.) and H. B. COTTERILL. Adventures and 

Discoveries Among the Lakes and Mountains of Eastern and Central 
Africa. With Map and illustrations. 8vo. 

ENGLAND. See Callcott, Choker, Hume, Markham, Smith, 

and STANBors. 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. With an Introduction. By 

Dean IIowbon. 8vo. 12#. 

ELZE (Karl). Life of Lord Byron. With a Critical Essay on his 

Place in Literature. Translated from the German. With Portrait. 8vo. 16#. 

FERGUSSON (James). History of Architecture in all Countries 
from the Earliest Times. With 1,600 Illustrations. 4 Vols. Medium 8vo. 
Yol. I. & II. Ancient and Mediaeval. 63*. 

Yol. III. Indian & Eastern. 42*. Yol. IV. Modem. 31*. 6c?. 

Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age 

• and Uses. With 230 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 24#. 

— — Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. 

Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Temples of the Jews and other buildings in 

the Haram Area at Jerusalem. With Illustrations. 4to. 42#. 

FLEMING (Professor). Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy. 

• With Qi^tations and References. PostSvo. 7*. 6 d. 

FLOWER GARDEN. Biy Rev. Thos. James. Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

FORBES (Capt. C. J. F. S.) British Burma and its People; 
sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Keligion. Cr. 8vo. 10#. 6 d. 

*FORD (Richard). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8vo. 3*. 6c?. 

FORSYTH (William). Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 
Office and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations. 8vo. 12#. 

— Novels and Novelists of the 18th Century, in 

Illustration of the Maimers and Morals of the Age. Post 8vo. 10#. 6 d. 

FORTUNE (Robert). Narrative of Two Visits to the Tea Countries 

of China, 1843-52. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18#. 

FORSTER (John). The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. 1667-1711. 

With Portrait. 8vo. 15#. 

FOSS (Edward). Biographia Juridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of England, from the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066*1870. Medium 8vo. 21#. 

FRANCE (History of). See Markham— Smith — Students’. 
FRENCH IN ALGIERS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 

* and the Prisoners ef Abd-el-Kadir, Translated by Lady Duw Gordo*. 
Post 8ve. 2s. 

FERRE (Sir Bartlb). Indian Missions. Small 8 vo. 2*. 6c?. 

Eastern Africa as a field for Missionary Labour. With 

Map. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

— — Bengal Famine. How it will be Met and How to 

Prevent Future Famines in India. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 5#. 
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LIST OP WORKS c 


GALTON (F.). A si of Travel ; or. Hints on the Shifts and Con- 
trivances available in wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7a. 6<f. 
GEOGRAPHY. See Choker — Smith — Students*. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. (Published Yearly.) 
GEORGE (Ernest). The Mosel ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 
Descriptive Letterpress. Imperial 4to. 42 a. 

Loire and South of France; a Series of Twenty 

Etchings, with Descriptive Text. Folio. 42s. 

GERMANY (Histor? or). See Markham. 

GIBBON (Edward). History of the Decline and Pall of the 
Roman Empire. Edited by Milman, Guizot, and Dr. Wx. Smith. 
Maps. 8 Vole. 8vo. 60s. 

The Student’s Edition ; an Epitome of the above 

work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By Dr. 
Wx. Smith. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7«. 6 d. 

GIPPARD (Edward). Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fcap. 8vo. 8 1 . 6 d. 

GILL (Mrs.). Six Months in Ascension. An Unscientific Ac- 
count of a Scientific Expedition. Map. Crown 8vo. 9a. 

GLADSTONE (W. E.). Rome and the Newest Fashions in 

Religion. Three Tracts. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays. I. Personal and Literary. II. Ecclesi- 

astical and Theological. 111. European and Historical. Small 8vo. 

GLEIG (G. R.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 

and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vb. 3s. 6d. 

Narrative of Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8vo. 2 8. 

Life of Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

■ Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GLYNNE (Sir Stephen R.). Notes on the Churches of Kent. 
With Preface by W. H. Gladstone, M.P. Illustrations. 8vo. 12a. 

GOLDSMITH’S (Oliver) Works. Edited with Notes by Peter 

Cuvvihohax. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 80 j. 

GORDON (Sir Alex.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

from the War of Liberation. Post 8vo. 8a. 6<Z. 

(Lady Duff) Amber- Witch : A Trial for* Witch* 

craft. Post 8 vo. 2s. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-«1-Kadir. Post 8vo. 2a. 

GRAMMARS. See Curtius ; Hall ; Kino Edward ; Matthias ; 
Mabtznkb; Smith. 

GREECE (History of). See Grote — Smith — Students’. 

GROTE’S (George) WORKS 

History of Greece. From the Earliest Times to the close 
of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander the Great. 
Library Edition . Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols. 8vo. 
Cabinet Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post 8vo. 6a. each. 
Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45s. 
Minor Works. With Critical Remarks. By Alex. Bain. 
Portrait. 8vo. 14a. 

Letters on Switzerland in 1847. 6s. 

Personal Life. Compiled from Family Documents, Original 
Letters, Ac. By Mrs. Grots. Portrait. 8vo. 12#. 
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HALL'S (T. D.) School Manual of English Grammar. With 

Copious Exercises. 12mo. 3s. 6 4. 

— — Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

Based on the above work. 16mo. Is. 

— - Child’s First Latin Book, including a Systematic Treat- 

mentof the New Pronunciation, and a full Praxis of Nouns, Adjec- 
tives. and Pronouns. 16mo. Is. 6c/. 

HALLAM’3 (Henry) WORKS 

The Constitutional History op England, from the Acces- 
sion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. Cabinet 
Edition , 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Student’s Edition of the above work. Edited by W m. 

Smith, D.C.L. Post Bvo. 7s. 64. 

History op Europe during the Middle Ages. Library 
Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. Cabinet Edition 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

Student’s EditioTuof the above work. Edited by Wm. 

Smith, D.C.L. Post 8vo. 7s. 64. 

Literary History op Europe during the 15th, 16th, and 
17tii Centuries. Library Edition. 3Vola.8vo. 36s. Cabinet Edition, 
4 Vole. Post 8vo. 16s. 

if ALL AM’S Arthur) Literary Remains; in Verse and Prose. 

Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 8s. 64. 

HAMILTON (Gen. Sir F. W.). History of the Grenadier Guards. 
From Original Documents in the Rolls’ Records, War Office, Regimental 
Records, &c. With Illustrations. 3 Vols. 8vo. 63s. 

HART’S ARMY LIST. ( Published Quarterly and Annually,) 
HAY (Sir J. H. Drummond). Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes 

and Savage Animals. Post 8vo. 2s. 

HEAl^S (Sir Francis) WORKS : — 

The Royal Engineer. Illustrations. $vo. 12*. 

Lips op Sir John Burgoyne. Post 8vo. 1*. 

Rapid Journeys aoross the Pampas. Post 8vo. 2*. 

Bubbles prom the Brunnen op Nassau. Illustrations. Post 
8vo. 7s. 64. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

Railway. Post Bvo. 2s. 

HEBER’S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 7$. 

Poetical Works, Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 8c. 6d 

— Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. Ip. 6d. 
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LIST OP WORKS 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HAND-BOOK— TRAYEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 

Italian. 18mo. 3*. 6 d. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plans. 

Post 8vo. 6$. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE, — 

The Black Forest, the Hartz, Thtiringerwald, 8 axon Switzerland, 
Ktii?en the Giant Mountains, Taunus, Odenwald, Elass, aud Loth- 
ringen. Map andPluns. Post8vo. 10s. 

SOUTH GERMANY, — Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 

Austria, Styria, Salzburg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, Tyrol, Hun- 
gary, and the Danube, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. 10s, 
PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24 *. 

LIYES OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 

Cbowb and Cayat.caskllk. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post 8vo. 9*. 

-FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, the French 
Alps, the Loire, the Seine, the Garonne, and Pyrenees. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Part II. Central France, Auvergne, the 

Cevennes, Burgundy, the Rhone and Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsace, Lorraine, Champagne. &c. Maps. 
Pest 8vo. Is. 6tf. 

MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS— Malta, Corsica, 

Sardinia, and Sicily. Uapi. Post 8 VO. % [/ft ihc ... 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Constantine, 

Oran, tlie Atlas Range. Map. Poet 8vo. 

PARIS, and its Environs. Map. 16mo. 3s. 6cZ. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The C as tiles, The Basque Provinces,* 

Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands. 
<ko. &c Maps. Post 8vo. 20s. 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, Ac. 

Map. Post 870. 12 s. /U 0(I 


NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Creme ^a, the 

Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vlcenia, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera.# 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post8vo. 10«. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lucca, Tuscany, The 

Marches, Umbria, and late Patrimony of St. Peter’s. Map. Poat 8vo. 10*. 
ROME and its Envirom. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

— — SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
and Vesuvius. Map. Post 870. 10*. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Illustrations. 

2 Vols. Post 870. 80*. 

- LIVE8 OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, prom Cimabur 
to Basbano. By Mrs. Jameson. Portraits. Post8vo. 12 *. 


— NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem. The 

Fjelds and Fjords. Map. Post 870. 9*. 

— SWEDEN, Stockholm, Up sal a, Gothenburg, tjie 

Shores of the Baltic, &o. Post87o. 6*. * 

7 ' . Sleswig, H olafcein, ’ Copenhagen, Jut- 

land, Iceland. Map, Post8vo. 6*. -7 
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HAND-BOOK — RUSSIA, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Poland, and 

Finland. Maps. Post 8vo. 18*. # 

GREECE, the Ionian Islands, Continental Greece 

Athens, the Peloponnesus, the Islands of the Aegean Sea, Albania' 
Thessaly, aud Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. * 16*. * 

TURKEY IN ASIA — Constantinople, the Bos- 
phorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cyprus, Smyrna. 
Ephesus, the Seven Churches, Coasts of the Black Sea, Armenia 
Euphrates Valley, Route to India, &c. Maps, Post8vo. 16*. * 

EGYPT, including Descriptions of the Course of 

the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes the 
Suez Canal, the Pyramids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases ’ the 
Fyoom, &c. Map. Post8vo. 15*. 

— HOLY LAND — Syria, Palestine, Peninsula of 

Sinai, Edom, Syrian Deserts, Petra, Damascus ; and Palmyra. Maps 
Post 8vo. 20s. Travelling Map of Palestine. In a case. * 12s. 

INDIA — Bombay and Madras. Map. 2 Yols. 

Post 8vo. 12*. each. 


ENGLISH HAND-BOOKS. 

HANDBOOK— ENGLAND AND WALE3. An Alphabetical 

Hand-Book. Condon-ed into One Volume for the Use of Travellers 
"With a Map Post 8vo. 10*. 

MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 3*. 6 d. 

ENYIRONS OP LONDON within a circuit of 20 

mites. 2Vols. Crown 8 vo. 21*. 


EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 
chester, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds 
Ipswich, Wood bridge, Felixstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth’ 
Cromer, &c. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12s. 1 


CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich 

j , ..-i Lincoln. With SO Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18*. 9 

KENT, Canterbury, Dover, Ramsgate, Sheerness 

Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich. Map. Post 8vo. 7*. Gd, ? 

SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings 

iwes, Arundel, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 9 

- SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 
gafe, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portsmouth, and Teas of Wioht, Maps. Post 8vo. 10*. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading, Aylesbury. Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the T hame s. MaD 
Post 8 vo. 7*. 6rf. 


^Xewe 


WILTS, DOBSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, WeUs, Bath, Bristol. Taunton 
&e. Map. Post 8vo, 10*. ' 


DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 

Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devospoit, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, the Lizard, Land’s End. 
Ac. Maps. Poet 8vo. 12*. ' 

: CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wells, Chlohester, Rochester, Canterbury, and 8t. Albans. With 180 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 36*. St. Albans separately, crown 
8vo. €«. 


GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, and WORCESTER 

Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Ross, Mal- 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Map. Post 8vo. 8*. 
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LIST OP WORKS 


HAND-BOOK — CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, 

Worcester, and Lichfield. With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Carnarron, Beaumaris, 

Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cader Idris, Conway, Ac. Map. Post 
8vo. 7s. 

SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Merthyr, 

Vale of Neath, Pembroke, Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wye, Ac. 
Man. Post 8vo. 7*. 

CATHEDRALS OP BANGOR. ST. ASAPH, 

Llandaff, and Sfc. Daviti’s. With Illustrations. Post 8ro. 15s. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND — 

Northampton, Peterborough, Towcester, Daventry, Market Har- 
borough, Kettering, Wellingborough, Tbrapston, Stamford, Upping- 
ham, Oakham. Map. Post8vo. 7s. 0d. 

— - DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 

Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborne. Southwell, Mansfield, Retford, Burton, Bel voir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamwortb. Map. 
Poet 8vo. Os. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE and LANCASHIRE 

— Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Oswestry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, Rochdale, 
Lancaster. Southport, Blackpool, Ac. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 

Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Kipon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12*. 

— CATHEDRALS of York, Kipon, Durham, Carlisle, 

Chester, aud Manchester. With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vole. Crocvi 8vo. 
21s. • 

DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 

castle, Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwlck-on-Tveed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, Ac. Map. Post Qvo. 9s. # 

WESTMORLAND and CUMBERLAND— Lan- 
caster, Fnrness Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal. Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, U la water, Carlisle, Cockermoutb, Penrith, Appleby, 
Map. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Mubbay’b Map or th* Lakh Dibtbict, on canvas. 8s. 6^^^ 

— — SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, laasgow, 

Dumfries. Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban. Inl<i&ary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Ross, SuthOT-' 
land, Ac. Mans and Plans. Post 8vo. 9*. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant’s Cause- 

wav, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford. K iliac 
ney. Bantry, Glcnganff, Ac. Maps and Plans, Post 6vo. 10*. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Tension. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by Canon 
Bawlinson, assisted by 8ib Hknbt Rawunson and Sib J. G. Wil- 
kinson. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48*. 

HERSCHEL’S (Caroltnh) Memoir and Correspondence^ By 

Mbs. John liftnsonsL. With Portraits. Crown 8vo 12*. 
HATHERLE Y (Lord). The Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 
by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
8vo. 6*. Popular Edition. Post 8vo. 2*. 6d. 

HOLLWAY (J. G.). A Month in Norway. Fcap. 8vo. 2a, 
HONEY BEE. By R*v. Thomas Jams*. Fcap. 8ro. la 
HOOK (Dba*). Church Dictionary. 8to. 16s. 
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HOME AND COLOlftAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 

adapted for all circles and classes of Readers, lAving been selected 
for their acknowledged interest, and ability of the Authors, Post Sto, 
Published at 2s. and 8s. 6 d. each, and arranged under two distinctive 
heads as follows ; — 

CLASS A. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

1. SIEGE OP GIBRALTAR. By 

John Dbinkwater. 2s. 

2. THE AMBER-WITCH. By 

Lady Durr Gordon. 2s. 

8, CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 
By Robbbt Southey. 2#. 

4. LIFE of Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By John Babbow. 2s. 

5. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 

TON. By Key. G. R. Glkio. 2s. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Lady Duff Gordon. 2s. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2 s . • 

8. LIVONIAN TALES. 2/. 

9. LIFE OF COND& By Lord Ma- 

hon. 8s. 6 d . 

10. SALE’S BRIGADE. By Rev. 
6. R. Glkio. 2s. 


AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA. 

By Lord Ellksmbre. 2s. 

12. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Milxan. 2s. 

13. SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sib A. Gobdon. 8s. 6 d. 

14. THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Rkv. G. R. Glkio. 3/.6d. 

15. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 

FENS. 2s. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Campbell. 8s. M . 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Lord Mahon. 8s. 6dL 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 

Rhv. G. R. Glkio. 8 s .6 d , 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By Sib F. B. Hhad. 2s. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rev. G. 

R. Glkio. 8s. 6 d. 


CLASS B. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 


1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Gkobob 

Borrow. 3s. 6 d. 

2. GYPSIES of SPAIN. By Geobob 

Borrow. 8s. 6 d. 

8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hkbeb. 2 Vols. 7s. 

- b. I iJ 'VELS in the HOLY LAND. 

* a By LVr and Mangles. 2s. 

* 6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Drummond Hay. 2s. 

7. LETTERS FROM the BALTIC. 
By a Lady. 

* 8. NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mbs. 

Meredith. 2«. 

9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G, 
Lewis. 2s. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

John Malcolm. 8s. 6d. 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIP A. 

2s. 

12 & 13. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
Hermann Melville. 2 Vols. 7s. 
4. ’MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Riv. J. Abbott. 2s. 


15. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 

a Lady. 2s. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Charlss St. John. 8s. 6 d. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sxa 

F. B. Head. 2s. 

18- GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By Richard Ford. 8s. 6 d. 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

W. H. Edwards. 2s. 

20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByREV.C.ACLAND. 2s. 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. Ruxton. 8s. 64. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 

By Lorb Carnarvon. 3s. 64. 

28. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rev. H. W, Hayoabth. 2s. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Baylb St. John. 2s. 

25. SIERRA LEONE. By A Lady. 

3s. 64. 


V Each work may be had separately. 
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LIST OF WdRKS 


HOOK'S (Theodore) Life. By J. G. Lockhart. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
HOPE (A. J. Beresvord) Worship in the Church of England. 

8to. 9s., or, Popular Selections from. 8vo. 2$. 6 d. 

HORACE ; a New Edition of the Text. Edited by Dbah Milman. 
With 100 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7a. Bd. 

Life of. By Dear Milman. Illustrations. 8vo. 9s. 

HOUGHTON'S (Lord) Monographs, Personal and Social. With 

Portraits. Crown 8vo, 10a. 6 d. 

— Poetical Works. Collected Edition . With Por- 
trait. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12a. 

HUME (The Student’s). A History of England, from the Inva- 
sion of Julius Cresar to the Revolution of 1686. Corrected and con- 
tinned to 1868. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7a. Bd. 

HUTCHINSON (Gen.) Dog Breaking, with Odds and Ends for 
those who love the Dog and the Gun. With 40 Illustrations. 6 th 
edition . 7a. 6d . c 

HUTTON (H.E.). Principia Grseca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, 
with Vocabularies. Sixth Edition , 12mo. 3a. 6c2. 

IRBT AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 2a. 

JAMES' (Rev. Thomas) Fables of JEsop. A New translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodcuts by Tksniel and Wolf. 
Post8vo. 2a. 6d. 

JAMESON (Mrs.). Lives of the Early Italian Painters-* 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy— Cimabne to Bassano. With 
50 Portraits. Post8vo. 12s. 

JENNINGS (Louis J.). Field Paths and Green Lanes in Surrey 

and Sussex. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10 a. 6d. 

JERVIS (Rev. W. H.). The Gallican Church, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna, 1516, to the Revolution. With an Introduction. 
Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28a. 

JESSE (Edward). Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp. ff o. 8 8.§d* 

JEX-BLAKE (Rev. T. W.). Life in Faith : Sermons Preached 
at Cheltenham and Rugby. Fcap. 8vo. 8a. 6d . 

JOHNS (Rbv. B. G.). Blind People; their Works and Ways. With 

Sketches of the Lives of some famous Blind Men. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samuil) Life. By James Boswell. Including 

the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mb. Cbosbb. 1 vol. Royal 
8vo. 12a. Net o Edition. Poirtraits. 4 Vols. 8vo. [In Preparation. 

Lives of the most eminent English Poets, with 

Critical Observations on their Works. Edited with Notes, Corrective 
and Explanatory, by Petek CuiririxaHAJi. 8 vols. 6vo. S3 a.9d. 

JUNIUS* Handwriting Professionally investigated. By Mr. Cwlnpr, 
Expert. With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by the Hon. Edwabd 
Twislvoi. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, Ac. 4to, £8 8 a. 
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KEN'S (Bishop) Life. By a Layma*. Portrait. 2 Yols. 8yo. 18s. 
KERB (Robert). Small Country House. A Brief Practical 

Discourse on the Planning of a Residence from 20001. to 60001. 
With Supplementary Estimates to 70001. Post 8vo. 3s. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Surveyors, 

Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo. 6 1 . 64. 

— ■ (R. Malcolm) Student’s Blackstone. A Systematic 

Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
of the law. Post8ro. 7s. 64, 

KING EDWARD VIth’s Latin Grammar. 12mo. 8 e. Bd. 

First Latin Book. 12mo. 2 8. Bd. 

KING (R. J.). Archaeology, Travel and Art ; being Sketches and 

Studies, Historical and Descriptive. 8vo. 12 *. 

KIRK (J. Foster). History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur* 
gundy. Portrait. 3 Yols. 8vo. 46s. 

KIRKES’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Morbant 

Baker, F.R.C.S. With 400 Illustrations. Pest 8vo. 14*. 

KUGLER'S Handbook of Painting. — The Italian Schools. Re- 
• vised and Remodelled from the most recent Researches. By Ladt 
Eastlakb. With 140 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 30*. 

— — Handbook of Painting. — The German, Flemish, and 

Dutch Schools. Revised and in part re-written. By J. A. Cbowb. 
With 60 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24*. 

LANE (E. W.). Account of the Manners and Customs of Modern 

Egypti^j* 8, With Illustrations. 2 Yols. Post 8vo. 12* 
LAURENCE (Sib Geo.). Reminiscences of Forty-three Years’ 
Service in India; including Captivities in Cahui among the Affghans 
and among the Sikhs, and & Narrative of tho Mutiny in Rajputana. 
Crown 8vo. 10*. 64. 

LAYARD (A. H.). Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Anoient Assyrians. Plates and Woodcnts. 2 Yols. 8vo. 86*. 

*** A Popular Edition of the above work. With Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. 7*. 64. 

— r Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Narrative of Dis- 

E les in the Ruins, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the 
rt, during a Second Expedition to Assyria. With Map and 
>s. 8vo. 21* . 

*** A Popular Edition of the above work. With Illustrations 
Post 8vo. 7*. 64. 

LEATHES’ (Starlet) Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 
Hebrew Text of Genesis i.— vi„ and Psalms i.—vi. Grammatical 
Analysis and Vocabulary. Post 8vo. 7*. 64. 

LENNEP (Rev. H. J. Yar). Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 

With Illustrations of Biblical History and Archaeology. With Map 
and Woodcuts. 2 Yols. Post 8vo. 24*. 

Modem Cuetoms and Manners of Bible Lands in 

Illustration of Scripture. With Coloured Maps and 300 Illustrations. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 21*. 

LESLIE (C. R.). Handbook for Young Painters. With IHuatra- 

. tions. Post 8vo. 7*. 64. 

* — Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Portraits 

and Illustrations. 2 Vote. 8vo. 42*. 
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LETO (Pom pon jo). Eight Months at Rome during the Vatican 
Council. With a daily account of the proceedings. Translated from 
the original. 8 vo. 12a 

LETTERS From thb Baltic. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 2a. 

— Madras. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 2a. 

Sikrra Leone. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 3a. 8c?. 

LEVI (Leone). History of British Commerce ; and of the Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Nation, from 1763 to 1870. 8vo. 16a.' 

LEX SALICA; the Ten Emended Texts with the Glosses. 

Edited (the Interpretation of the Glosses) by Da. H. Kkrx, of Leyden. 
The Texts, newly collated, with Glossary, Introduction, &c , by J. II. 
Hksskls. 

LIDDELL (Dean). Student’s History of Home, from the earliest 

Times to the establishment of the Empire. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7a. 6<f. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES;* or, the Journal of the Hon. 

ImpulsiaGushmgton. Edited by LordDufferin . With24Plates.4to.21a. 
LIVINGSTONE (Dr ). Popular Account of his First Expedition 
to Africa, 1840-56. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7a. 6 d. 

— Second Expedition to Africa, 1858-84. Illustra- 

tions. Post 8vo. 7s. fief. 

Last Journals in Central Africa, from 1865 to 

his Death. Continued by a Narrative of bis last moments and sufferings. 
By Rev. Horace Waller. Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8 vo. 28a. 

LIVINGSTON I A. Journal of Adventures in Exploring Lake 

Nyassa, a~d Establishing a Missionary Settlement there. By E. D. 
Young, R.N. Revised by Rev. Horace Waller. Maps PostSvo^ 7s. 6<f. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of “Letters from the 

Baltic.” Post 8vo. 2a. 

LLOYD (W. Watkiss). History of Sicily to the Athenian War : 
with Elucidations of the Sicilian Odes of Pindar. With Map. 8vo. 14/. 

LOCH (H. Ik). Personal Narrative of Events during Lord 

Elgin’s itecond Embassy to China. With Illustrations. Post8vo. 9a. 
LOCKHART (J. G.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantic. Translated, with Notes. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
Crowu 8vo. 5a. 

Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. 8vo. 1#. 

LOUDON (Mrs.) Gardening for Ladies. With Directions swwh 
Calendar of Operations for Every Mouth. Woodcuts. Fcapjpvo. 8a. 6d. 
LYELL (Sir Charles). Principles of Geology; or, t?fe Modern 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 82a. 

Student’s Elements of Geology. With Table of British 

Fossils and 600 Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 9a*. 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, 

including an Outline of Glacial Post-Terriary Geology, and Remarks 
on tlie Origin of Species. Illustrations. 8vo. 14a. 

(K. M.). Geographical Handbook of Ferns. With Tables 

to show their Distribution. Post 8vo. 7a. 6d. * 

LYTTON (Lord). A Memoir of Julian Fane. With Portrait. Post 

8vo. 6a. 

M©CLlNTOCK ( Sir L.). Narrative of the Discovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Arctle Seas. 
With Illuatrations. Pest 8vo. 7a. 6 d. 

MACDOUGALL (Col.). Modem Warfare as Influenced by Modem 

Artillery. With Plans. Post 6vo, 12«. 
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MACQREGOR (J.). Rob Roy on the Jordan, Niie, Red Sea, Gen- 

nesftreth, &c. A Canoe Cruise In Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 
of Damascus. With Map and 70 Illustrations. Crown 8V9. 7*. 6 d, 
MAETZNER’S English Grammar. A Methodical, Analytical, 
and Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, Inflections, and 
Syntax of the English Tongue. Translated from the German. By 
Clatr J. Gbkcb, LL.D. 8 Yols. 8vo. 36*. 

MAHON (Lord), see Stanhope. 

MAINE (Sir H. Sumner). Ancient Law : its Connection with the 
Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 8vo. 12#. 

Village Communities in the East and West. 8vo. 12a. 

Early History of Institutions. 8vo. 12a. 

MALCOLM (Sir John). Sketches of Persia. Post 8vo. 8a. 6cL 
MANSE L (Dean). Limits of Religious Thought Examined, 

Post 8vo. 8*. 6<f . 

Letters, Lectures, and Papers, including the Phrontis- 

terion, or Oxford in the XIXth Century. Edited by H. W. Chandler, 
M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

. Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Centuries. 

With a sketch of # his life and character. By Lord Carnarvon. 
Edited by Canon Lightfoot. 8vo. 10#. &i. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 
Travellers. Edited by IIev. R. Main. Post 8vo. 3#. Qd, {Published by 
order of the Lords qf the Admiralty.) 

MARCO POI^). The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian. 

Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. A new English 
Version. Illustrated by the light of Oriental Writers and Modern 
Travels. By Col. Henry Yule. Maps and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Medium Svo. 63*. 

MARKHAM (Clements R.). The Introduction of Bark Culture 

into the British Dominions, containing a narrative of Journeys in Peru 
and India, and some account of the Chincona Plantations already 
lormed. Illustrations. 8vo. [In the Press. 

(Mrs.) History of England. From the First Inva* 

sion by the Romans to 1867. Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the 

Gauls to 1861. Woodcuts. 12mo. 3*. 6 d. 

. -j— : V- — History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 

to 1367. Woodcuts. 12mo. 3*.6<f. 

MARLBOROUGH’S (Sarah, Duchess op) Letters. Now first 

published from the Original MSS. at Madresfleld Court. With an 
Introduction. 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

MARRYAT (Joseph). History of Modem and Mediaeval Pottery 
and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture. Plates and 
Woodcuts. Svo. 42*. 

MARSH (G. P.). Student's Manual ef tbe English Language, 

Edited with Additions. By Dr. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MASTERS in English Theology. The King’s College Lectures, 
1877. IIooksr, by Canon Barry; Andrews, by the Dean of St. 
Paul’s ; Chillingworth, by Prof. Plumptre; Whiohootr and 
Smith, by Canon Weatcott ; Jkrkmy Taylor, by Canon Farrar; 
Pearson, by Prof. Cheetham. With Introduction by Canon Barry. 
Post 8vo. 7*. 6cf. 

MATTHIAS’S Greek Grammar. Abridged by Blohusld, 
Revised by E. S. Crookb. 12mo* 4#. 
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MAUEEL’S Character, Actions, and Writings of Wellington. 

Fcap. 8vo. la. 6 d. 

MAYO (Lobd). Sport in Abyssinia ; or, the Mareb and Tack- 

azzee. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 12 a. 

MEADS (Hon. Herbert). Ride through the Disturbed Districts of 
New Zealand, with a Cruise among the South Sea Islands. With Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo. 12s. 

MELVILLE (Hermann). Marquesas and South Sea Islands. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 7a. 

MEREDITH (Mrs. Charles). Notes and Sketches of New South 

Wales. Post 8vo. 2 a. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, Sculptor, Painter, and Architect. His Life 

and Works. By C. II it atu Wilson. Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 26s. 

MIDDLETON (Chas. H.) A Descriptive Catalogue of the 

Etched Work of Rembrandt, with Life and Introductions. With 
Explanatory Cnfs. Medium 8vo. 81s. 6d. 

MILLINGTON (Rev. T. S.). Signs and Wonders in the Land of 
Ham, or the Ten Plagues of Egypt, with Ancient and Modern Illustra- 
tions. Woodcuts. PostSvo. Is. 6tZ. ** 

MILMAN’S (Dean) WORKS:— 

History of the Jews, from the earliest Period down to Modem 
Times. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 18a. 

Early Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Aboli- 
tion of Paganism in the Roman Empire. S Vols. Po*t0vo. 18a. 
Latin Christianity, including that of the Pope*? to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 Vols. Post8vo. 64a. 

Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral, from the Romans to the 
funeral of Wellington. Illustrations. 8vo. 

Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as an 
Evidence of Christianity. 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. With 100 Woodcuts. Small 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Life of Quintus Horatius Flaccus. With Illustrations. 

8vo. 9a. 

Pall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

MILMAN (Capt. E. A.) Wayside Cross. Post 8vo. 2s. 

MI Y ART (St. George). Lessons from Nature ; as manifested in 

Mind and Matter. 8vo. 16a. 

MOORE (Thomas). Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 
Edition. With Plates. 6 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 18a.; Popular Edition , 
with Portraits. Royal 8vo. 7a. 6i. 

MORESBY (Capt.), R.N. Discoveries in New Guinea, Polynesia, 

Torres Straits, &c., during the cruise of H.M.S. Basilisk. Mapcand 
Illustrations. 8vo. 16a. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). History of the United Netherlands : from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. Portraits. 
4 Vols. Post8vo. 6a. each. 

Life and Death of John of Bameveld,. 

Advooate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and* 
Movements of the Thirty Years’ War. Library Edition. Illustrations. 
2 Vols. 8vo, 28a. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12a, 
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MOSSMAN (Samuel). New Japan; the Land ofjthe Rising Snn ; 
its Ann&ls and Progress during the past Twenty Years, recording the 
remarkable Progress of the Japanese in Western Civilisation, With 
Map. 8vo. 15/. 

MOZLEY (Canon). Treatise on the Angus tinian doctrine of 

Predestination. Crown 8vo. 9#. 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. S. f. 8vo. 

9/. 

MUIRHEAD (Jas.). The Yaux-de-Yire of Maiatre Jean Le Hour, 

Advocate of Vire. Translated and Edited. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 215. 

MUNRO'S (General) Life and Letters. By Ret* G. It. Gleig. 

Post 8vo. 35. 6i. 

MURCHISON (Sir Roderick). Siluria ; or, a History of the 

Oldest rocks containing Organic Remains. Map and Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

— Memoirs. With Notices of his Contemporaries, 

and Rise and Progress of Palaeozoic Geology. By Archibald Geikie. 
Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Containing 

N.w. r.o.i* 1. Hmoi.'. 1Mnm.iT < 


NlMBODOlfTII CBASB, 1 «, 

Music a.nd Daiii. Ii. « 
Milkib’i Fall or Jbbubalem. ] 
Lin or Tbiodobi Hook. U. 
Tam Hobby Bab. 1 «. 

Nimbod on tbi Tu»». U. 64 . 
Ckokbb on tub Guillotinb. 1 


Hoalway’i Nob wat. St. 

Maubbl’b Wbllinbton. 1/.64. 
Camfbbll’b Liyb or Bacon. 35.6/. 
Thb Flowxb Gabdbn. It. 
Kbjbctsd Aoorbsbbb. It. 

PbnjTb Hintb on Anolinb. It. 


MUSTERS’ (Capt.) Patagonians; a Year’s Wanderings over 
• Untrodde# Ground from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio Negro. 
IJlas^atlons. Post 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

NAPIER (Sir Wm.). English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 

m War. Portrait. Post 8vo. 9t. 

NAPOLEON at Fontainebleau and Elba. Journal of 

Occurrences and Notes of Conversations. By Sib Nkil Campbell, 
With a Memoir. By kkv. a. N. C. Maclacblan. Portrait. 8vo. 16/ . 

NARES (Sir George), R.N. Official Report to the Admiralty of 

the recent Arctic Expedition. Map. 8vo. 2«. 6 d. 


NASMYTH and CARPENTER. The Moan. Considered as a 

Planet, a World, and a Satellite. With Illustrations from Drawings 
made with the aid of Powerful Telescopes, Woodcuts, <fee. 4to. 30/. 


J^MJTIQAL ALMANAC (The). (By Authority.) 2s. Cd. [ 
NAYY LraT. (Monthly and Quarterly.) Post 8vo. 

NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentary. 

By Archdeacon Chubton, M.A., and Archdeacon Basil Jones, M.A. 
* With 110 authentic Views, &c. 2 Vols. Crown 8 vo 21«. bound. 


NEWTH (Samuel). First Book of Natural Philosophy ; an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Heat, 
and Sound, with numerous Examples. Small 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

. — . Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics, 

with numerous Examples. 8mall 8vo. 8 s. 6 d. 

■ Mathematical Examples. A Graduated Series 

of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigo- 
nometry, and Mechanics. Small 8vo. 8 j. 6 d. 

NICHOLS’ (J. G.) Pilgrimages to Walsingham and Canterbury. 

* By Erasmus. Translated, with Notes. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6 s . 

(Sir G.) History of the English Poor Lawa. 2 Yola. 

8 vo. 28«. 
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NICOLAS (Sir <JIarris) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer- 
age which has existed in this Country since the Conquest. By 
William Coukthopk. 8vo. 80s. 

NIMROD, On the Chace — Turf — and Road. With Portrait and 

Dates. Crown 8vo. 5s. Or with Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 

NORDIIOFF (Chas.). Communistic Societies of the United 

Slates; including Detailed Accounts of the Shakers, The Amana, 
Oneida, Bet hell, Aurora, Icarlan and other existing Societies; with 
Particulars of their Religious Creeds, Industries, and Prisent Condi- 
tion. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 

NORTHCOTE’S (Sir John) Notebook in the Long Parliament. 

Containing Proceedings during its First Session, 1G40. Edited, with 
a Memoir, by A. H. A. Hamilton. Crown Svo. 9*. 

OWEN (Lieut.-Col.). Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery, 

including Artillery Material, Gunnery, and Organisation and Use ol 
Artillery in Warfare. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15a. 

OXENHAM (Rev. W.). English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 

for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

PALGRAVE (R. H. I.). Local Taxation of Great Britain and 

Ireland. 8vo. 6s. 

Notes on Banking in Great Briiain and Ireland, 

Sweden, Denmark, and Hamburg, with some Remarks on the amount 
of Bills in circulation, both Inland and Foreign. 8vo. 6s. 

PALLISER (Mrs.). Brittany and its Bye ways, its Inhabitants, 

and Antiquities. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 12# 

Mottoes for Monuments, or Ejitaphs sri&ted for 

General Uho and Study. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6 d. 

PARIS (Dr.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest ; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Woodcuts. Post bvo. 7a. 6 d. 

PARKYNS’ (Mansfield) Three Years* Residence in Abyssinia: 

with Travels in that Country. With Illustrations. Pest Svo. 7s. 6d. 

PEEK PRIZE ESSAYS. The Maintenance of the Church of 

England as an Established Church. By Rkv. Chabi.ks IIolk — Rav. 
K. Watson Dixoit— and Rev. Julius Lloyd. Svo. 10a. 6 d. 

PEEL’S (Sib Robert) Memoirs. 2 Yols. Tost 8vo. 15*. 

PENN (Richard). Maxims and Hints for an Angler a/d Ches# 

player. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

PERCY i (J ohn, M.D.). Metallurgy. 1st Division. — Fuel, 
Wood, Peat, Coal, Charcoal, Coke. Fire-Clays. New Edition. With 
Illustrations, bvo. 80* 

2nd Division. — Copper, Zinc, and Brass. New Edition . 

With Illustrations. [/« the frets. 

— 3rd Division. — Iron and Steel. New Edition . With 

Illustrations. [/» Preparation . 

4th Division. — Lead, including part of Silver. With 

Illustrations. . 80*. 

• 6th Division.— Silver. With Illustrations. [Nearly Heady. 

6th Division. — Gold, Mercury, Platinum, Tin, Nickel, 

Cobalt, Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, and other Metals. With Illus- 
trations. [/» Preparation . . 

PERRY (Ret. Canon). Life of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of 

Lincoln Post Svo. 
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PHILLIPS* (John) Memoirs of William Smith. ^Bvo. 7s. Qd, 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Coast, and Limestone 

District. Plates. 2 Vols. 4to. 3D. 6d. each. 

(Samuel). Literary Essays from “ The Times.” With 

Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. 7 a. 

POPE’S (Alexander) Works. With Introductions and Notes, 
by Rev. Whit well ELvmr. Vols. I. f II., VI., VII., VIII. With Por- 
traits. 8vo. K)a. 6d. each. 

PORTER (Rev. J. L.). Damascus, Palmyra, and Lebanon. With 
Travels among the Giant Cities ofBashan and the Hauran. Map and 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7a. 6 d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Illustrated), with Borders, Initials, Vig- 
nettes, Ac. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. Thos. James. Medium 
8vo. 18*. cloth; 31*. 6d. calf; 36a. morocco. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OP WALES. A Brief Memoir. 

With Selections from her Correspondence and other unpublished 
Papers. By Lady Kosk Wkioall. With Portrait. 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS in Ecclesiastical Cases re- 

• lating to Doctrine and Discipline. With Historical Introduction, 
by G. C. Bkodeic^ and W. II. Fekmantlk. 8vo. 10*. 6 d. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations. By Otto Speckteb. 

16mo. 1*. 6d. Or coloured. 2*. 6d. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). 8vo. 6«. 

RAE (Edward). Country of the Moors. A Journey from Tripoli 
• in Barbary to the lloly City of Kairwan. Map and Etchings. Crown 

“TH 10*. 6 d. 

RAMBLES in the Sjn-ian Deserts. Post 8vo. 10 8. 6d. 

RASSAM (Hormuzd). Narrative of the British Mission to Abys- 

eiuia. With Notices of the Countries Traversed from Massowah to 
Magdala. Iilustrations. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28*. 

RAWLINSON’S (Canon) Herodotus. A New English Ver- 
sion. Edited with Notes and Essays. Maps and Woodcut. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48*. 

Five Great Monarchies of Chaldsea, Assyria, Media, 

Babylonia, and Persia. With Maps and Illustrations. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42*. 

(Sip. Henry) England and Russia in the East ; a 

Series of Papers on the Political aud Geographical Condition of Central 
jteia. Map. 8vo. 12*. 

REED (1. J.) Iron Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performances, and 

Cost. With Chapters on Turret Ships, Iron-Clad Rams, Ac. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12*. 

Letters from Russia in 1875. 8vo. 5s, 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (The). By Jambs and Hobaci Smith* 

Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 3*. 6 d . ; or Popular Edition, Feap. 8vo. 1*. 

REMBRANDT. A Descriptive Catalogue of his Etched Work ; 
with Life and Introductions. By Chas. H. Middleton, B.A. 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 81*. 6d. 

.REYNOLDS’ (Sir Joshua) Life and Times. By C. R. Leslie, 

R.A. and Tom T at lob. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42*. 

RICARDO’S (David) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Cullooh. 8vo. 18*. 

RIPA (Fathib). Thirteen Years at the Court of Peking. Post 
8vo. 2*. 
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ROBERTSON (Cajon). History of the Christian Church, from 

the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. Library Edition . 4 Vols. 
8vo. Cabinet Edition, 8 Vols. Post 8vo. 6 #. each. 

ROBINSON (Rbv. Dr.). Biblical Researches in Palestine and the 

Adjacent Regions, 1888 — 53. Maps. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42#. 

Physical Geography of theHolyLand. Post8vo. 10s. 6c?. 

(Wm.) Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. With 

70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12#. 

— Sub-Tropical Garden. Illustrations. Small 8vo. 

7#. 6d. 

ROBSON (E. R,). School Architecture. Being Practical Re- 
marks on the Planning, Designing, Building, and Furnishing of 
School-houses. With 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 18#. 

ROME (History op). See Liddell and Smith. 

RUXTON (Geo. F.). Travels in Mexico; with Adventrs. among Wild 

Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky M jan tains. Post 8vo. 3# .64. 

SALE'S (Sir Robert) Brigade in Afghanistan. With an Account of 
the Defence ot Jellalabad. By Rev. G. R. Glbio. Post 8vo. 2#. 

SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY; and the Reasons for It. .An 

assemblage of facts from Nature combining to refute the theory of 
“Causes now in Action.’’ By Verifier. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6#. 

SCHLIEMANN (Dr. Henry). Troy and Its Remains. A Narra- 
tive of Researches and Discoveries made on the Site of IUum, and In the 
TrojanPlain. With Maps, Views, and500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 42#. 

Discoveries on the Sires of Ancient Mycenm 

and Tiryns. With Maps and 500 Illustrations, Medium «vo. 60#. , 

SCOTT (Sir Gilbert). Lectures on the Rise and Dev^p£?ent, 
of Mediseral Architecture. Delivered at the Royal Academy. With 
400 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 42#. 

Secular and Domestic Architecture, Present and Future. 

Svo. 9#. 

(Dean) University Sermons. Post 8vo. 8 a 6d. 

SCROPE (G. P.). Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 

France. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 30#. 

SELBORNE (Lord). Notes on some Passages in the Liturgical 

History of the Reformed English Church. 8vo. 6#. 

SHADOWS OF A SICK ROOM. With a Preface by Canon 

Liddon. 16mo. 2#. 6 d, 

SHAH OF PERSIA’S Diary during his Tour through Emppe in 

* 1873. Translated from the Original. By J. W. Redhous^ With 

Portrait and Coloured Title. Crown 8vo. 12#. • 

SMILES’ (Samuel, LL.D.) WORKS:— 

British Engineers ; from the Earliest Period to the death of 
the Stephensons. With Illustrations. 6 Vols. Crown 8vo. 7#. 64. each. 
Life op a Scotch Naturalist. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 10#. 64. 

Life of Robert Dick (Baker of Thurso), Geologist and 

Botanist. With Portrait and Illustrations. Crown Svo. 10#. &f.* 

Huguenots in England and Ireland. Crown $vo. 7 s,6d. 
Self-Help. With Illustrations of Conduct and Persever- 
ance. Post 8vo. 6#. Or in French, 5#. 

Character. A Sequel to “ Self-Help.” Post 8vo. 6s. 
Thrift. A Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 6a. 
Industrial Biography; or, Iron Workers and Tool Makers; 
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SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.). DICTIONARIES : 

Dictionary of the Bible ; its Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History. Illustrations. 3 Yols. 8vo. 105a. 
Concise Bible Dictionary. With 300 Illustrations. Medium 

8vo. 21a. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary. With Illustrations. Post 

8vo. 7a. 6<i. 

Christian Antiquities. Comprising the History, Insti- 
tutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Ctiurch. With. Illustrations. 
Yol. I. 8vo. 31a. txi. (To be completed In 2 vole.) 

Christian Biography, Literature, Sects, and Doctrines ; 
from the Times of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. VoL I. 8vo 
31a. 6d. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 

Greek and Bohan Antiquities. With 500 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo. 28a. 

Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. With 600 
Illustrations. 3 Yols. Medium 8vo. 4*. 4a. 

GitEEK and Roman Geography. ^2 Vois. With 500 Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo^ 66a. 

Atlas of Ancient Geography — Biblical and Classical. 

Folio. 61. 6s. 

Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, and 
Geography. 1 Yol. With 750 Woodcuis. 8vo. 18a. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 
*7a. 8 d. 

Smaller Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

Complete Latin-English Dictionary. With Tables of the 

Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and Money. 8vo. 21a. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. 12mo. 7a. 6 d . 
Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 8yo. 2 la . 
Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 12mo. 7a. Gd . 

SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) ENGLISH COURSE 

School Manual of English Grammar, with Copious Exercises. 
Fo2V8vo. 3a, 6d. 

SchocS Manual of Modern Geography, Physical and 
Political. Post 8vo. 5a. 

Primary English Grammar. 16mo. Is . 

Primary History of Britain. 12mo. 2 s. 6c?.. 

SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) GERMAN COURSE 

•German Principia. Part I. A First German Course, con- 
taining a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 
12mo. 3a. 6 d. 

German Pbincipia. Part II. A Reading Book ; containing 

Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the 
History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Dic- 
tionary. 12mo. 3a. 6d. 

Practical German Grammar. Post 8vo. 3 a. 6c?.] 
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SMITH’S (Dr. W*.) FRENCH COURSE 

French Principle Part I. A First Course, containing' a 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 12ino. 3a. 6d. 
French Principia. Part 11. A Reading Book, containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from the 
History of France. With Grammatical Questions, Notes and copious 
Etymological Dictionary. 12mo. 4 «. 6 d. 

French Principia. Part III. Prose Composition, containing 

a Systematic Course of Exercises ou the Syntax, with the Principal 
Rules of Syntax. 12mo. [fa the /*res8. 

Student’s French Grammar. By C. Heron-Wall. With 

Introduction by M. Littre. Post 8 to. 7s. 61. 

Smaller Grammar of the French Language. Abridged 

from the above. 12mo. 3s\ 6 d. 

SMITH’S (Dr. Wit.) LATIN COURSE:— 

Principia Latina. Tart I. First Latin Course, containing a 

Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3 a. 64. 

%* In this Edition the Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, ami Pronouns 
are arranged both as in ti e ordinary Grammars and as in the Punuo 
School Primer, together with the corresponding Exercises. 
Appendix to Principia Latina Part I.; being Additional 

Exercises, with Examination Papers 12mo. 2a. 6 d. 

PaiNCiriA Latina. Part II. A Reading-book of Mythology, 
Geography, Homan Antiquities, and History. With Notes and Dic- 
tionary. I2mo. 8*. 6 d. 

Principia Latina. Part III. A Poetry Book. Hexameters 

and Pentameters ; Eclog. Ovid lame ; Latin Prosody. Ijmo. 3a. 64. 

Principia Latina. Part IV. Prose Composition, 

Syntax with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, adO Exercises 
on the Syntax. 12mo. 3a. 6 4. 

Principia Latina. Part Y. Short Talcs and Anecdotes for 

Translation into Latin. 12mo 3a. 

Latin-English Vocabulary and First Latin-English 
Dictionary for Pha;drus, Cornelius Nepos, andCassar. 12mo. 8a. 6d. 
Student’s Latin Grammar. Post 8vo. 6s, 

Smaller Latin Grammar. 12mo. 35. 6d, 

Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, &c. With English Notes. 
12mo. 8a. 61. 

SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) GREEK COURSE:— 

Initia Gr.eca. Parti. A First Greek Course, con taininoa Gram* 

• mar, Delectus, and Exercise-book. With Vocabularies. lS^o. 3a. 64. 

Initia Grjeca. Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 
Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History 
12rao. 8a. 64. 

Initia Gr 2 eca. Part III. Prose Composition. Containing the 
Rules of 8yntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. ,12mo. 3a. 64. 
Student’s Greek Grammar. By Curtiup. Post8YO. 6s, 
Smaller Greek Grammar. 12mo. 35. 6 d . 

Greek Accidence. 12mo. 2 s . 6 d , 

Plato, Apology op Socrates, &c. With Notes. 12mo. 35. 6 d , 
SMITH’S (Dr. Wm.) SMALLER HISTORIES:— 

Scripture History. Woodcuts. 16mo. 8 s , 6 d , 

Ancient History. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6 d , 

Ancient Geography. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3d. 6 d . 

Bomb. Woodcuts. 10mo. 8 s . 6 d , 

Greece. Woodcuts. 18 mo. 8 s . 6 d m 
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SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) SMALLER HISTORIES^: — 

Classical Mythology. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. Qd. 

England. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 3d. 

English Literature. 16mo. 3*. 3d. 

Specimens op English Literature. 16mo. 3 s. 3d. 

SMITH (Geo., LL.D.) Life of John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., of 

Bombay, Fifiy Years Missionary and Philanthropist in the East. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 8yo. 18#* 

(Philip). A History of the Ancient World, from the 

Creation to the Fall of the Roman Empire. a.d. 476. fourth Edition. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 31#. 6d. 

SHAW (T. B.). Manual of English Literature. Post 8vo. 7 8. 3d. 

■■■ Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Post 8vo. 75. 3d. 

— ■ (Robert). Visit to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar 

(formerly Chinese Tartary), and Return Journey over the Karakoram 
Pass. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 165. 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 

• A Lady. Post 8yo. 35. 3d. 

SIMMONS (Capt.). #Constitution and Practice of Courts* Mar- 

tini. Seventh Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

STANLEY’S (Dean) WORKS 

Sinai and Palestine, in connexion with their History. Map. 

8yo. 14#. 

Bible i» the Holy Land; Extracted from the above Work. 

♦.Rodents. Fc&p. 8vo 25. 3d. 

Eastern Church. Plans. 8vo. 125. 

Jewish Church. From the Earliest Times to the Christian 

Era. 3 Vols. 8vo. 385. 

Epistles op St. Paul to the Corinthians. 8vo. 18s. 

Life of Dr. Arnold, op Rugby. With selections from his 

Correspondence. With portrait. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12 j. 

Church op Scotland. 8vo. 7s. 3d. 

Memorials op Canterbury Cathedral. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7«. 3d. 

Westminster Abbey. With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. 
Sermons during a Tour in the East. 8vo. 9s. 

AlpRESSES AND CHARGES OP THE LATE BlSHOP STANLEY. With 
Memoir. 8vo. 10s. 3d. 

ST. HUGH OF AVALON, Bishop of Lincoln; his Life by G. G. 

Perry, Canon of Lincoln. Po*.t 8vo. 

ST. JOHN (Charles). Wild Sports and Natural History of the 

Highlands of Scotland. New, and beautifully illustrated Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 16 s. Cheap Edition, Post 8vo. 8s. 3d. 

(Bayle) Adventures in the Libyan Desert. Post 8vo. 2s. 

SUMNER’S (Bishop) Life and Episcopate during 40 Years. By 

Rev. G. H. Sumner. Portrait. 8 yo. 145. 

STREET (G. E.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. From Personal 

Observations made during several Journeys. With Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 805. 

— Italy, chiefly in Brick and 

Marble. With Notes of Tours in the North of Italy. With 00 Il- 
lustrations. Royal 8vo. 265. 
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LIST OF WOtagEB 


STUDENTS* MANUALS 

Old Testament History ; from the Creation to the Return of 

the Jews from Captivity. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. QJ. 

New Testament History. With an Introduction connecting 
tbe History of the Old and New Testaments. Maps and Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7a. Qd 

Ecclesiastical History. The Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries ; From its Foundation to the full establishment 
of the Holy Konmn Empire and the Papal Power, Post 8vo. 7s. Qd . 

English Church History, from the accession of Henry YIII. 
to the silencing of Convocation in the 18th Century. By Kev. G. G. 
Perry. Post 8vo. 7 a. 6 d. 


Ancient History op the East; Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7*. 6 d. 
Ancient Geography. By Key. W. L. Bevan. Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


History op Greece ; from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest By Ws. Smith, D C.L. Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 
\* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2s. 

History op Rome; from the Earliest Times to the ‘'Estab- 
lishment of the Empire. By Dean Liddb^l. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7 j. Qd. 

Hallam’s History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Post8ve. 7s. 6ii. _ 

r • 

Hallam’s History of England; from the 

Henry VII. to the Death of George II. Post 8vo. 7#. 6oT 

Hume's History of England from the Invasion of J^ius 
Csesar to Ihe Revolution in 1688. Continued down to 1868. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

%• Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2s. 


History of France ; from the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire, 1862. By Rev. H. W. Jervis. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. Qd. 


English Language. By Geo. P. Marsh. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
English Literature. By T. B. SnAw, M.A. Post 8vo. 7$. Gd, 
Specimens of English Literature from the Chief Writers. 

By T. B. Shaw. Post 8vo. 7i. Qd. * 

Modern Geography ; Mathematical, Physical and descriptive. 
By Rev. W. L. Bevan. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 7s. Qd. 


Moral Philosophy. By Wm. Fleming, D.D. Post 8vo. 7s* Gd. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England. By * 
R. Malcolm Kebb, LL.D. Post8vo. 7s. Qd. 


STYFFE (Knutt). Strength of Iron and Steel. Plates. 8vo. 12*. 


SOMERVILLE (Mary). Personal Recollections from Early^Life 
to Old Age. With her Correspondence. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12/. 

Physical Geography. Portrait. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. _ Portrait. 

PostSvo. 9/. 

■ ' Molecular and Microscopic Science. Illustra- 

tions. 8 Vole. Post 8ro. 21#. 
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STANlfoPE’3 (Earl) VORKS 

Histort of England from the Reign 9 r Queen Anne to 
the Peace of Versailles 1701-83. 9 vote. Post 8vo. 5*. each. 
British India, from its Origin to 1783. 8vo. 3*. 6rf. 

History of a Forty-Five.” Post 8vo. 3*. 

Historical and Critical Essays- Post 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

French Retreat from Moscow, and other Essays. Post 8vo. 

Is. 6d. 

Life of Belisarius. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Life of Condk. Post 8vo. Ss. 6c?, 

Miscellanies. 2 Yols. Post 8vo. 13s. 

Story of Joan of Arc. Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 

Addresses on Various Occasions. 16mo. Is. 

SOUTHEY (Robt). Lives of Bunyan and CromwelL Post 8vo. 25. 
SWAINSON (Canon). Nicene and Apostles’ Creeds; Their 

Literary History ; together with some Accouat of “ The Creed of St. 
Athanasius.” 8vo. 16*. 

SYBEL (Von) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 
• 1789-1795. 4 Vote. 8vo. 48*. 

SYMONDS’ (Rf.v. W.) Records of the Rocks; or Notes on the 

Geology, Natural History, and Antiquities of North and South Wales, 
8iluria, Devon, and Cornwall. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12*. 

THIBAUT’S (Antoine) Purity in Musical Art. Translated from 
the German. With a prefatory Memoir by W. H. Gladstone, M.P. 
• Post 9to. 6s. 

'ii2Tji.LMeA.NN (Baron). Journey through the Caucasus to 
Tabreez, Kurdistan, down the Tigris and Euphrates to Nineveh and 
Babylon, and across the Desert to Palmyra. Translated by Chas. 
Herbage. Illustrations. 2 Yols. Post 8vo. 18*. 

axxJMS (W. J.L Longevity of Man; its Facts and its Fiction. 
With Observations on the more Remarkable Instances. Post 8vo. 
10*. 6d, 

THOMSON (Archbishop). Lincoln’s Inn Sermons. 8vo. 105. 6d. 

. . Life in the Light of God’s Word. Post 8vo. 5*. 

TITIAN’S LIFE AND TIMES. With some account of his 

Family, chiefly from new and unpublished Records. By Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. With Portrait and Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8v« 42#. 

TOCQ^EVILLE’S State of Society in France before the Revolution, 
1789, and on the Causes which led to that Event. Translated by Henby 
Reeve. 8vo. 14*. 

TOMLINSON (Chas.) ; The Sonnet ; Its Origin, Structure, and 

Place in Poetry. With translations from Dante, Petrarch, &c. Post 
8vo. tts. 

TOZER (Rev. H. F.) Highlands of Turkey, with Visits to Mounts 
Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pelion. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 24#. 

■ ■ Lectures on the Geography of Greece. Map. Post 

8vo. 9#. 

TRISTRAM (Canon) Great Sahara. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
Land of Moab ; Travels and Discoveries on the East 

Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 15s. 

TRURO (Bishop of). The Cathedral : its Necessary Place in 
the Life and Work of the Church. Crown 8vo. 




82 LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED^ BY MR. MURRAY. 
TWENTY YEARS* RESIDENCE amoqg the Greeks, Albanians, 

Turku, Armenians, and Bulgarians. By an English Lady. Edited 
by Staxle<*Lane Poolk. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 21a. 
TWISLETON (Edward). The Tongue not Essential to Speech, 
with Illustrations of the Power of Speech in the case of the African 
Confessors. Post 8vo. 6 a. 

TWISS’ (Horace) Life of Lord Eldon. 2 Yols. Post 8ro. 21*. 
TYLOR (E. B.) Researches into the Early History of Mankind, 

and Development of Civilization. 3rd Edition Revised. 8vo. 12 a. 

Primitive Culture; the Development of Mythology, 

Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Custom. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24a. 

VAMBKRY (Arminius) Travels from Teheran across the Turko- 
man Desert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian. Illustrations. 8vo. 21a. 

YAN LENNEP (Henry J.) Travels in Asia Minor. With 

Illustrations of Biblical Literature, and Archaeology. With Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24a. 

— Modern Customs and Manners of Bible Lands, 

in illustration of Scripture. With Maps uud 300 Illustrations. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 21 a. 

YIRCHOW (Professor). The Freedom of Science in the 

Modern State. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

WELLINGTON’S Despatches during his Campaigns in Jndia. 

Denmark, Portugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France. 8 Vols. 
8vo. 20 a. each. 

Supplementary Despatches, relating to India, 

Ireland, Denmark, Spanish America, Spain, Portugal, France, Con- 
gress of Vienna, Waterloo and Paris. 14 Vols. 8vo. 20a. each. 
*** An Index. 8vo. 20a. «- 

Civil and Political Correspondence. Vols. L to 

VII. 8vo. 20a. each. 

Speeches in Parliament. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42*. 

WHEELER (G.). Choice of a Dwelling ; a Practical HandbooVv? 

Useful Information on Building a House. Plan*. Post 8vo. 7 a. Gti. 

WHITE (W. H.). Manual of Naval Architecture, for the use of 
Naval Officers, Shipowners, Shipbuilders, aud Yachtsmen. Illustra- 
tions. Svo. 24 a. 

WILBERFORCE’S (Bishop) Life of William Wilberforce. Portrait. 

Crown 8vo. 6 a. 

(Samuel, LL.D.), Lord Bishop of Oxford and 

Winchester; his Life, Edited by A. Rawson Abiiwell, D.D., Canon 
of Chichester. With Portraits, Ac. 3 Vols. bvo. 

WILKINSON (Sir J. G.). Manners and Customs of thfe 
I Ancient Egyptians, their Private Life, Laws. Arts, Rtdtgi<£ &e. A 
new edition. Edited by Samuel Birch, LL.D. Illustration!. 3 Vols. 
8 vo. 84 a. 

Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. With 

600 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12a. 

WILSON (John, D.D.), of Bombay, Fifty Years a Philanthropist 
aud Missionary in the East; his Life. By Gbobge Smith, LL.D. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 18«. 

WOOD’S (Captain) Source of the Oxus. With the Geography 
of the Valley of the Oxus. By Col. Yule. Map. 8vo. 12a. 
WORDS OF HUMAN WISDOM. Collected -and Arranged by 
E. S. With a Preface by Canon Liddon. Fcap. 8vo. 8#. 6(2 
YULE'S (Colonel) Book of Marco Polo. Illustrated by the Light 
of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. With Maps and 80 Plates! 
2 Yols. Medium 8vo. 63a. 
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